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How Camp and Campus Join Forces 


GLENN L. McCONAGHA 





Must school and lessons for civilian life wait while the boys in Uncle Sam's 
military forces learn to master the manual of arms and handle the weapons of 
war? Can men in uniform prepare for war and for peace at the same time? 
These are questions many draft-age boys and their parents are asking today. And 
here they may read the answer of an educator in the Department of Defense. 








(= as never before parents are concerned about the future welfare of 
American youth. Because of the uncertain conditions existing in this country, 
they are aware that every able-bodied young man between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-six will be called upon to serve two or more years in the armed forces. 
However, with the guidance and counsel of parents and teachers, many young 
men of eighteen have made definite academic or vocational plans. Thus they 
may consider military service as an educational void that comes at a most un- 
welcome time, even though they know it is their obligation to serve when called. 
But such a conclusion is not justified. A young person's education need not stop 
when he leaves civilian life. Specific information about the tremendous educa- 
tional programs in operation within the armed forces can dispel any fears that 
the military offers no opportunity for continued education. 

Letters received by the Department of Defense from all parts of the United 
States show a real interest in these programs—but a lack of knowledge about 


them. One father writes: 

I have two sons, one eighteen and one sixteen years of age. The eighteen-year-old son is 
a high-school graduate and has completed a practical arts course in woodworking. His 
interest is along the line of carpentry. The younger one is taking the same course, but he is 
very much interested in radio. I would like to know what the military has to offer these boys 
in the way of higher education. 

And a mother inquires about secondary education: 

My son, Jim aged seventeen, is now in basic training, but he has not completed high 
school. He is very anxious to receive his high-school diploma so he can qualify for some of 
the many opportunities afforded him in the United States armed forces. 

In answer to these and all the many other inquiries, parents, teachers, clergy- 


men, and members of civic organizations as well as servicemen and women 


Glenn L. McConagha is Director of the United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Dr. McConagha, a Major in World War II, was a former teacher of social studies 
in the Aliquippa High School, Alliquippa, Pennsylvania, and instructor in education at 
Ohio State University, Columbus. This article is reprinted by permission from the January, 
1953, issue of National Parent-Teacher, the monthly publication of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
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themselves should know that the armed forces are exerting every effort to provide 
facilities that will meet the educational needs of our youth. Furthermore, people 
of importance and influence in the government today are, likewise, interested 
and concerned about this matter. Former Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett 
appointed a civilian advisory group of leading educators to review and evaluate 
educational opportunities and programs in the armed forces. On that occasion 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Anna M. Rosenberg made this statement: 

At a time when so many of our young men are being called upon to spend at least two 
years in the armed forces in order to advance the security of our country and to work toward 
world peace, America must make certain that it does not lose sight of its long-term goal and 
that it does not neglect the lasting basis of our national strength—an informed and educated 
public. Our fight against aggression is not merely a battle of guns and bullets; it is also a 
battle for men’s minds and hearts. Our young men must do their share in the uniforms of 
the armed services, but we cannot permit this interlude in their lives to short-circuit their 
advancement to useful citizenship and the peaceful pursuits which we hope and pray will 
occupy the fullest measure of their lives. 

While the Department of Defense is fully aware that its foremost function is 
to provide the maximum in military eficiency, for the first time in peacetime 
history the armed forces are vigorously supporting an educational activity paral- 
leling that offered in civilian schools and colleges. Strong support of education 
for our men in service was expressed by former Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, 
Jr., in his speech before the National Education Association last October: 

American education and American military preparations are parallel rather than competi- 
tive programs leading to national strength. . . . The eyes of the world are upon the rearma- 
ment race, and each step we take in closing the gap is of major importance. But let us not, 
in seeking this much-to-be desired goal, let our leadership lag in the field of education. For 
arms are used by men; tactics, developed by men; and the weapons of the future, the prod- 
uct of the brains and technical education of men. And what value are arms unless our ca- 
pacity to use them or, more importantly, our genius to avoid the necessity of their use, grows 
and improves? 

A part of the parallelism of which former Secretary Pace spoke lies in the edu- 
cation a man receives simply from being in the military. The occupational train- 
ing of new servicemen starts as soon as they complete basic training. For some 
this means attending schools to qualify for assignments in such fields as radio 
operation, finance, automotive maintenance, or electronics. For others it means 
on-the-job training, as it did in the case of the serviceman who wrote: “In the 
Army I've specialized in radar. I am now a radar repairman and have a good back- 
ground.” All personnel have an opportunity to become specialists in jobs that 
are related to civilian employment. 


WHAT ARE THE POSSIBILITIES 


At the same time the armed forces provide other educational programs for 
servicemen and women. For those who have a personal nonmilitary goal, there 
is opportunity for academic growth. In fact, wherever they may be located, even 
in the most remote parts of the world, not only educational opportunities but 
also educational counseling and guidance are available. 
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The correspondence course program is centered in the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, commonly known as USAFI. All military departments use the 
facilities of this field activity of the Department of Defense, located at Madison, 
Wisconsin. Though USAFI is exclusively for servicemen and -women, it is 
essentially a civilian type of educational organization. Two methods of study, 
covering all educational levels, are offered to military personnel on active duty— 
correspondence courses and self-teaching courses. The enrollment fee is two 
dollars. 

In addition to the correspondence and self-teaching courses, each of the mil- 
itary departments uses what is known as the group study method of instruction. 
This is used whenever a group of men are interested in the same subject and an 
instructor is available. If it is at all possible, the services employ civilian instruc- 
tors to conduct these classes. However, if civilian instructors are not available, 
qualified military personnel serve as teachers. USAFI textbooks are used, and 
USAFI end-of-course tests are administered. There is no cost to the students. 

Through USAFI the government has contracted with forty-six colleges and 
universities to offer more than six thousand high-school and college courses to 
service personnel. Members of the armed forces who enroll for a course at a 
particular college or university through USAFI pay a fee covering administrative 
costs of enrollment and the costs of books and materials. It is also an accepted 
practice for civilian schools and colleges located near a military installation to 
offer evening courses taught by regular faculty members. Upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of these courses resident credit is granted by the institutions. 

Included in the residence courses are overseas college programs for service 
personnel. With the participation of six universities (the University of California, 
the University of Maryland, Louisiana State University, the American Inter- 
national College, the University of Alaska, and the University of Hawaii) the 
armed forces have extended the college campus to distant parts of the world. 
This program is not made up of correspondence courses but is conducted by 
faculty members of the universities and colleges. Again, resident credit is granted 
to those who complete the courses, and subsidies for service personnel may be 
provided. 

Two types of work are now being done by the colleges and universities. 
Participating colleges and universities are those forty-six institutions that offer cor- 
respondence courses at the high-school and college levels through the USAFI. 
These extend and supplement the courses offered by USAFI itself. Co-operating 
colleges.and universities, some of which are also in the participating group, actually 
bring the college classroom to military posts, camps, stations, and bases. These 
classes are offered during off-duty hours and are taught by faculty members of 


the colleges and universities.! 


! Both the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard Institutes have long made available to members of their re- 
spective services technical materials and courses which are of the civilian education type. The operation of these 
service institutes is similar to that ot USAFI. 
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DOES IT COUNT? 

Another very important question is often asked by both parents and service 
personnel: ‘“Will civilian credit be granted for work completed while in military 
service?’ The answer is ‘‘yes,"’ though in reality only a civilian school agency 
may actually grant credit or award a high-school diploma and only the registrar 
of a university or college may admit a student or grant credit for military work 
completed. Credit recommendations are made by the Commission on Accredi- 
tation of Service Experiences of the American Council on Education. This com- 
mission co-operates with educational institutions and with national, regional, 
and state organizations concerned with evaluating service experiences. It main- 
tains liaison with USAFI and with the military departments. 

Civilian educators who must decide on the credit to be granted generally refer 
to A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. This 
publication contains specific recommendations concerning academic credit for 
USAFI courses, USAFI tests, and training and experience in service. 

At this point aflyone might legitimately ask, ““What's the catch to all this? 
Why has the military gone to all the trouble to offer civilian-type courses to those 
in uniform?" The answer is simply that such a program pays off—not only for 
the military but also for the communities to which these men will return after 
their term of service. 

An educational program of this kind improves the educational level of the 
military reserve forces and minimizes the problem of placement in case of full- 
scale mobilization. It contributes greatly to the individual's capacity for realiz- 
ing his full potentialities within the military service, thus benefiting the country 
at large. It helps to assure a continued flow of persons educated to live and par- 
ticipate in a democratic society. Finally, it makes a contribution to the total 
eco..omy of the country by giving many men an opportunity to develop their 
talents—men who, without this educational opportunity in service, might never 
be able to capitalize on their abilities. 

The aftermath of World War II has demonstrated clearly the strain placed 
upon our economy by a lack of junior executives, junior scientists, and junior 
professional men, all of whom had their education interrupted by the war. This 
fact has resulted in a distinct shortage of trained people currently available. 
Without strong encouragement to capable men to continue their education, 
there will be an even greater shortage of competent personnel during this period 
of emergency. 

No single publication can provide answers to all the questions being asked 
from day to day by men and women in service and by others who are concerned 
about our youth in uniform. It is suggested that servicemen and -women who 
are interested in the military education program get in touch with their Informa- 
tion and Education Officer (Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
U. S. Public Health) or write to the nearest USAFI organization. Parents, teach- 
ers, and the lay public in general should write to the director of USAFI, Madison 
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3, Wisconsin, or to the principal school officer in their state or to the super- 
intendent or principal of their local high school. Three helpful publications can 
be obtained by writing the Superintendent of Documents, U.*S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: Counseling High School Students, Counseling 
College Students, and Students and the Armed Forces. Another one, You Don't Stop 
Learning, is available from the United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, 


Wisconsin. 





FIRST NATIONAL SCIENCE CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD IN PITTSBURGH 


= U. CONDON, Director of Research, Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
New York, will give the keynote address at the first national convention of the 
National Science Teachers Association, a department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The convention is scheduled to be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, March 
19-21. Dr. Condon, who is President of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, will represent the field of science on the convention program. Lyle 
W. Ashby, Assistant Secretary for Professional Relations, National Education Asso- 
ciation, will represent the field of education. 


Approximately 600 members from elementary and secondary schools, colleges, 
universities, and industry will participate in the four-day program. A total of 14 gen- 
eral sessions have been planned in addition to 19 discussion groups. Three panel 
meetings are scheduled on the following subjects: the fifth year of training for science 
teachers, the Future Scientists of America Foundation, and bridging the gap between 
scientist and science teacher. Other highlights of the convention include a banquet, 
fifty exhibits of commercial and instructional teaching aids, and two showings of 


science teaching films 





MATHEMATICS TEACHERS SCHEDULE 
31ST ANNUAL MEETING 


To 31st annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics is 
scheduled to meet April 8-11, at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City. The Council is 
a department of the National Education Association. Participants include specialists 
from the classroom, supervision, pure and applied mathematics, teacher training, 
business, industry, and government. Four groups representing elementary, junior 
high school, high school, and college levels will explore special problems and prepare 
reports of their findings. Others features of the program will include school and 
commercial exhibits, the showing of mathematics films and filmstrips, and visits to 
the Atlantic City schools. A copy of the complete program may be obtained by writing 
to the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 120i Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. € 

















Guidance for American Youth 
Entering the Armed Forces 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


BRIEF HISTORICAL STATEMENT ON GUIDANCE SERVICE 


= past quarter century has witnessed a marked increase in the concern of 
secondary schools and colleges for the adjustment of youth to academic, voca- 
tional, emotional, and other situations. Academic guidance apparently came first; 
an institution is likely to direct special attention first to groups or areas which 
obstruct its smooth operation, and which show that its leaders are achieving less 
than desired. With greater industrialization came vocational guidance, as schools 
tried to help graduates find satisfying places in a growing occupational maze. 
For two decades problems of emotional stability have induced schools to offer 
guidance in that area. Special considerations regarding war now seem a con- 
tinuing need of youth. 

Provision for wars and military emergencies have been more sporadic in the 
United States than in some countries, and after each recent struggle Americans 
have assumed or hoped there would be no more big wars. Several factors con- 
tribute to this reaction. (1) One factor is cultural provincialism resulting from 
limited acquaintance with the ideals, social values, and modes of life of other 
peoples with whom technology suddenly forces us into extensive contact. Lack 
of perspective makes us assume that democratic practice as it has evolved in 
this country is, with little modification, suited to other cultures, and that other 
peoples should readily accept the American ideal without much effort by us to 
explain it—or consistently to live it. (2) Moreover, Americans have a basic dis- 
like for war. This is partly because war is considered to be organized destruction 
of life and property—on both sides, partly because war interferes with vocational 
and family aspirations—with related insecurities, partly because of taxes and 
other burdens of rehabilitation, and partly because many Americans stem from 
people who left Europe to escape wars and militarism. (3) There is also a grow- 
ing feeling that war seldom settles major issues—that issues are produced by 
ideas and cannot be fought effectively except with other ideas, and that modern 
mind should be able to develop peaceful means of handling disputes. (4) There 
is some ostrich-like behavior urging that the less we Americans think about war 
the less likely wars are to occur. This view might have seemed valid a century 


Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama. 
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and a half ago—when the United States was geographically isolated and politi- 
cally separated from major waring nations. Neither of these conditions now 
exists. Other factors, comparable to the four mentioned, could be noted. 


However the important point for the present discussion is that factors such 
as the foregoing have caused Americans to take attitudes toward guidance for 
youth who are about to enter the armed forces. These are quite different from 
their attitudes on guidance relating to academic, vocational, or emotional con- 
siderations. One aspect of the situation described has been the development of a 
feeling, both in the military and among cviilian educators, that neither civilian nor 
military educator should concern himself about the goals or methods of the other. 
Hence, much potential cross-fertilization of mind has never occurred. Because 
of military and related problems of adjustment which seem likely to confront the 
American youth of the next decade or so, it appears that educators and the gen- 
eral public should concern themselves more about what secondary schools and 
colleges can do to help youth make a reasonably fruitful and satisfying adjust- 
ment to the military situation. Subsequent paragraphs consider this subject from 
three standpoints: areas which schools might emphasize in working with youth; 
co-operation of the armed forces with the schools; social philosophy of educators 
and pre-induction guidance of youth. A few concluding notes are added. 


AREAS WHICH SCHOOLS MIGHT EMPHASIZE IN WORKING WITH YOUTH 


One limitation of the individual, in this and other countries, is shortage of 
perspective—inability to sense the problems, attitudes, and outlook of other 
peoples. In a world of growing international contacts, perspective becomes of 
major importance. This section attempts to illustrate a few ways in which sec- 
ondary schools and colleges can help youth develop perspective regarding our 
present social structure, and the status of military activity in that structure. 


(1) Understanding Military and Other Compulsions in American Society 


Americans have said much about compulsory military service in recent wars 
and about contrasts between it and the freedom of choice in vocation, place of 
residence, recreation and travel, marital status, or religious activity. If compulsion 
means pressure, coercion, or force by others to make one do their bidding in- 
stead of his own, then there are various degrees and directions of compulsion— 
in all countries. We are compelled to pay taxes. Health measures regarding quar- 
antine, vaccination, food handling, and sewage disposal involve compulsion. 
Jury service may be compulsory. Most parents recognize compulsory school 
attendance, and motorists often sense compulsion in traffic regulations. In fact, 
all aspects of social regulation involve some degree of compulsion—actual or 
potential force to secure stipulated action. 

If compulsion is usual in America, why is compulsory military service par- 
ticularly obnoxious? The general attitude of Americans toward war, charac- 
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terized earlier, is pertinent. Moreover, compulsory military service is a recent 
compulsion. Any new demand or restriction on prevailing freedoms is usually 
resisted. Lobbies against such developments as public housing, river valley 
development, national health insurance, unemployment relief, or allocations in 
planting farm crops constitute a few recent illustrations. Restriction on the right 
to hold persons as property—as in Negro slavery—restriction on the franchise, 
on coinage of silver, on interstate commerce, or on child labor are earlier in- 
stances. Americans now show little resistance to compulsory military service in 
wartime, compared to the resistance early in World War I. That is, the people 
have accepted the wartime compulsion—but opposition to compulsory military 
service as peacetime policy tenaciously persists. In several areas of compulsion, 
opposition has been overcome by repeated attack, concessions to neutral groups, 
delays to catch the opponent off guard, and other maneuvers. Sometimes the 
Opposition wins—using comparable tactics. Often acceptable compromises are 
worked out. Hence, it would be naive to assume that Americans in general would 
accept without struggle any compulsion that is as new to their culture as com- 
pulsory peacetime military service. 

Many Americans also think that compulsory military service differs from other 
compulsions because of the small segment of the population on whom the 
burden mainly falls. It falls mainly on healthy and literate males from eighteen 
to about twenty-five years of age. Most adult males are outside this category and 
carry no similar burden—and the privileged female half of the population, even 
within the narrow age span noted, carries no comparable burden. Possibilities 


through voluntary enlistment in response to improved attractiveness of the serv- 
ice are important in this connection, but consideration of this point is a major 
topic in itself—too big to include here. But to compel a small segment of the 
population to bear the major burden of defending the total population, particu- 
larly when a large portion of that segment is disfranchised through age or ab- 
senteeism and has no voice in determining the degree or direction of the compul- 
sions set up, implies a strained interpretation of ‘government by the consent 


of the governed,"’ equality of opportunity and sacrifice—and some other widely 
advertised features of American democracy. This does not mean that American 
democracy is as restricted now as it was in our early national life when a handful 
of white property-holding males of appropriate age exercised the franchise 
and controlled the country. 

Some Americans look upon compulsory military training or service in peace- 
time as a means of forcing American boys to protect other countries scattered 
over the world—countries which may not have compulsory military service or 
make comparable effort to protect themselves. Evaluation of this outlook is 
linked to the general problem of getting such countries to help themselves 
from the military, economic, health, and other standpoints, and then of getting 
them to co-ordinate their results with those of the United States. The problems 
of this area also ramify too widely to explore here. 
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(2) Grou ing Equality in Compulstons and Opportunities Reflected by American History 


Although American social practice still falls considerably short of equality in 
opportunity and sacrifice, especially regarding military service, in several respects 
there is greater equality now than in early American history. The point regarding 
opportunity can be noted in extensions of the franchise, education, vocational 
choice, health and housing, or recreation and travel. Concerning sacrifice, the 
point is reflected in the equalizing effect of taxation, percentage of adults gain- 
fully employed—with fewer ‘‘ladies and gentlemen of leisure’’—and pressure for 
philanthropic services rendered by persons who need no gainful employment in 
order to live. 

Moreover, the rendering of military service in this and some other countries 
more nearly reflects equality of sacrifice and reward now than was once the case. 
For evidence, one need hardly go back to the hayday of the soldier on horseback 
who supplied and maintained his horse and equipped himself, or to the day when 
gunpowder increased the status of peasants by increasing the value of foot sol- 
diers in picking off horse or rider. One could consider Washington's army 
which starved and froze at Valley Forge and elsewhere, largely because of poor 
communication and poor military organization—many of whom were paid ir- 
regularly, if at all, because of quibbling among the colonies and because of a 
primitive conception of financial obligation to soldiers. Or one could consider 
the national army during the Civil War, when it was possible to hire a substitute 
if one did not himself care to fight. Although selective service falls short of 
equality of sacrifice, it comes nearer that ideal than any earlier military practices 
mentioned. However, a youth might think that it is easier for some persons to 
secure deferment of exemption than for others. Thus, the relative draft status of 


college and non-college youth has caused some comment, as has the status of 


students in some fields as compared with those in other fields. Many youth fail 
to see why clergymen and divinity students should have blanket exemption in 
comparison with farm youth or those engaged in industry. 


An analysis of trends during the past two centuries, in the nature of military 
service and its demands on the individual soldier, could show youth that in 
some spheres of human association the development of democratic practice has 
been slow. However, it can be shown that democratic gains have been made 
within the scope of military service, and that with perspective and persistence of 
effort further gains can be made. Youth should realize that in the military 
sphere, as in many spheres of public life, current practice falls short of democratic 
ideals. But this does not mean that gains for democracy made during the past 
century or two have been unimportant, or that further gains are impossible. 
Our status at a particular time should be viewed as one frame or snapshot in a 
whole movie reel of social development. 


Foregoing paragraphs attempt to show the nature of social compulsions in 
general and of military compulsions it particular. An effort to note differences 
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between military and other compulsions neither justifies the differences nor 
criticized specific groups because the differences exist. However, if schools could 
with youth explore various social. compulsions, in comparison with military 
compulsions, those youth upon entering military service would have more ade- 
quate perspective concerning their service experience than many of them now 
have. It is sound democracy to help a young man develop comprehensive under- 
standing of the culture which he is asked to defend—and it is also sound mili- 


tary morale. 


(3) Critical Thinking By Youth and Adtustment to Military Authoritariansim 


During the past two decades, secondary schools and colleges have increasingly 
stimulated students to think for themselves, which implies the development of a 
critical and questioning attitude toward much that they are told and much that 
is readily accepted by uncritical persons. Problem solving has been emphasized 
as a technique. Question might be raised as to whether the development of inde- 
pendent thinking and critical mindedness is good preparation for youth who are 
about to enter a large military organization in which the newly enlisted man 
gets along best if he does what he is told—without raising questions or exer- 
cising independence of mind. The do-what-you-are-told idea seems well illus- 
trated in command situations—linked into a chain of command. Command situ- 
ations assume that analyses and judgments have been made at top levels, and 
that persons in the lower echelons would be so unlikely to have helpful sugges- 
tions that it would be a waste of time to consult them. There may have been a 
time when this conclusion actually grew out of efforts to consult new recruits. 


Examination of four points in this connection might help the youth here 
concerned. (a) The ‘‘chain of command” is not confined to military organiza- 
tions, but appears in many business and industrial corporations, in executive 
branches of state and Federal governments, and in numerous schools and col- 
leges. Directives issued in non-military establishments may be as arbitrary, and 
as poorly understood by persons to whom given, as directives issued in the 
armed forces. Here again perspective is an asset. 

(b) Commands, both civilian and military, vary in degree of detail set forth. 
If high echelon personnel have confidence that lower echelons can figure out 
necessary details, orders may be quite general. The same may apply if top per- 
sonnel have only an inkling of what to do and Aope that persons in lower eche- 
lons can formulate needed plans. When such conditions exist in military life, 
enlisted persons may have considerable opportunity to think and evaluate. But 
thinking in military situations or elsewhere involves the use of data, and newly 
enlisted persons can hardly contribute much until they acquire pertinent data 
and experience. 

(c) Organization means co-operation or team work, and the larger the organi- 
zation the more numerous and larger the teams are likely to be. A team must 
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have a leader or captain—to give directions as needed. Desired action may be 
sketched in a huddle or staff meeting, but details must often be improvised by 
the leader on a play-by-play basis. Yet, for any organization to be effective, it 
must function as a unit. Since military action often involves great scatter, as 
well as general excitement, emotional tension, and temporary disruptions of 
organization, it has seemed desirable for response to commands and signals to 
be largely automatic. In most actions taken by colleges or business corporations, 
immediacy of response at lower echelons is usually less crucial, and slight varia- 
tion in character of response is not likely to disrupt the whole organization. It is 
partly out of need for united action under circumstances such as those described 
that immediate and unvarying response to commands has been developed and 
perpetuated more extensively in military organizations than in most other 
groups. 

(d) However, morale is higher among workers at the end of the chain of 
authority if they understand the overall plan for the group and their individual 
roles in that plan. Knowledge of goals and of progress toward goals are im- 
portant motivations; schools and colleges as well as business corporations are 
recognizing their importance—as students and employees participate in manage- 
ment and control. 

With respect to knowledge of plans and operations, as a basis of morale, one 
problem is somewhat different in military from what it is in business organiza- 
tion—possible capture by an enemy of a well-informed enlisted man, with leak- 
age of useful information. The counterpart in business is where an informed 


employee leaves an employer and joins a competitor. In this case, the informa- 


tion concerned is perhaps freely made available—in contrast with being “‘ex- 
tracted’ from a war prisoner. But in spite of reluctance broadly to inform indus- 
trial employees or military enlistees because of possible leakage in information, 
it is difficult to resist the suggestion that one reason for keeping employees and 
enlistees in ignorance is that they are then less likely to recognize gross biunders 
in strategy, waste in the use of personnel and materials, abuses of authority, or 
other inadequacies of functioning at higher echelons. 

Youth should also recognize that there will probably be numerous military 
situations which demand critical thinking—although perhaps not during one’s 
first few weeks of service. They should recognize the value that group work and 
team play in school can have in developing co-operativeness. Team work always 
implies getting along well with other people. Field trips and camping experi- 
ences may contribute in developing this capacity. In such areas of development, 
high schools might make good use of home-town boys or girls who have re- 
turned from the service. Of course if a critical-minded youth is really hard put, 
he could attack the problem of how best to adjust his independence of thought to 


authoritarian situations. Many G.I.'s worked on this problem. 
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between military and other compulsions neither justifies the differences nor 
criticized specific groups because the differences exist. However, if schools could 
with youth explore various social compulsions, in comparison with military 
compulsions, those youth upon entering military service would have more ade- 
quate perspective concerning their service experience than many of them now 
have. It is sound democracy to help a young man develop comprehensive under- 
standing of the culture which he is asked to defend—and it is also sound mili- 


tary morale. 


(3) Critical Thinking By Youth and Adtustment to Military Authoritariansim 


During the past two decades, secondary schools and colleges have increasingly 
stimulated students to think for themselves, which implies the development of a 
critical and questioning attitude toward much that they are told and much that 
is readily accepted by uncritical persons. Problem solving has been emphasized 
as a technique. Question might be raised as to whether the development of inde- 
pendent thinking and critical mindedness is good preparation for youth who are 
about to enter a large military organization in which the newly enlisted man 
gets along best if he does what he is told—without raising questions or exer- 
cising independence of mind. The do-what-you-are-told idea seems well illus- 
trated in command situations—linked into a chain of command. Command situ- 
ations assume that analyses and judgments have been made at top levels, and 
that persons in the lower echelons would be so unlikely to have helpful sugges- 
tions that it would be a waste of time to consult them. There may have been a 
time when this conclusion actually grew out of efforts to consult new recruits. 


Examination of four points in this connection might help the youth here 
concerned. (a) The ‘‘chain of command’ is not confined to military organiza- 
tions, but appears in many business and industrial corporations, in executive 
branches of state and Federal governments, and in numerous schools and col- 
leges. Directives issued in non-military establishments may be as arbitrary, and 
as poorly understood by persons to whom given, as directives issued in the 
armed forces. Here again perspective is an asset. 

(b) Commands, both civilian and military, vary in degree of detail set forth. 
If high echelon personnel have confidence that lower echelons can figure out 
necessary details, orders may be quite general. The same may apply if top per- 
sonnel have only an inkling of what to do and ope that persons in lower eche- 
lons can formulate needed plans. When such conditions exist in military life, 
enlisted persons may have considerable opportunity to think and evaluate. But 
thinking in military situations or elsewhere involves the use of data, and newly 
enlisted persons can hardly contribute much until they acquire pertinent data 
and experience. 

(c) Organization means co-operation or team work, and the larger the organi- 
zation the more numerous and larger the teams are likely to be. A team must 
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have a leader or captain—to give directions as needed. Desired action may be 
sketched in a huddle or staff meeting, but details must often be improvised by 
the leader on a play-by-play basis. Yet, for any organization to be effective, it 
must function as a unit. Since military action often involves great scatter, as 
well as general excitement, emotional tension, and temporary disruptions of 
organization, it has seemed desirable for response to commands and signals to 
be largely automatic. In most actions taken by colleges or business corporations, 
immediacy of response at lower echelons is usually less crucial, and slight varia- 
tion in character of response is not likely to disrupt the whole organization. It is 
partly out of need for united action under circumstances such as those described 
that immediate and unvarying response to commands has been developed and 
perpetuated more extensively in military organizations than in most other 
groups. 

(d) However, morale is higher among workers at the end of the chain of 
authority if they understand the overall plan for the group and their individual 
roles in that plan. Knowledge of goals and of progress toward goals are im- 
portant motivations; schools and colleges as well as business corporations are 
recognizing their importance—as students and employees participate in manage- 
ment and control. 

With respect to knowledge of plans and operations, as a basis of morale, one 
problem is somewhat different in military from what it is in business organiza- 
tion—possible capture by an enemy of a well-informed enlisted man, with leak- 
age of useful information. The counterpart in business is where an informed 
employee leaves an employer and joins a competitor. In this case, the informa- 
tion concerned is perhaps freely made available—in contrast with being “‘ex- 
tracted"’ from a war prisoner. But in spite of reluctance broadly to inform indus- 
trial employees or military enlistees because of possible leakage in information, 
it is difficult to resist the suggestion that one reason for keeping employees and 
enlistees in ignorance is that they are then less likely to recognize gross blunders 
in strategy, waste in the use of personnel and materials, abuses of authority, or 
other inadequacies of functioning at higher echelons. 

Youth should also recognize that there will probably be numerous military 
situations which demand critical thinking—although perhaps not during one’s 
first few weeks of service. They should recognize the value that group work and 
team play in school can have in developing co-operativeness. Team work always 
implies getting along well with other people. Field trips and camping experi- 
ences may contribute in developing this capacity. In such areas of development, 
high schools might make good use of home-town boys or girls who have re- 
turned from the service. Of course if a critical-minded youth is really hard put, 
he could attack the problem of how best to adjust his independence of thought to 
authoritarian situations. Many G.I.’s worked on this problem. 
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(4) Learning to Like What You Get 

Some youth seem disturbed concerning whether they will “‘like the job” in 
the armed services to which they will be assigned. The point has deep rootage 
in the American conception of opportunity and individual liberty. The United 
States was settled mainly by Europeans who came as individuals or family 
groups, rather than organized as conquering armies or colonizing corporations. 
Hence survival and prosperity were largely on an individual basis. The same was 
true when people moved westward—as scouts and traders, as families to occupy 
land for agriculture, as seekers for gold. Since the rise of scientific child study a 
half century ago, the attention of educators has increasingly been called to indi- 
vidual differences in learning capacity, rate of maturity, and other characteristics. 
During the past two decades American education has emphasized ‘‘meeting the 
needs”’ of individual children and youth. Sometimes this educational movement 
has paid scant attention to varying ways of defining needs or ways in which 
needs arise. In vocational guidance and in other aspects of the school program, 
emphasis has been placed on finding the vocation to suit the individual's present 
desires and aptitudes, in contrast with earlier efforts to shape the individual to 
suit the school program—efforts which were often crude, and lacking in experi- 
mental underpinning as well as in salesmanship finesse. Hence, we have tended 
to ignore the wide range of social, vocational, and other adjustability of which 
the human organism is capable—to ignore the fact that, within broad limits, a 
person can learn to like and find satisfaction in most any vocation, or in any 
one of various housing and domestic relationships. An astute observer in early 
America noted: ‘Happiness consists not in getting what you like but in liking 
what you get.” 

The point here is crucial with respect to human liberty and the development of 
free mind. Dictators of various stripes—political, military, religious, economic 
have always wanted to make the masses “like what they get."" We have long 
known that “‘as the twig is bent, so grows the tree,"’ but only in recent decades 
has the process been sugar coated by the psychology of propaganda and only 
recently have material facilities and organizational ability made it possible ex- 
tensively to shape environments so as to produce the desires, wants, and ‘‘needs” 
which the persons controlling the society wanted the masses to have. Thus we 
here face the age-old problem of harmonizing individualism and group welfare, 
and of continuously rethinking the status of the two in relation to technological 
and other changes. 

Because of the emphasis in America on individual choice and satisfaction, it 
may be more difficult for American youth than for other youth to have their range 
of choices and satisfactions straight-jacketed into confines that frequently char- 
acterize military programs. There might be fewer neurotics in American society 
generally and fewer psychological casualties in the armed forces, if our educa- 
tional institutions placed more emphasis on teaching the individual how to ex- 
plore and get present satisfaction out of the vocational or other situations in 
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which he finds himself—along with emphasis on variety in the social and voca- 
tional world, and on extensive freedom to move from one situation to another. 


(5) Specific Information That Schools Can Give Youth 


There is much factual information that schools and colleges can provide 
youth who are about to enter the armed forces. A few illustrations will suffice 
here. (a) Most male youth who enter the forces have some anxiety about getting 
killed while in service. However, youth may exaggerate the likelihood that this 
will happen. If one analyzed death statistics for men in service, resulting from 
battle and related causes, the number would probably constitute a small per- 
centage of the number in service. Radio comment on August 27, 1952, indi- 
cated that our casualties to date in the 26 months of Korean War were approxi- 
mately 116,000—of which 20,000 were deaths. Deaths due to accidents, in the 
United States during the two years 1950 and 1951 were 182,000!—roughly nine 
times as great as our Korean War deaths. Of course the approximately 150 mil- 
lion people in the nation constitute a much larger base than the number we have 
engaged in Korea, and the 20,000 figure presumably does not include training 
accidents. Age range of the group is also important. Hence, these data permit 
only rough approximations. However, some countries, which seem more accus- 
tomed to war and less to travel than ourselves, find it peculiar that we become 
greatly disturbed about war deaths but accept traffic fatalities with marked in- 
difference. A fatality in either instance is a social and a family loss. Data on 
number of persons killed in service and on the per cent recovering from wound 
or disease, along with data on traffic fatalities and injuries, industrial accidents, 
accidents in the home, and other accidental injuries and deaths could give youth 
a more realistic picture than many now have of the physical dangers in war 
service. 

Schools could show youth that good health and physical fitness, above re- 
quirements for bare acceptance into service, are assets for anybody who enters 
upon a strenuous or hazardous life. Military service for enlisted personnel in- 
volves substantial periods of loafing and waiting, as well as periods of very in- 
tense and, maybe, prolonged activity. While good staff planning might reduce 
the difference between the peaks and the valleys of activity, it seems unlikely 
that the line on a graph plotting the activity of forward military units will ever 
be a particularly smooth line. It is the peak load of demand on one's energy 
that constitutes the chief measure of his fitness, much as it is the peak load on a 
power plant that determines its adequacy for lighting a town. Men with a low 


enefgy reserve, who are near exhaustion after a period of unit activity, recover 


less readily from wounds and are more likely to contract disease than men with 
a substantial reserve. Most high schools and colleges could provide facilities 
for making the individual youth aware of his physical and health status, and for 


| The New International Year Book (1951), edited by Henry E. Vizetelly; Funk and Wagnalls Company. New 
York: 1952, p. 3 
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helping him improve it or maintain it at a high level. This is one area in which a 
minimum of school change and reorientation could substantially aid youth. In 
no case, however, can the nutrition and early development of the child be over- 
looked— in years long before military age is reached. 

(c) In the effort to make vocational information available to pupils, many 
schools could include more information concerning the duties of persons who 
hold specific jobs in the armed forces. Books and pamphlets intended to give 
such information should not be primarily glamor skits, but should indicate the 
pay scale, tasks involved, number of persons needed in the different jobs, prob- 
able geographic location of the jobs, and something of the hazards involved. 
School guidance personnel might show youth possible relationships between 
school courses and specific military jobs, and suggest readings or personal con- 
tacts as additional sources of information. However, schools should ordinarily 
avoid efforts at preparing particular youth for specific types of jobs because, 
when a youth actually enters the armed forces, he may not be assigned to such 
a job and because the specific knowledge and skills needed can usually be learned 
best on the job. On this point detailed advice from returning veterans may have 
little value, because areas of need and job duties may have changed since the 
veteran entered the service. 

(d) Parents and some other civilian groups show anxiety regarding the moral 
habits which they fear youth are likely to develop at military installation or 
through a military atmosphere. Comment includes such terms as “moral cor- 
ruption,” “breakdown of the moral code of youth,” “shocking revealtions,” 
etc. What constitutes a ‘‘shock"’ or a “‘revelation’’ or what constitutes “‘corrup- 
tion” will of course vary with circumstances. From the ethical standpoint, 
nobody could claim virtuous adherence to a principle unless he had consciously 
resisted temptation Clearly involving the principle, any more than one could claim 
credit for avoiding malaria if he lived in a desert or in a northern climate where 
there are no mosquitoes. However, the present article is not the place to explore 
the nature of moral or ethical codes. 

An important point which parents, civilian educators, and military leaders 
commonly overlook is the large extent to which drinking, gambling, sexual 
promiscuity, and other unorthodox behavior that lay thinking associates with 
military installations are a product of boredom and habit disintegration on the 
part of enlisted personnel—plus the profit motive of certain aspects of free-enter- 
prise society which hover on the fringes of legality and play peek-a-boo with 
law enforcement. The role of home and school in this boredom concerns their 
failure to develop in youth constructive, or at least respectable, attitudes and 
habits regarding leisure time. There is no reason to expect that young men or 
women, who are in the physically most vigorous years of their lives with con- 
siderable energy and curiosity to explore, will placidly rotate their thumbs when 
off duty—in an environment that offers much that is new, and when these youth 
in numerous instances are, for the first time, free from school teachers and apron 
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strings. Perhaps in many instances the anonymity of the uniform stimulates 
adventure. Parents and teachers could probably help youth considerably by ex- 
plaining to them why certain practices develop and become generally accepted 

come to be for the welfare of the group and to constitute morality, whereas 
other practices are antisocial, immoral, and frowned upon. Youth below military 
age should learn why certain behavior is immoral, rather than merely be forbid- 
den to engage in it. A positive approach is usually more fruitful than a forbid- 


ding approach. By helping youth to develop a variety of recreations, hobbies, 
and other interests which can be pursued under a wide variety of conditions, 
and with limited material facilities or with agencies as the United Service Organi- 
zation, parents and teachers might do much to reduce the likelihood or extent 
of immorality among youth in the armed forces. To rear a youth in sheltered 
innocence and ignorance, and then expect him suddenly to blossom out with 
moral habits and judgments which are appropriate to a wholly different environ- 
ment, much as he emerges in a new uniform, is naive—and grossly unfair to 


youth. 


(6) How Do Youth Fare In Other Lands? 


One way to help American youth understand and appreciate this country is 
to give them a comprehensive and accurate picture of the status of youth in 
other countries. For long-range effectiveness, the comparisons drawn must be 
objective. Comparisons might relate to such areas as educational opportunities, 
child labor, leisure and recreational facilities, range and freedom in vocational 
choice, freedom of speech and assembly, religious freedom, freedom to travel 
and move about, general material standard of living—and status regarding mili- 
tary service. Through making information available on areas such as those 
noted, and through helping youth develop bases for evaluating the information, 
schools can contribute greatly to the development of stable morale. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE ARMED FORCES WITH THE SCHOOLS 


The kind of citizen-soldier that a youth becomes, as he enters the armed forces 
and subsequently returns to civilian status, depends on his military education 
and experience as well as on that which is distinctly civilian. Since both areas of 
education are involved, a closer co-ordination so each strengthens the other 
would likely help individual youth. There is, of course, no intent here to ex- 
plore the possibilities of providing, through the schools, for a general program 
of military education such, for example, as universal military training, but to 
note illustratively a few ways in which co-ordination might now aid schools in 
offering guidance to youth who are about to enter the armed forces. 


1) Information On Specific Military Jobs 


Reference has already been made to the use in schools of pamphlets which 
describe specific military jobs. Presumably, effort of the military would here be 
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involved. Considerable is already done in this direction, although often with a 
glamor emphasis 

Youth in schools where little testing is done might be given some insight 
into the extent of the testing program used in the military service, techniques of 
taking objective tests, importance of doing as well as possible on tests, and ways 
in which test results are used. 

Perhaps the youth concerned could be given a preliminary day or two at a 
nearby military installation—with an aim similar to that of colleges which enter- 
tain high-school seniors for a day or so on college campuses a few weeks before 


high-school graduation 


(2) USAFI and Related Educational Possibilities 


Closer co-ordination between schools and armed forces might resu!t in a 
clearer picture for youth concerning types of education which military service 
emphasizes or which might feasibly be continued while in service. This point 
relates not only to technical and related preparation for a specific military job, 
but also to utilizing educational opportunities made available through such 
agencies as the United States Armed Forces Institute, or through libraries, 
museums, radio stations, or other agencies of adult education in communities 
in which one may be stationed. For example, if it is difficult or impossible 
through USAFI to take courses in laboratory science, graphic arts, or social 
surveys, emphasis might be placed on taking courses in such fields before enter- 
ing the service, with attention to textbook courses reserved for USAFI or similar 
possibilities. Or the youth, while still in civilian school, might be shown ad- 
vantages in studying history or literature through USAFI if his military job 
demands the acquisition of much technical information and skill in a narrow 
area. Perhaps USAFI offerings could be expanded somewhat, particularly with 
respect to the languages and cultures of countries in which substantial numbers 
of military personnel are stationed. Considerable emphasis could be placed on 
improvement of reading skills—especially when tests show that many youth 
who even get through high school and into college are poor readers. Youth who 
find reading difficult will not read much on a recreational basis. Through such 
co-ordination of civilian and military effort, a youth's intellectual growth might 
be less distorted by the military interruption of his life than would otherwise 
be likely. 

Related to the schooling, that might be gained while in the armed forces, is 
the educational employment, loan, and other G.I. rights which the youth will 
have after his period of service. Such rights may not appeal strongly to youth 
whose families can easily pay the expense of advanced schooling, but for many 
youth it might be feasible before and during service to make plans which would 
reduce overlapping and other lost motion among pre-service schooling, USAFI 
or other service-connected education, and subsequent G.I. educational oppor- 


tunities. 
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(3) Co-operation On Recreational Possibilities 


Earlier reference mentioned boredom as a background for immorality. Bore- 
dom and psychologically milling around within what may seem to the new en- 
listee as a narrow sphere of frustrations and a fence of inhibiting regulations 
between him and the things he wants to do also constitutes a potent background 
for neurosis and mental breakdown. Recent military developments in modern- 
ized and civilized recreational programs constitute improvements. 

Perhaps school people and military officers could jointly develop maps and 
brochures covering the areas near military installation that could be visited dur- 
ing a week end or other short-leave time, showing points of historic interest and 
anthropological remains or unusual geological formations, as well as indicating 
areas of approved present-day recreation. This could be done for both home 
and over-seas installations. There may also be possibilities in hobby interests 
which could be pursued in either civilian or military environment. Perhaps 
“good management” in the armed forces might level out somewhat the periods 
of overwork and loafing—particularly for forces in this country where day by 
day activities are not directly dictated by the enemy. The theory involved is— 
when there is a lull in work, provide socially approved activities that are at least 
as interesting and as easy to do as activities which are taboo. “Idleness is the 


devil's workshop,"’ we have been told. 


(4) Leaving Home for Camp 

“Parting is such sweet sorrow’’—and parting pains when some youth leave 
home for military training seem overwhelming. But the same occurs in some 
families when a youth goes away to school, or even if he goes a few hundred 
miles alone to visit kinfolk. The anxieties reflected seem akin to those some- 
times experienced by a mother when an adolescent daughter has her first date 
unchaperoned. Close ties of affection offer important avenues of needed satis- 
faction, but they can become fixations which circumscribe the emotional de- 
velopment of the parties concerned—and which may prevent youth from reach- 
ing maturity because of emotional exploitation by their elders. The proverbial 
apron string may still be an important factor in human growth, and it may be 
entwined in many situations. Loosening of the string should be gradual—and 
steady progress should be made throughout high school. Some secondary 
schools now do much to develop emotional independence and maturity in 
youth through field trips, athletic events, 4-H Club work, or camping activities 
in which youth learn to take care of themselves. 

The military might ease parting pains by reducing the break from civilian 
status. Some military leaders seem to think that the sharper the break between 
school life and military service, the better it is for the service—the betcer soldier 
the youth makes. This view is of doubtful validity. It forces the youth to think 
in terms of two worlds, civilian and military, with no bridge between them. 
Split personalities and other psychological disturbances sometimes result from 
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extreme cases of two-world lives. Human organisms survive little shocks better 
than big shocks. Hence, the smaller the area of previous growth an individual 
is asked suddenly to sluff off and replace, the more likely he is to survive the 
process. The principle is the same whether one thinks of the scope of personality 
organization that must be replaced by a sharp transition from civilian to military 
life, or the amount of surface involved in skin grafting. There may be several 
ways in which the early weeks of military life for new recruits could be modified 
so as to make the transition easier—with no impairment of the final product. 


(5) Qualifications of Officers for Handling Young Enlistees 


Much comment among veterans relates to the officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, under whose direct command newly enlisted men are 
placed. If these men have some professional understanding of the function and 
organization of our secondary schools and colleges as social and educational 
institutions, and depend less for their knowledge of these institutions on their 
own personal experience as students, many of them might find it easier to work 
co-operatively with schools in trying to guide youth regarding the military 
status considered. More officer insight into social psychology, personnel rela- 
tionships, and other aspects of getting people to work together would be an 
asset. Some officers might profit by on-the-job training in this sphere. 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATORS AND PRE-INDUCTION GUIDANCE OF YOUTH 


An analysis of certain aspects of social philosophy should help orient teachers 
and other educators in offering pre-induction guidance to youth. A few of the 
possible areas of analysis are suggested here. 


(1) Developing Stable Morale In a Complex Society 


Educators should recognize that the development of enduring morale is a 
long-time proposition. Sound morale cannot be hastily propagandized into 
people. A propaganda program which offers conclusions without access to sub- 
stantiating data or methods of analysis and which prescribes action without 
much concern for connections between the action and advertised or generally 
accepted goals may achieve initial success in securing action which propa- 
gandists desire. Little difficulty appears so long as “your side’’ is winning. The 
test comes when the outcome, after long-continued effort and sacrifice, still 
hangs in balance—or when the adversary is gaining. When the enemy is ahead, 
propaganda converts within your group begin to waver in purpose and faulter 
in act. But under such conditions a morale, which is based on analysis and popu- 
lar understanding of issues and facts and on acceptance of the issues by the in- 
dividual as vital to him, is one that does not waver if initial skirmishes are lost 
but finds stronger motivation to beat down threats which prove more formidable 
than expected. The point here is that secondary schools and colleges offer the 
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best organization of qualified teachers, material facilities, and learner opportunity 
that most youth of the nation will ever have for developing the enduring morale 
indicated. Any failure of educators to utilize this opportunity for undergirding 
basic morale and for, thereby, protecting youth against waves of propaganda 
reflects an important shortcoming in a democratic educational system. 


(2) Immorality and the Military Environment 


It was earlier noted that parents and others often show anxiety about a dis- 
integration of civilian teachings and moral habits which a youth may experience 
in military service. Morality in such connotations typically refers to such things 
as liquor drinking, gambling, sexual promiscuity, or general laziness and in- 
difference regarding civilian standards and values. The earlier reference noted 
boredom and a sense of futility as factors in moral disintegration, and the pos- 
sibility of extensive and varied social, recreational, and educational opportuni- 
ties as means of combatting it. Other considerations should also be examined. 


American tradition emphasizes a separation of military from civilian educa- 
tion. This tradition was early reflected in setting up special military and naval 
academies apart from civilian schools, although it was subsequently modified 
through providing military training in land-grant colleges, through college 
ROTC programs, and through less emphasis on separation in educating air 
force officers than in the programs of the military and naval academies. Never- 
theless, emphasis now is placed on military and civilian education, for enlisted 
personnel generally, at different places, under different instructors, and in dif- 
ferent atmospheres of life and learning. And few civilian or military educators 
seem much interested in developing a co-operative program which would de- 
mand concessions from the thought habits and vested material interests of both 
groups, but which might result in an integrated civilian-military or citizen-soldier 
education for the masses of youth who serve. By contrast, civilian and military 
educators often ridicule each other—regarding aims, methods, and achieve- 
ments. Sometimes a similar attitude prevails between military and civilian per- 
sonnel generally, concerning respect for post regulations versus civilian laws off 
post. Under the conditions described, one should expect a different set of hab- 
its, social values, and moral practices to grow up in the separate worlds—civilian 
and military. 


Sociology and ethnology have taught many Americans that customs, values, 
and moral practices which develop in rural Poland or Sicily, or among Indians 
in tribal life might be different from the customs, values, and practices which 
characterize an American industrial center. Because of different conceptions of 
such matters as the control by parents over their children, relationships between 
the sexes, or family versus law as agency of social regulation, many conflicts and 
instances of moral disintegration have occurred—as cultural assimilation and 
cultural extermination have simmered in the urban melting pot. Through 
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continuous interflow of ideas and practices among culture patterns, children 
who could stand the shock of cultural conflict emerged with a working integra- 
tion of patterns. 


When American youth today pass from a civilian to a military culture, some- 
what the same kind of culture disintegration occurs as that described concern- 
ing immigrants from rural Europe who settled in our industrial centers. Hence, 
when civilian educators and military leaders emphasize a clear separation of 
military and civilian education, they are, perhaps unwittingly, emphasizing 
separate moral codes for the two modes of life. To assume that current ideas of 
civilian morality are likely to become the real basis of life in the armed forces, 
when civilian and military life and education emphasize separation and differ- 
ence, is similar to assuming that the Poles or Japanese should accept without 
modification the ideals and social values of the American middle class. 


A further difficulty concerning “moral disintegration,’’ which it is contended 
that youth typically face in a military atmosphere, grows out of variations in 
behavior among civilians who are accepted as moral and law-abiding citizens 
and out of exaggerations regarding consequences which might follow trans- 
gressions of the civilian moral code—as that code is expounded by vocal groups 
manifesting anxiety. 

Anxious parents, teachers, religious leaders, and others should realize that 
youth upon reaching military age probably have greater curiosity and greater 
physical energy to exploit that curiosity than they will have at any later time. To 
assume that they are not going to probe and explore the types of both freedoms 
and restrictions which this new and separate pattern of life affords is somewhat 
naive. Trying to load their military lives with what seems to them a hang-over 
of civilian ‘‘Don’ts,"” when they are already impressed with the restrictions and 
compulsions of the military program, is not likely to be fruitful. The doubling 
or quadrupling of chaplins may comfort home folks or Congressmen. How much 
good it will do enlisted men is another point. Instead of the “Don’t” approach, 
more promise lies in a concerted effort to assure that the environment of mili- 
tary installations include a rich variety of socially approved experiences for youth- 
ful curiosity and energy to explore and share, rather than leave that environment 
to the borderline and socially disapproved areas of experience which the profit 
motive draws into the community. When only the latter type of social and rec- 
reational experiences are available, habits and attitudes are almost certain to be 
built up around those experiences. Some of these habits or attitudes may con- 
stitute obstacles to subsequent reintegration of the individual into the civilian 
culture. It would also be helpful if there was a clearer recognition than seems 
current of the fact that boys whose youthful curiosity has stimulated them to 
cruise around a bit on the outskirts of orthodox civilian morality, can later set 
up stable homes, rear healthy children, develop vocational responsibility, pay 
taxes, and otherwise live as good citizens—in the American pattern. 
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(3) Sex Urge and Biological Survival and Projection 


Part of the exaggerated emphasis on sex which many civilians associate with 
youth in the armed forces may be psychologically tied to the real or imagined 
imminence of death in the service and a natural drive for biological survival—a 
tangible projection into the hereafter, particularly, when the “here’’ seems un- 
certain and perhaps short. Possibly youth in Hitler's Germany also reflected this 
drive. The situation, likewise, seems reflected in our high marriage rate in war- 
time and the high birth rate among young parents. Numerous facts regarding 
“the crop of war babies’ are common knowledge. However important this drive 
to beget may be, it is likely to be interwoven with such other factors as boredom 
and “‘nothing much else to do,’ or measuring up to one conception of status 
“as a man among men.” Although science and health practices may practically 
eliminate the danger of disease resulting from sexual promiscuity, habits and 
attitudes of casualness, transiency, and perhaps callousness may linger for some 
time in the structure of personality. 


(4) Psychology of Force In Military Experience and Thought 


Educators should try to understand the place which reliance on physical force 
occupies in the thinking of military leaders and the extent to which the same 
pattern is gradually built into the personalities of enlisted persons. It is sometimes 
maintained that force becomes a substitute for the development of a personal 
philosophy and of responsibility for making decisions. When an individual is 
in a civilian atmosphere of free discussion and effort at mutual understanding, a 
personal philosophy can be built up only through taking into account all the 
pros and cons on an issue that he can muster and harmonize them into a relation- 
ship which does no violence to any element. This process may arduously tax 
his mental resources, but, when it is the only avenue to satisfactory living, he 
must pursue it. The process is particularly important as a method of dealing with 
people. On the other hand, if a person has considerable force at hand through 
which to gain the ends he seeks in relationships with others, there is less urge 
for him to persist in his effort to harmonize conflicting ideas and attitudes. The 
situation is similar to that of the parent or teacher who has developed no re- 
sourcefulness in handling disciplinary situations because the hickory stick has 
always been “‘first aid.’’ That is, when one develops a habit and psychology of 
relying on force, and when force is always at hand, there is little urge to develop 
other resources. One need of youth is the development of an understanding of 
the nature of purpose and the function of goals in human life, with a compre- 
hensive exploration of techniques of arriving at goals—techniques which are 
more flexible and more varied in application than the primitive technique of 
force. 

When military men have thought largely in terms of force and have relied 
extensively on force for results, one would expect ideas concerning possible 
uses of force to arise early and linger persistently in their thinking on tenacious 
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problems. This point should be kept in mind when it is maintained that force 
is the only thing that certain peoples of the world heed or understand. The truth 
of this statement will depend partly on the extent to which these other peoples 
are themselves under the control of military force. It would not likely be a 
contribution to liberty at home or to peace abroad if possible reliance on physi- 
cal force, in contrast with the force of peaceful ideas, occupied as prominent a 
place in the thinking of civilians generally as that suggested among military 
men. Of course there is as much variation among the military in the respects 
noted as there is among teachers, parents, or religious leaders—as well as much 
variation among youth concerning the extent to which their lives are influenced 
by a military atmosphere. 

However, it is well for civilians to remember that military leaders constitute 
our experts in the handling of destructive force and in protecting us against its 
use by others, that these men occupy high social and budgetary status when re- 
liance on force is rampant in the social philosophy of this or other nations, and 
that their vocation gives them a vested interest in maintaining in public opinion 
a high respect for force as well as in maintaining the instruments of force at a 
high level. This is comparable to the vested interest of college professors in 
substantial college enrollments, of industrialists of some textile or other mill 
rowns in an abundant supply of cheap labor, of farmers in high support prices 
but no ceiling prices on agricultural commodities, or of bankers, medical groups, 
and labor organizations in other areas. It is only the outstanding and perhaps 
far-sighted citizen who argues and votes against his own personal interests. 


(5) Basic Questions and Doubts of Youth Entering the Armed Forces 


Regardless af improved recreational facilities, educational opportunities, and 
other gestures for easing the shift in life from a civilian to a military world, 
youth will continue to ask themselves and others such fundamental questions 
as why we must have wars, will the current generation of youth have to spend 
most of their adult lives either in war or in preparation and rehabilitation, will 
wars become more frequent and inclusive, or has the human race enough imagi- 
nation to develop other methods of settling differences, or do wars ever really 
settle important issues. Such questions are embarrassing to the older and ‘‘ma- 
ture” elements of the population—the “responsible citizenry’’ who have been 
in control of domestic and foreign relationships during the time when the 
nation developed the background that now siphons youth into war. Will this 
“responsible adult generation” be frank enough to tell youth that it is because 
the philosophy and practices of the adults have been so permeated by personal 
selfishness, stupidity, short-sightedness, error, and indifference to public well- 
being in general that present-day youth must make the primary sacrifices of 
war—in an effort to protect and salvage as far as possible the kind of civilian 
culture from which they as youth have been pulled out, and again entrust that 
culture to the “mature” groups who have made the errors described? Youth 
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eighteen years old are quite generally old enough for war, but in only one state 
are youth of this age ‘mature’ enough to exercise the franchise in helping to 
direct the affairs of the nation. Youth 18 to 21 years old are too idealistic and 
unstable, states the adult argument, and the country would run amuck if such 
youth helped to direct it. And youth retort: “Where have the older folks been 
running it—our parents, teachers, religious leaders, industrialists, and Congress- 
men—as shown by the evidence of the past quarter century?” 

Youth learn, through both formal education and experience, that emergencies 
arise because the few people who had the insight and moral courage to detect 
and recognize the importance of little problems before they became big problems 
were not able to gain a hearing amid the din and rush of others who were seeking 
personal gain and opportunity. And youth observe: “now we shall pay!” 

Of.course not every present-day youth embarrasses his elders with inquiries 
such as those suggested, but many youth do—and since these are among the 
most fundamental problems that disturb youth, to glide over them and focus 
on beer sales in the proximity of army camps is like “‘prettying-up”’ the lawn 
when the kitchen is on fire. Until educators, lawmakers, and other social and 
intellectual leaders do more with these questions than they have done to date, 
youth can hardly be blamed for regarding the efforts of adults to ameliorate the 
lot which befalls wartime youth as largely window-dressing—somewhat fictitious 
and hypocritical. 

The comments of this section are not intended to imply that present-day 
American society is the only one that exploits youth or that compulsory military 
service as we have to date known it in this country is the only method of doing 
so. The history of this and other countries shows that it has been rather usual 
for powerful groups in control of the social order to exploit in varying degree 
the smaller or weaker groups whose voices were meek or never reached the law- 
making and law-enforcing agencies of the land. Most Americans have a general 
acquaintance with the history of child labor in this country, with the ways in 
which we now treat our mentally diseased and handicapped persons, with the 
consideration given to some racial and ethnic minorities, with the consideration 
given to unorganized in contrast with organized persons and resources in the 
nation’s labor-management relationships. The point here is that democratic 
ideals emphasize a continuous decrease in the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong—domestically, as well as internationally. Many youth are alert to this 
point—when they note that lawmakers, whom they had no voice in choosing, 
force them to bear the brunt of a war. 


CONCLUDING NOTES 


The approach of foregoing pages is a frank effort to analyze some aspects of 
our social structure which relate directly to the military responsibilities that cur- 
rently rest on American boys—as those boys with varying degrees of clarity are 
likely to view that structure. This approach assumes the need for developing a 
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higher level of social and intellectual maturity as well as moral and civic re- 
sponsibility in the general civilian population—as much as in the youth who are 
drawn into military service. Recognition of their own need should convince 
elders of the importance of experimenting with various practices—as possible 
substitutes for war, and with methods for shifting more of the burden to other 
elements of the population. 

Frank analysis should also help a youth to understand that there are both 
brilliant and mediocre people in positions of leadership in the armed forces, as 
in civilian life, and that it may be his fortune to serve under a mediocre leader. 
Such analysis should also teach youth that even brilliant, loyal, and conscien- 
tious leaders can make mistakes, as well as teaching them that it is a part of 
democratic idealism to have faith in improvement through a study of past 
errors—with new trials. 

Some of the problems of adjustment which youth have upon entering the 
armed forces result from the large extent to which civilian and military influences 
in this country have made military education and life a separate world from its 
civilian counterpart. A detailed and objective analysis of both worlds, which re- 
vealed the fundamental content as well as the vested interests of each—with the 
basic aim of comprehensive integration, could be a great asset to the youth 
directly affected—and probably to the nation which pays the cost. Since the 
major portion of our social structure and of the education of youth is concerned 
with the civilian area, it would seem feasible to expect civilian educators to take 
the lead in showing how a workable integration might be developed. 





SCOUTING’S IMPORTANT ROLE IN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


ht relationship of Scouting to the school system and the community is a matter of 
importance to educators. To present the entire picture simply and clearly, the National 
Committee on School Relationships has recommended for school libraries a select list of 
books that portray the basic philosophy and program of the Boy Scouts of America. Three 
literature kits cover all three of Scouting’s programs. The books are factual, informative and 
inspiring; and they speak the boy's language. Putting them on the shelves of the school 
library will be a great service to the individual boy. Here is one more opportunity for the 


school to be of service to the community 


These kits are organized on three age levels: ages 8, 9, and 10 (Cub Scouts); ages 11, 12; 
and 13 (Boy Scouts); and age 14 years or older (Explorers). The Cub Scout Kit includes 
the following books: Wolf Cub Scout Book, 156 pages, 45c; Bear Cub Scout Book, 156 pages, 
45c; and Lion Cub Scout Book, 156 pages, 45c. The Boy Scout Kit includes the following 
books: Handbook for Boys, 576 pages, 65c; Scout Field Book, 540 pages, $1.00; Den Chief's Den 
Book, 176 pages, 50c; and Handbook for Patrol Leaders, 384 pages, 75c. The Explorers Kit 
includes the following books: Explorer Manual, 384 pages, 75c and Sea Explorer Manual, 644 
pages, 75c. Orders for these or additional information may be secured from Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 





Is Counseling Unique? 


FRED M. FOWLER 


THE QUESTION HAS REALITY 


‘to is not an academic question merely. If counseling is not unique in 
some real ways, then I submit that counselors and advocates of counseling are 
just trying to do better some other things long identified under other labels, 
and at once many organizational and administrative problems are presented. If 
counseling is not unique, then teachers and administrative officers in the schools 
have a good reason for resisting the advocates of counseling as intruders into 
their own long established provinces. The role of counselor becomes that of the 
reformer of teaching and administration primarily. And who can blame teachers 
and administrators for looking with suspicion and some resentment toward the 
intruder? 

The alternatives seem clear. Counseling is an identifiably different function in 
the educational program or else it is fnerely a strategy to cover and make amends 
for the weaknesses and failures of teaching and administration. This is a bald, 
but accurate, statement of the issue. On the one hand, counselors are in a process 
of establishing an integral part of education with all that this means in working 
relationships in a school and the training of those who are to carry on the activi- 
ties. On the other hand, counselors are merely strategists attacking known weak- 
aesses of education on a piece-meal basis. 


THREE REASONS FOR RAISING THE QUESTION 


Let me point to three practical reasons for raising the question of uniqueness. 
First, it is an administrative axiom that economic provision of a service depends 
upon a clear definition of the service to be provided.' The very heart of the con- 
cept of “Definition’’ is uniqueness or distinguishing difference. The use of several 
terms to designate the same process leads to confusion. It seems especially im- 
portant that meanings shall be expressed as precisely as possible in any area of 
education during its developmental stage. Let us try to know, then, what we 
mean when we use the term ‘‘counseling,” and what we fail to mean if we use 
any other word in its stead. 

A second reason for raising the question of uniqueness of counseling is in- 
herent in the actual relationship with the pupils. If counseling is unique, then 


! It is somewhat incidental to the thesis of uniqueness which I am trying to make here that definition of the 
nature of an educational service is tied to a Clear knowledge of the needs for that service. As a matter of fact, 
in this article I shall assume universal recognition of need for counseling 
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when needed, the need should be clearly recognized and the relationship con- 
sciously established. If counseling is something that justifies a separate label in 
any respect, then providing it in any single instance should not be stumbled 
upon and carried on unawares. Counseling-should neither be accidental nor in- 
cidental, if it is real. How else can you tell whether you are doing it at the time 
of need? Or, how else can you see how well you are méeting the need? 

The third practical reason for seeing uniqueness, if uniqueness exists, lies in 
the current confusion about it among those who have dealt with it, on the one 
hand, and the widespread indifference to it, on the other hand. And at this point, 
the bare question of uniqueness needs to be teased out. You may say, ‘Alright, 
counseling is unique. So what?" It seems to me that the answer lies in two coral- 
lary questions. Is not our failure to see clearly the unique aspects of counseling 
one of the main reasons for our lag in providing counseling? Or, is not coming 
to a sharpened vision of the distinguishing aspects of counseling a good first 
step to take in making counseling available in a school? 


FAILURE TO SEE THE COMMON ELEMENTS A CAUSE OF CONFUSION 


The existing confusion is understandable, if not excusable. Uniqueness means 
difference. That which is unique must be different from something else which is 
in close enough association with it so that individuality may be noted. But the 
other integral parts of the educational program from which counseling must be 


distinguished have much in common with counseling. Let me put it this way. 
There is undoubtedly more that is common among teaching, administration, 
and counseling than there is that which is unique. Confusion comes from trying 
to see uniqueness where it does not actually lie. Again, confusion arises by a 
failure to look beyond the common elements. For example, the common claim 
that counseling inheres in any good, individualized relationship with a pupil is 
in reality a way of saying that ‘‘counseling”’ is merely a new name for a certain 
quality of individualized teaching. 

It should be good strategy for us to remove from our consideration this po- 
tential confusion by noting first the common elements. May I point out now 
that the parts of counseling common to teaching and administration make up 
the bulk of counseling. And if the part of this article which describes the unique 
elements of counseling should be read alone, it would leave an uninformed reader 
with an inadequate notion of what counseling is. But, on the other hand, should 
the reader stop at the end of a description of the common element, his notion of 
counseling would be quite as lacking. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COUNSELING 


As a way into a consideration of the common elements, let us make a rather 
over-simplified identification of the major integral parts of education. I have 
been referring to teaching, counseling, and administration. These may be 
thought of as identifying labels. But it should be helpful to think of them as the 
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kinds of relationships into which the pupil enters routinely in his normal school 


life. Briefly they may be characterized as follows: 

1. The organized learning situations with the teacher is the teaching relationship. This is 
without question the most important relationship into which the pupil enters, both because 
it is most frequent and lasting in his experience and because its strategy is to create and util- 
ize his readiness to learn, Ais readiness to grow in the direction of the values for which society main- 
tains the school. This is the relationship most often confused with counseling. 

2. The composite of relationships involved in the pupil's finding and maintaining his 
place in school—the administrative relationship. Regardless of the degree of mindfulness of 
the pupils as individuals, administrative relationships with pupils are inevitably anchored to 
a concern for the integrity of the total program and smooth functioning of the organized 
whole. Authority is the chief characteristic of the administrative relationship even though 
not revealed in any single relationship 

3. The counseling relationship, which I shall not try to characterize at this point 

4. Peer relationships is generally ignored or, at best, loosely and incompletely dealt with 
on an extracurricular level. For understandable reasons, peer relationships are ignored in this 
paper also 


THE COMMON ELEMENTS 


Now, let us take a rather quick look at the common elements—the things 
about counseling that are also to be found in good, individualized teaching and 
administrative relationships with pupils. And let us do this under five categories 

philosophy, end results, learning experience, methods, and organization. 


1. Can uniqueness lie in philosophy? Looked at logically, the answer can only be 


no. All of the separately identifiable parts of an educational program have a 
common task—the realization of the values for which the total program is set 
up. And hence, all must rest upon a common philosophy. Indeed, the only real 
reason for making separate identification of the integral parts is for adminis- 
trative Convenience in organizing the resources so that the values may best be 
had. But let us look at the question of uniqueness of philosophy underlying 
counseling at a specific point—the significance of individual differences and a 
respect for such differences in carrying on the various relationships. Here it is 
easy to become a victim of superficial thinking. True uniqueness cannot lie in 
differences of degree nor in levels of emphasis. 

The fact that within our own experience we have gotten away with an authori- 
tarian kind of teaching or administration may be a deception. Merely because 
we are able to see a widespread disregard of the individual pupil in traditional 
teaching and administration should not be taken as a justification of such prac- 
tice. Nor should we conclude that counseling is a new kind of relationship with 
a pupil solely because of quickly obivous failure from any effort to carry on 
counseling with a disregard for the pupil as an individual. 

I repeat, uniqueness does not lie in difference in degree or level of emphasis. 
If so, as counselors, we are indeed intruders. To look for true uniqueness, we 
must first postulate the kind of teaching and administrative relationships which 
give full and due regard to the individual pupil—the same regard for the indi- 
vidual as we postulate for counseling. We are justified in a conviction that none 
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of the normal relationships into which the pupil enters can ignore without loss 
an understanding of the individual pupil. Not only is it important that the inter- 
ests, motivations, and aspirations of each pupil shall be known and taken into 
account in planning his educational experiences, but it is also just as important 
to know the background factors influencing his interests, motivations, and as- 
pirations. Not only is it necessary that the quantity and quality of his growth, 
development, and achievement shall be known and duly considered at any 
critical moment, but it is also quite as important to search for and weigh the 
factors which control the dynamics of that growth, development, and achieve- 
ment. 

I suppose that if it were possible to see accurately the amount of regard for 
individual differences called for in any given teaching relationship, we should be 
able to note that the quantity might vary from one such relationship to another. 
And I suppose the same would be true for counseling and administrative rela- 
tionships. But in a search for uniqueness, we are not concerned about amounts 
of regard for individual differences, but rather with the fact of the necessity for 
such regard. If it is present to any degree in more than one of the relationships, 
then it is not unique to any one relationship. 

2. Does uniqueness exist in the end results? Again the answer is no. We would not 
long allow any organized activity in the school which did not make a contribu- 
tion to the common task— facilitating and bringing about the optimum learning, 
growth, development, and maturation of boys and girls. The pupil confronted 
with the kinds of personal problems which call for counseling is the one whose 
learning, growth, development, and maturation are blocked or hampered. He 
is the one who cannot participate with the best results in the educational experi- 
ences normally available to him. In the interest of achieveng the values in the 
life of the pupil, steps need to be taken with the least possible delay to remove 
the blocks. And it does not lessen the contribution of counseling to the end 
results to recognize that achievement of the learning, growth, development, and 
maturation values is made possible by, rather than achieved directly, by, counseling 
the pupil who has certain kinds of personal problems. 

3. Does uniqueness depend upon the presence of learning, growth, development and 
maturation? Obviously not, when it is recognized that the problems, calling for 
counseling are the pupil's problems, and not the problems of the counselor, 
teacher, administrator, parent, school, community, or any other person or agency 
outside the pupil. Solutions arrived at must be the pupil's solutions. If those 
solutions must be decisions based upon a weighing of factual data, surely the 
decisions must be reached through a learning process. If the solutions are to be 
found in the achievement of new patterns of values, new self-acceptances, new 
perceptions of relationships of self with outside factors, and new insights, surely 
such achievement is a growth experience just as much as the achievement of any 
recognized developmental task through the teaching relationship. And the 
nature of the counseling relationship must be psychologically and sociologically 
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suited to the situation and circumstance just as much and no more than is 
called for in a good teaching or administrative relationship 

4. May we expect to find uniqueness in methods? The point has just been made 
that counseling gains its legitimate ends by providing a learning experience. 
Methods for bringing about learning must be as unified as the learning process. 
In other words, for essential differences to exist in the methods used in teaching 
and in counseling it would be necessary to show that the kind of learning is 
different in the two experiences. Without apology for failure in this paper to 
establish the point, the statement is hazarded that there is no ind of learning 
which takes place through counseling that cannot be found in the learning which 
takes place through the teaching relationship. Hence, there is no method used in 
counseling which cannot be used with good effect in appropriate teaching situ- 
ations. And again, it is not enough to say that tradition and long use have pro- 
duced a blindness in us to the futility of teaching methods which fail to heed 
the individuality of the pupil. 

5. Are essential differences to be found in organizing and administering the different 
relationships? \t is true that the counseling relationship is absolutely a voluntary 
relationship, and the pupil must feel that he is free to accept or reject counseling 
without impairing his status. In other words, the element of authority is wholly 
lacking in a counseling relationship. But, it is also true that good teaching and 
administrative relationship with a pupil should be freely accepted by him with- 
out arbitrary and external penalty for failure to accept the relationship. We have 
long heard about the value of the “personnel point of view" or the ‘‘guidance 
point of view.” 

Let us try to see, then, that it is only administrative strategy that frees the 
person called counselor in a school from the routine and scheduled assignment 
to duties which involve such administrative relationships with the pupil as 
management of behavior, administering discipline, checking attendance, con- 
trolling assignment to classes, efc. This is good administrative policy because it 
frees the counselor from the stigma of an authoritarian role. More pupils will 
be more likely to seek him out at times of need for counseling. There will be a 
saving of time in winning acceptance of counseling by the troubled pupil who 
may be referred to the counselor if the counselor is not looked upon as an 
authoritarian defender of the school. 


But it does not follow from this that one in the school, who occupies a role of 
authority and who must act in his relations with individual pupils with a pri- 
marty view to protecting the integrity of the school-community, cannot estab- 
lish good counseling relationships with pupils. Occasionally, even the most 
authoritative administrator or teacher is sought by a troubled pupil for counsel- 
ing help. And the question of either the propensity or the skill of such authori- 
tarian teachers and administrators for carrying on a counseling relationship is 
irrelevant. Hence, it cannot be said that the organizational pattern for effecting 
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the various relationships with pupils reveals any essential uniqueness so far as 
counseling is concerned. 
THE AREAS OF DIFFERENCE 


If uniqueness is not to be found in the philosophy underlying teaching, ad- 
ministration, and counseling; or in the end results of these different relation- 
ships with pupils; or in the learning-growth-developmental experience of the 
pupil; or in methods employed by teachers and counselors; or yet in organiza- 
tion and administration to effect the relationships, where, then, can uniqueness 
possibly be? There may be other parts of counseling wherein uniqueness lies, 
but it seems to me that the two areas or aspects of the counseling relationship, 
which make it a counseling relationship rather than any other kind of relation- 
ship, center in the nature of the problems presented by the pupil and in the focus 
of attention of the counselor. Let me try to identify the essential differences. 

But first let me register some concern about the possibility that you may ex- 
perience a let down as I try to describe these two points of difference. Perhaps 
we should remind ourselves again that the bulk of what goes into counseling is 
not unique, but rather can be found in many good teaching and administrative 
relationships with pupils. We might recall, too, that I have dwelt at length on the 
common elements as a deliberate strategy intended to do two things: (1) to 
eliminate potential confusion through a careless looking for difference where it 
does not lie; and (2) to exercise what may seem to be a too tender concern lest 
teachers feel that they are being, in some way, attacked in this sorting out of the 
counseling function as an integral part of education. 

1. The ‘‘content’’ of experience in counseling is unique. This is to say that real dif- 
ferences are present in the nature of the pupil's problems which call for counsel- 
ing. It has been said that a significant difference between teaching and counsel- 
ing rises out of the fact that in counseling the subject matter dealt with is “un- 
known to both participants in very large degree,’ whereas in teaching, the teacher 
is expected to know the way.’ But the undoubted existence of the element of 
discovery by the pupil in many good teaching relationships raises a question as 
to whether this is truly a unique difference. 

It seems to me that, if there is any degree of uniqueness in Mathewson’s 
concept, it probably lies in the structure of the relationship rather than in the 
subject matter. And as such it would have meaning in the focus-of-attention 
difference as developed in the next section of this article. 

No, the content of experience, or subject matter, if you prefer, will yield a 
vision of difference only if looked at (to repeat) as the kinds of problems pos- 
sessed by the pupil which lead to one relationship or the other as the best means 
toward ‘discovery.’ As a way of seeing what I am trying to say, let us make a 
rough sorting of the kinds of problems calling for the teaching and counseling 
relationships. 


2? Mathewson, R. H. “The Role of the Counselor."’ Harvard Educational Review, Vol. XVII, NO. 1. Winter, 
1947, pp. 10-27 
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Satisfaction of the basic needs of the individual through normal growth and 
maturation and achieving the developmental tasks through appropriate learning 
experiences constitute the universal and abiding problems calling for the teach- 
ing relationship. These problems involve the usual related problems of discovery 
of interests, the manipulation of motives, the planning of learning experiences. 
And all of this is done best with full awareness of, and allowance for, individual 
differences. On the other hand, when normal participation by the pupil in the 
teaching relationship is impeded because of certain personal problems of the 
pupil, then we are confronted with the kind of content which calls for counsel- 
ing. Several typical examples will make my point. 

1. Feelings of injustice; ¢.g., that the teacher or principal is unfair 

2. Feelings of rejection; e.g., by one or both parents 

3. Feelings of frustration; e.g., lack of group status, lack of acceptance by peers of either 
or both sexes; failure in school activities. 

4. Feelings of guilt; e.g., a sense of disloyalty to parents or falling short of set standards. 

5. Feelings of confusion or bewilderment; ¢.g., indecision as to vocational choice and 
educational program 

6. Feelings of conflicting loyalties; e.g., pressure to follow parent's will against personal 
wishes. 

7. Feelings of futility; e.g., ““what’s the use?” 

8. Feelings of inadequacy; e.g., ““There must be something wrong with me!"’ 

Obviously, all of the above examples of counseling content are tied to, in- 


deed are a part of, the normal developmental tasks. When, therefore, does the 


problem become one for counseling rather than for teaching only? From the 
standpoint of the pupil with the problems, it is undoubtedly a matter of degree 
of the individual's disturbance, anxiety, conflict, and blocking. From the stand- 
point of teachers, administrators, and counselors, it is a matter of the level of the 
threshold of our sensitivity to the state of feelings of the pupil who has the 


problems. 

Let us be specific. It is a developmental task to achieve a feeling of security 
and acceptance among peers of both sexes. Failure to make such achievement, 
regardless of the reasons for the failure, many of which often lie beyond the 
control of the school, at the normal period of growth produces symptomatic 
behavior—withdrawal, excessive shyness, and the like. All these make it hard, 
if not impossible, for the pupil to take the expected part in the learning activi- 
ties calculated to give him the necessary social skills. 

Again, it is a normal developmental task to achieve feelings of security and 
confidence in the home in relations with siblings and parents. And failure in 
this achievement yields evidence in behavior to which we as professional work- 
ers in the school may be more or less sensitive. And, as always, failure to achieve 
this developmental task not only piles up on itself, but interferes with achieve- 
ment in other areas as well. 

Let me labor the point by one more example. It is a universal developmental 
task to understand and accept the phenomena of physical development, even of 
abnormal physical development when they occur. This understanding and ac- 
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ceptance normally comes through learning experience in the teaching relation- 
ship at the appropriate developmental period. But if it does not, then our sensi- 
tivity to symptomatic behavior should allow us to detect it. And we should 


recognize that counseling is indicated. 

Perhaps enough has been said now to make my meaning clear, if not to es- 
tablish its acceptance, as to the difference in content dealt with in the teaching 
and counseling relationships. You may be tempted to follow some of the im- 
plications of this continuum idea—when does a problem become one to be 
dealt with best in a counseling relationship? If you do, you will study the inci- 
dence of need for counseling among pupils and sensitivity thresholds of profes- 
sional staffs in the school. You will inventory pupils’ attitudes toward their own 
problems. You will gauge the pace of pupils’ own awareness of troublesome 
problems as compared to our sensitivity to them. Surely there are too many 
times when our own sensitivity lags. And just as surely there are times when our 
sensitivity runs ahead of the pupil's readiness to admit a need for and accept the 
help of counseling. 

2. Counseling differs from teaching in the focus of attention. Let me say at once that 
this is the most difficult concept to express so that it is easily seen. And yet, 
when once seen, it seems so simple as to give wonderment as to why it was so 
hard to come by. I have discovered two most common reactions of resistance 
to the idea among teachers and would-be counselors. At first, many teachers 
feel that they are being pegged in a role of exploiting youth to social ends or 
external values—of disregarding them as individuals. And similarly, many 
would-be counselors quickly feel that they are placed in a futile position with 
respect to those same external values—that they are robbed of morality. 

Let me recall the gist of the preceding section. The values are growth values, 
maturation values, and developmental values. And the teaching relationship is 
the major strategy of education to insure their achievement. Counseling is called 
for in the presence of factors which block the achievement of the values through 
normal participation by the pupil in the organized learning experiences provided 
by the school. 

I have tried elsewhere* to state this variation as a difference in point of pri- 
mary allegiance of the counselor and the teacher. Focus of attention, point of 
primary allegiance—perhaps neither expression is adequate to shift the perspec- 
tive in the optical illusion so that the structure can be seen plainly for what it 
really is. Let me see if I can make the lines fall into piace. 

In the teaching relationship, the teacher is looked to by the pupil as being 
present only because of the teacher's ability to bring about modifications in his 
behavior toward mutually agreed upon, desirable ends, or at least toward values 
which the pupil is urged to feel are good. The values are constantly projected. 

* Fowler, Fred M.—Guwidance Services Handbook Salt Lake City: State Department of Public Instruction, 1948, 


pp. 13-14. 
- “Singleness of Purpose in the Guidance Program" Cleaning House. May, 1946 
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The teacher will be more, rather than less, accepted by the pupil because of the 
teacher's allegiance to remote values. 


It should be made clear at once that in so presenting the teaching relationship 
and the position of the teacher, I am not disallowing in any degree the most 
pragmatic philosophy. Or am I lessening the importance of moving from and 
with the pupil's interests and motivations. Or yet am I minimizing the element 
of discovery of values and self-evaluation of experience by the pupil in the teach- 
ing relationship. The simple fact is that the stance of the teacher is toward values 
yet unachieved, and the pupil fully realizes it. Moreover, he recognizes that the 
social order (including the teacher) has some right to set and define the values. 
The nature of the social order impels the pupil to feel this and to make his own 
self-evaluation of his learning experience with an external reference. 


In the same breath, it should be recalled that learning and growth do take 
place in the counseling relationships, but the “content” or “subject matter’’ of 
experience is different. It is a re-seeing of self in relation to the troublesome 
parts of the environment. The actual content of the environment is incidental. 
The re-seeing of self in relationship to that content is the primary “content”’ of 
the counseling relationship—the learning experience for the troubled pupil. 
And the stance of the counselor is toward the dynamics of the reseeing process 
in full confidence that the remote valees will be more surely achieved by paying 
primary allegiance in the counseling relationship to the counselee and to his 


self-perceptions. In other words, there literally can be no real conflict between 
the present and remote values. It is not a forsaking of morality by the counselor 
to shorten vision to the dynamic present. As a matter of fact, the counseling 
relationship cannot be made to take on an aura of morality by reference to values 
beyond the relationship without inviting barriers to a full acceptance of the re- 
lationship and a free, self-revelation by the client. This is obviously not true 


for the teaching relationship. 


SO WHAT 


The significance of the real difference between the counseling relationship 
and the other usual relationships into which a pupil enters is surely implicit. 
But, as a final word, I should like to spell-out some of that significance. Let me 
follow the implications along just two lines—the effect upon the counseling re- 
lationship itself and the influence upon administrative provisions. 

1. The effect upon the counseling relationship. An awareness of the nature of the 
content of the counseling experience and an alert sensitivity to the situations 
which present such content, together ‘with an understanding of the role of coun- 
seling in the achievement of the common task of all of the identified parts of 
the educational program will free the would-be counselor of an otherwise in- 


evitable tendency to get in his own way. 
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Permissiveness takes on new meaning. The status of the counselor is en- 
hanced in the attitudes of pupils. Counseling relationships can be more readily 
established. Expression of feeling by the troubled pupil will flow more freely 
and fully. The professional responsibility for dealing properly with confidences 
and otherwise protecting the integrity of the pupil is made easier to observe. 
Working with persons and things in the environment*related to the pupil's 
problem takes on proper perspective. The nature of the learning growth experi- 
ence of the pupil through counseling will assume due weight and lessen the 
temptation to use short cuts to the external secondary values. 


2. The influence upon administrative provisions. An appreciation of the unique 
features of counseling has an even more apparent effect upon administrative 
policies in the school. Organized working relationships between those who are 
labeled counselor and others in the school take on a definite pattern when the 
“point of primary allegiance” or ‘focus of attention’’ is respected. For example, 
combination duties of counselors will not include responsibilities in which the 
focus of attention is primarily to the school or to other external values. In short, 
the integral position of counseling in the school may be fully seen for the first 
time. 

Specific roles with respect to counseling take form. This is particularly true 
for teachers. Let me cite some of the particular responsibilities for counseling 
which fall logically to teachers by way of example. Teachers must bear the basic 
responsibility for counseling—the original turisdiction or residual responsibility role. 
Who but the teacher is in so continued and frequent touch with pupils? And 
who, then, is in so strategic position to see and weigh symptomatic need for 
counseling; and to develop in pupils, who need it, a readiness to accept counsel- 
ing? 

Here we should recall that problems calling for counseling are of varying 
levels or depths of complexity and duration. Correspondingly varying amounts 
of time and levels of skills are needed for counseling. The implications here are 
quite easily seen as to the amount of counseling which teachers, themselves, 
can and should do—the counseling role. The implications are just as obvious for 
the referral role of teachers. Teachers who shoulder their original jurisdiction role 
and who recognize their own limitations will be inclined to demand the pres- 
ence in the school of a counselor who does have time and who does have the 
needed plus of skills. Such a one will be looked to by the teacher as a helper 
with the pupils whose difficulties call for referral. 


Going along with, or following after, counseling teachers can often fulfill a 
remedial or therapeutic role. We might even identify a preventive role. This last is 
not strictly a counseling role since preventive functions may and should obviate 
the need for counseling. Nevertheless, insights about counseling surely will in- 
crease teachers’ ability to deal more effectively with pupils as individuals in the 
teaching relationship. 
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SUMMARY 


I have tried to answer the question, “Is Counseling Unique?"’, as a strategy 
for establishing the integral position of counseling in the school. In so doing, I 
have tried to meet reasonably the potential resistance of teachers and adminis- 
trators to counselors. The thesis of uniqueness here developed is one of essential 
difference not differences in degree to which a characteristic is present, or in levels 
of emphasis. To establish this thesis, attention was called to the fact that most 
of what goes to make up genuine counseling may also be found in good, in- 
dividualized teaching and administrative relationships with pupils. It is a source 
of confusion to look for uniqueness in the elements of counseling common to 
teaching and administration. It is superficial to fail to look beyond the common 
elements to the real differences, small as they are. 

The common elements were identified under the five categories: philosophy; 
end results; presence of a learning experience; methods; organization. The two 
areas in which uniqueness lies were identified as: the “‘content of experience” or 
nature of the pupil's problems which call for the counseling relationship; and 
the “focus of attention” or “point of primary allegiance’ of the counselor. 
Implications for the practical value of seeing clearly the unique elements of 
counseling were pointed out: (1) frees the would-be counselor from getting in 
his own way and permits a proper perspective of the function of counseling; 
and (2) facilitates the organization and administration of the essential pattern of 
working relationships in the school. 





GRANTS FOR SUMMER STUDY OF LINGUISTICS 


‘ie American Council of Learned Societies is offering a limited number of small 
study-aid grants to United States citizens who have some reason for extending their 
competences in the field of linguistics and who contemplate the necessary study at the 
summer sessions of American universities in 1953. These summer study-aids are de- 
signed especially to attract into the study of descriptive linguistics younger American 
scholars of high competence specializing in or teaching modern languages and related 
subjects who have not had the opportunity to meet formal linguistics study of this 
character in their educational experience. 


Applications will be received from graduate students who wish to supplement the 
offerings in linguistic science of the university at which they are in attendance and 
teachers in high schools, colleges, or universities desiring to apply the results and 
methods of linguistic science to the subjects they regularly teach. Minimum require- 
ments for application are at least first-year graduate status, need of financial assistance, 
and United States citizenship. Awards will be made in the minimum amount neces- 
sary to complete the program of summer study proposed. Forms and other informa- 
tion will be sent upon application to American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

















Guidance Services and the New Education 


HARRY A. JAGER 


\ V HAT is the comprehensive setting for guidance services? Is it the psy- 
chological laboratory or the clinical suite? Or the employment office? Or the 
special school for problem children? Or even the dean's or counselor's office? 
Or all put together? All of these use tools and techniques from the guidance 
field, and very special ones of their own. All perform invaluable services. Each 
has skilled and devoted workers and well-defined areas of activity. Yet recent 
developments suggest some broader unity must encompass all these persons 
and all these efforts. 

It is submitted that for the bulk of all practitioners and of all clients, guidance 
services find their proper setting as a function of education, both of youth and 
adults. This is not to say that the disciplines of physical and mental medicine, 
or that of psychology, do not make most important contributions to guidance 
services, or that guidance workers of many types may not secure even most of 
their training and clients from these relationships. It does raise the question as 
to whether guidance workers, especially those connected with schools, have 
either in degree or kind examined very carefully their relationships to the pur- 
poses or programs of modern education. 

Any reader who may assume that this article now proposes to endorse the 
“education is guidance” school of thought, or to suggest that special staff are 
unnecessary, while every teacher, untrained but intuitive, is the complete coun- 
selor, will be let down. It is assumed that guidance services have an entity of their 
own, that their practice is a profession; that counselors need training, and have 
professional status. It is also assumed, however, that guidance services far out- 
reach the counselor's personal duties. Moreover, it is further assumed that no 
modern school may achieve its ends without guidance services at its command, 
and that no guidance program can reach its own goals with an objective less 
than that of helping the school fulfill its reasoned purposes. These assumptions 
are not entirely dependent on, although they include, what guidance services do 
directly for the pupil—counseling, clinical work, or individual adjustment of 


various kinds. 


Harry A. Jager is Associate Chief of the Secondary-School Section of the Instruction, 
Organization, and Services Branch of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
He was formerly Principal of Hope Street High School in Providence, Rhode Island, and 
was, for many years, Chief of Occupational and Guidance Service in the U. S. Office of 
Education 
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If any of these ideas are valid, curriculum workers on the one hand, and those 
who prepare counselors, on the other, should understand each other. Moreover, 
there should be many common elements in the training of teachers and coun- 
selors. Definitions of the goals of education should include the basic guidance 
principles, and of guidance services, a clear statement of relationships to educa- 
tion as a whole as well as to the individual and his problems. 

Many readers will readily say, “Of course, we have said that, and acted that 
way, all along.”’ Are they deceived by the constant use of the word guidance in 
curriculum textbooks, and their own endless efforts to find something in the 
school offerings to fit Johnny's and Mary's needs? Are some at a loss because 
they define guidance services not quite adequately in terms of techniques, and 
others because they do not really know what a modern curriculum should be? 

A class at the Harvard Graduate School of Education set out last summer to 
find part of the answer. They examined a dozen texts on curriculum and an equal 
number on guidance. Reading, discussion, the establishment of criteria, and a 
final class judgment on group reports brought about a class conclusion: Curricu- 
lum textbooks almost entirely ignore organized guidance programs as an essen- 
tial factor in bringing about their ends; guidance textbooks on the whole have 
been written as if what the school teaches and how it teaches it were no responsi- 
bility of theirs. 

Various pleas in abatement might be set up by either side: For instance, the 
number of times the word guidance occurred, on the one hand, or, on the other, 
how urgently was put the duty of helping Jim choose the right subject or course. 
Yet the stark fact remains: Basically, curriculum people mainly ignore the func- 
tion of guidance services in attaining the goals of the school; too many guidance 
texts never discuss these goals at all, and may even act as if the school were only 
a place where pupils happen to be gathered conveniently for access to or by the 
counselor's office. 

Suppose for the moment that the basic business of guidance services is to 
identify and record individual and environmental differences for each pupil; 
then to interpret these differences to pupils, parents, teachers, and school in 
terms of each pupil's needs; then to supply those needs directly through guid- 
ance staff when this must be done on an individual basis. 

Then suppose that the basic business of the school is to encourage the com- 
prehensive growth of each pupil, beginning from where he is, and setting his 
goals, with his own consent, within his own possibility of achievement, and at 
his own speed—not forgetting that he must live in and contribute to the kind 
of society this country wants. This growth, of course, will be measured only in 
terms of the pupil's achievement in view of his own potentialities. Comparisons 
with others will be saved for estimates of possible or actual success in some 
course, job, or career where established standards prevail. This nurturing of each 
is the teacher's task, commonly done in classes. This task is too often difficult 
because of three outstanding troubles: not understanding the pupil well enough; 
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measuring his progress by other people's attainments, not his own; and trying 
to teach him something he cannot or should not try to learn. 

Do not, then, the functions of guidance services and of the rest of the cur- 
riculum perfectly complement each other? Does not the one supply the under- 
standings and step in when the problems of the pupil become so personal as to 
make classroom handling too difficult? Does not the other take advantage of the 
understandings and decide what to teach, how to teach it, and the goals to set 
on the basis of the individual's needs, because of his own characteristics, in the 
light of social good? 

What is the relation to these proposals of the lively arguments on this tech- 
nique or the other, this test or an alternative, this terminology or a better one? 
Only to make sure that progress is being made in improving constantly the tools 
for that common purpose, the pupil's ability to aid his own growth, and his 
access to real help when counseling or therapy, and not teaching, is the need. 
And what do requirements, courses, units, credits, “standards,"’ tradition, ad- 
ministrative necessities, mean? Only paraphernalia, useful while they serve their 
purposes; otherwise, to be viewed as expendable by education, as civilization has 
expended its richest resources and the innumerable lives of men that the spirit 
of man may grow to some unseen but confidently anticipated better manifesta- 
tion. This is not to say that any established school practice may lightly be cast 
aside, just as we rightly count each single man precious even as we consider his 
expendability in the performance of his duty. But the purpose of the school 
should override even its established ways and tradition, and the good of the 
pupil should be more clearly served than any narrow interpretation of guidance 
theory and practice. 

It is not enough to this end that only knowledgeable teachers become coun- 
selors, or even that counselors teach at least a part of the day. It is not enough 
that every teacher know ‘‘the principles of guidance” or be able to make a scat- 
tergram, interpret a test, or grasp the vocational significance of his subject. It is 
not enough even to hold joint conferences or establish democratic practices in 
working out either the curriculum or the guidance program. So long as teachers 
are principally subject-conscious, and counselors technique-conscious, and 
schools tradition-conscious, not much can happen. The modern curriculum is 
headed away from this direction, but is constantly pulled back into the old orbit 
by the gyroscopic force of things as they are. Current counselor preparation is 
inclined to assume a desirable background for its neophytes and devotes a very 
large part of its attention not merely to techniques, but often to the minutiae of 
those techniques. 

Yet we have a unique opportunity. What physician, outside the hospital or 
institution, can be sure the person leaving his office will be surrounded by a 
controlled environment for a large part of his time for perhaps the next ten or 
twelve years? What miracles could he work if that were so? Yet every counselor, 
if his school is ready for it, has that possibility as his counselee returns to his 
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teachers until he is sixteen or eighteen years old, held there by law in most states. 
The counselee has to implement those choices, work out those adjustments, 
build up those strengths, minimize those weaknesses, set out for those goals. To 
the modern school these objectives are ideal for fostering its purpose of whole- 
some growth. To many a school as it is, these objectives may even make it im- 
possible for the pupil to accept its philosophy, its content, its methods, or its 
evaluations. As for the counselee, he is sometimes faced with so absurd an il- 
logic that he often gives up and quits, or maybe works away in subtly felt cyni- 
cism to get what he can in spite of everything. 

The function of the school is to equalize opportunity for every pupil, and to 
foster individual growth in reasonable adjustment to our social order. The func- 
tion of guidance services is to establish each pupil's status and potential of 
growth and to give him a personal recourse in those matters where only this 
service will avail. The curriculum is the whole gamut of his learning experiences 
which the school plans and directs to promote his growth and development. 
Teachers, counselors, and all the other people on the staff are merely members 
of one team which carries out these purposes. 

The simple question which opens this article has become somewhat complex. 
Yet on an honest answer may depend the real usefulness of guidance services 
in education, and perhaps even their survival as an indispensable and identi- 
fiable professional entity. More than one curriculum authority has already sug- 
gested that organized guidance programs are superfluous. The issue is important 
enough so that when some new idea offers itself as a contribution to guidance 
thinking, preparation, and practice, some one should ask, ‘‘Is this only more pro- 
liferation, or does it tend to strengthen and deepen our roots?”’ These roots are 
in the creative effort of education to identify and serve the whole child, and 
everyone of them, as he grows to his full stature and takes his full part in this 
dangerous world. 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Tenens change as society changes—and those who plan the school curriculum 
today must constantly seek the kind of improvements that will prepare all boys and 
girls to live and operate more effectively and efficiently in a free society. So says the 
American Association of School Administrators in a 358-page (551 pages including 
the membership directory of the AASA) report on the American School Curriculum. 
The authors, a commission of nine prominent educators and one newspaper reporter, 
review the entire field of modern curriculum development, pointing up the roles 
played by pupils, teachers, the home, and the community. They describe many teach- 
ing innovations developed in recent years in the nation’s elementary and secondary 
schools. Copies of this book may be secured from the American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington 6, D. C., at $5.00 each 

















The Principal and the Counselor 


JAMES L. McKAY 


A cits see, I know all about principalin’ because I used to be one of the var- 
ments. Before the first World War, I was a school principal—of course it didn’t 
pay nothing but it shore made you feel like you was somebody. Then after the 
war, I wanted to get married and principalin’ didn't pay enough to make me feel 
right about asking such a fine gal as I had, to marry up. I looked around and 
found me a job as a machinist and draftsman which paid me more than they 
offered me as a principal. In about a year, durned if they didn’t make me boss of 
the place and I had all of the hirin’ and firin’ to do. Well for a school man, it 
was plumb sickenin’ to see what our schools was turnin’ out. Them boys and 
men what asked me fer jobs just didn’t know beans about what they was askin’ 
fer. Them boys wanted all the money they could get—right now—they didn’t 
want to learn nothing. The young men was different—they wanted to learn a 
trade but seein’ as how they was usually married and had a family, they couldn't 
work for apprentices’ wages. They was all in a mess—they could read an write 
an figer enough to learn to be machinists—but they didn’t know one durn thing 
about life and how to get along. I shore was ashamed of our schools when * seed 
what they was aturnin out fer edicated men—they didn't know nothing a’ what 
they should a knowed for gittin along in the world. 

While I was in the factory, the teachers had put up a big fight and got their 
wages riz. I still couldn’d get as much in school work as I could in the factory 
but them youngsters just worried me to death, and I decided to go back and 
show them school folks what kids needed to be lernt. I know all about psy- 
chological testing—I had been one o them guine pigs in the army who took the 
Army Alpha and in them early days—ef you ever took a test—you was an expert. 
So I goes back to teachin’ school. I tests all the eighth graders what wants to 
come to the high school—and I teaches all the ninth graders all about the 
different kinds of jobs and how they must prepare to get them jobs. I shore I 
had a chance to show them teachers how it oughta be done. Some of them didn’t 
like it an says as how I was cracked—shell shocked—they says in them days. 
The principal didn’t know what it was all about but he didn’t fuss much because 
the superintendent says that was the fashon and it had gota be done. Some o the 
teachers liked it fine, an as long as we didn’t have trouble with the kids or their 
folks (and we didn’t—+they all liked it fine) and as long as we didn’t send kinds to 
the office, the principal didn’t bother us. 


James L. McKay is Director of Guidance in the South San Antonio Schools, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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When I was in college I had taken lots of biology and psychology, but when 
I started tryin to help kids know about jobs and schoolin and livin, I found that 
I was just as ignorant as most teachers. So I took my MA. in social service 
there I lernt to make case studies and I lernt that there was lots o other agencies 
in town to help kids besides the schools and the homes. I was getting along just 
fine—the principal didn't bother me as long as I didn’t bother him—I was testin 
the kids and more an more teachers was coming to me to know what the tests 
ment and what was the matter with kids that didn’t learn so good. All o this 
started in January, 1922, just thirty years ago. 

Then one day the superintendent called me an he says, “You think you know 
so durn much about kids—what should we do with all the crippled kids?”’ “I 
says, why yu dern fool, get ‘em all together an teach "em". So that's just what 
we done—got four busses, built a school all on one floor, and we got near onto 
two hundred kids who couldn't go to regular school. Some of them poor kids 
was crippled in the head as well as crippled in the feet and hands. 

Then come the depression—an the superintendent sent me to care for a dis- 
trict where more than half the families was on relief—where there was two gypsy 
camps, a house-boat bunch, and the public dump where people tried to live by 
pickin’ up what other families throwed away. There we had sick folks, an poor 
folks, an dumb folks, and folks what had had good jobs and homes for years 
but lost em when the bust came. It was so discouragin thet you'd o thunk they'd 
all a see’d red and turned commie—but they didn’t—they was loyal Americans 
and they stuck it out. 

Now in them two schools I was principal and durned if we didn’t find thet we 
was payin as much attention to the kid's families and their neighborhoods, and 
their chances of gettin along in the world as we was to their readin, ritin, and 
rithmetic. An the funny thing was that the more we helped them kids get along, 
the more the families and us worked together, the better the kids larned what 
the school was supposed to be teachin em. 

About that time, that there gal what I married up with back in the early twen- 
ties, says to me, “What fer some guys put Ph.D. onta their names.” “Well” say 
I, “In olden times there was a bunch of Greeks who was the high-ga-flutenest 
guys in the world but the durn fools didn’t have no F in their alphabet so they 
used PH fer an F. Then later on there was a bunch of durn fools that was so 
proud of being durnfools that they wanted everybody to know it—just as if 
they didn’t already—so they put D.F. after their names. Then one of the d rn- 
dest fools thought of the old Greeks, and he put Ph.D. instead of D.F. So Ph.D 
just means, I'm a durn fool an I'm proud of it." Then my ol woman says, ‘Yer 
a durn fool, why don’t yu admit it and put a Ph.D. after your name?” An just 
to please her—I done it. 

After I admitted I was a durn fool, I had the right to ask durn fool questions. 
So whenever I got a principal or a superintendent in a corner where he couldn't 
get away, I says to him, “What are you doin about the problems of the kids and 
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the families in yor school."” Some of them principals and supers says, ‘The 
kids in my school don't have no problems—theys all just fine.’ Aint that sum- 
pen? No busted families, no poor folks, everyone doing the kind o work is is 
best fitted fer! Personally, I aint never see’d such a school—but these principals 
told me they had ‘em! Then some of them principals and supers says, ‘I got 
good teachers in my school—they takes care of all o them kinds o problems. 
They aint no worry to me."’ Sech faculties! Them other principals and supers 
says to me, ‘Them is problems for the pappies and mammies to care for—in my 
school we mind our own business and teach em readin, ritin, and rithmetic.”’ I 
just wondered ef all them principals and supers was just too skert to tackel them 
problems! I been in this school business since 1914 an I shor never seen a school 
which wasn't just bustin out at the seams with problems besides readin, ritin, 
an rithmetic! 

I done lots of visiting o schools an in some schools I found a man or a woman 
called a counselor and some principals was shor proud to tell me about their 
guidance programs. In one great big school, the guidance teacher spent three 
periods, half of her time, directing traffic in the lunchroom—that varment of a 
principal says, ‘“That’s whar they need most guidance in this school."’ In another 
school, that thar principal honeyed up to that guidance teacher and got her to 
do most o his work while he took things easy. He was a guidin her, not her the 
kids! In several schools, the guidance teacher was takin care of the attendance 
records, and discipline, and other sech matters—they never had time to help 
individual teachers or children! 

Bein’ a principal myself for fourteen years, I knowd how the varments feel. 
Everytime the superintendent gets a brainstorm, he needs extra reports. Every 
time a new service is introduced into the school, it requires new reports. And if 
there is state or Federal money involved, there will be a multiplicity of new reports. 
The census, the ADA, the lunchroom, the busses, the book account, the athletic 
account, efc., etc. What principal has time to consider the problems of individual 
children or the social forces effecting the children entrusted to his care? It 
takes an outstanding principal to withstand the temptation to use a counselor to 
relieve the principal's office of some of the drudgery which should be done by a 
corps of clerks. I oftern think of our factory employing about forty men—just 
the number of persons in many classrooms, there were two administrative officials 
and four clerks to care for the administration and records. A principal of a school 
of five hundred is very fortunate to have one clerk and yet the record keeping is 
of at least as much importance as the record keeping in a factory. 

Of course, there were many schools in which a very fine effort was being made 
to use the counselors time properly. The counselor was furnishing the principal 
and teachers with information about the pupils—test results, home conditions, 
neighborhood problems effecting individuals. The counselor was working with 
some individual children who did not respond to the ministrations of the class- 
room or home-room teacher. In severe cases he made contacts with the family 
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and with other and more highly specialized agencies. The type of service ren- 
dered by the counselor depended upon the types of problems recognized by the 
principal and faculty, upon the training and experience of the counselor, and by 
the authoritarian-permissive atmosphere of the entire school. The teacher-pupil 
relationship, the principal-teacher relationship, the superintendent-principal 
relationship, the board-superintendent relationship, and the community-school 
relationship will all have a definite bearing on the type of services rendered by 
the counselor. 

Perhaps the most difficult concepts to reconcile are those of discipline versus 
guidance. In a public meeting I had made the statement that a counselor should 
have no disciplinary function. A school administrator in the audience chal- 
lenged me rather angrily, stating that there was no essential difference between 
the two. After much thought and discussion, we came to the conclusion that in 
disciplinary action the final decision rested with the duly constituted authority, 
while in the guidance situation, the final decision rested with the person being 
counseled. The pupil should have the privilege of discussing his problem with 
some adult who will keep the problem confidential and who is not in such a 
position that he is required by law to thwart the action of the pupil if the action 
does not conform to the rules of the school. It is only when such a situation 
exists that pupils will freely consult adults before taking serious steps. The ad- 
ministrator must have as much faith in the judgment of his counselor as the 
pupils do. It is true that sometimes this type of situation results in embarrass- 
ment, but, more frequently, it results in responsible action on the part of the 
pupil or pupils. 

Some examples of this may clarify the concept. A pupil came to me and said 
that his best friend, a senior, was playing truant and that he was afraid the 
assistant principal was on the friend's trail and that if he were caught, this, with 
a series of other misdemeanors, would mean expulsion and sacrificing of his 
diploma. He asked for advice. I advised that the senior come in to see me. Know- 
ing that my contacts were strictly confidential, the senior came in. He told me 
where he went when he was not in school, who wrote his notes, and made a com- 
plete statement of his case. I advised that he go to the assistant principal, tell 
him that he had conferred with me, and that I had assured him that he would 
be punished but not expelled. He did not see fit to take this advice. In our dis- 
cussion we had agreed that if he abandoned the truancy and some other bad 
habits he had, that he might get by for the next ten weeks without being caught 
for past misdeeds. He decided to take the chance although being caught even 
on past misdemeanors would certainly have meant expulsion. I made no effort 
to dissuade him. I did tell the assistant principal that I thought that he would 
have no more trouble with this particular boy, that the boy had come to me on 
the advice of his friends. There was no more trouble and the boy was graduated. 

Another case did not work out quite so peacefully. A girl had been expelled 
from school—she had never been sent to me. She was quite desperate and her 
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friends brought her to me. She was going to leave home, her father gave her no 
peace because she had been in a sex escapade two years previously. She had a 
very high I.Q., but failed all of her courses just to show her father and the school 
that they could not control her. If ever a child needed guidance rather than dis- 
cipline this was the child. She agreed to my contacting her father, but only on 
condition that I would not tell him that she was planning to leave home. The 
father showed very little understanding of any of his children—he did not believe 
that the girl was desperate. When the girl came for another interview, she 
announced definitely that she was leaving home. She promised to go somewhere 
that she thought her parents would approve of and to notify someone that she 
was alright so that her parents would not worry too much. She did just that and, 
unfortunately for me, I was the one she notified. I called her parents and told 
them that the girl had called me from out of town and told me where she was 
and that she was alright but had told me only on my promise that I would not 
devulge her whereabouts. The parents were angry, accused me of harboring the 
girl, had the sheriff investigate me, and appealed to the superintendent of schools. 
The girl was Catholic so I talked the situation over with a very fine priest of my 
acquaintance who agreed that my confidence was sacred. He in turn visited her 
parish priest. This parish priest violated the confidence he had promised to keep. 
The girl was apprehended but left home permanently soon afterwards. If the 
superintendent had not been disturbed although he upheld my action, I think 
I could have worked out a satisfactory solution with either the family or the 
juvenile court. 

A third very unusual case saved the school and the administrator much em- 
barrassment. Two pupils, knowing that whatever they told me would be treated 
confidentially, asked me if I knew ‘Tiger Lil."” They reported very vile talk on a 
public service bus on the way home from school every evening centering around 
a particular girl. These pupils thought that the situation was becoming so bad 
that their parents and the public would be taking a hand before long and they 
preferred that I do something. I identified ‘Tiger Lil’ and sent for her. She 
readily told me everything that had happened on the bus, and incidentally 
mentioned some ten or eleven boys. The girl was emotionally ill—she had been 
the aggressor in every case. She wanted help but had no adult to whom she could 
turn in confidence. She was grateful and co-operated in every way. All but two 
of the boys took the same attitude. They had extreme feelings of guilt and 
welcomed help in putting an end to the situation. I arranged that each boy 
should bring either his mother or his father for a confidential conference. The 
two boys who refused to co-operate finally were persuaded to bring their priest. 
The principal never did know who the boys were. The girl permitted me to lay 
her personal situation before the principal. He had to take action. Instead of 
assisting the family to get psychiatric help, for the mother of the girl needed it 
also, the case of the girl was removed from guidance, placed in administration, 
and she was transferred to another school! If the principal had handled the case 
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of the boys administratively, there would have been disciplinary action which 
would have probably become public knowledge and the whole mess would have 
been in the newspapers. The fact that everyone trusted the counselor and that 
he had no disciplinary authority and that everything said to him was treated confiden- 
tially, enabled him to help the youth and their families work out the problem to 
the best interests of everyone concerned. If the counselor had been permitted to 
handle the girls situation after it had been made a matter of administrative 
knowledge, something constructive would have been accomplished there. 

I find that many principals are afraid that, if they do not punish all infractions 
and if they do not punish similar infractions in similar ways, a feeling of injustice 
will develop among the pupils of the school. The principals, themselves, have a 
feeling of being unfair. We used to feel that everyone had to learn to read and 
to figure at the same rate and that all pupils could and should learn the same 
amount. Individual difference in ability and motivation in behavior in inter- 
relationships among persons is at least as great as individual differences in 
ability and motivation to grasp arithmetic combinations or the symbolism of 
the printed page. A well-trained and experienced counselor may be able to de- 
termine the motivation and ability of the individual to respond to certain social 
situations and may be able to develop improved motivation and ability. If this 
is to be accomplished, the counselor needs the principal's confidence and sup- 
port. Not every case will be successful. However, the individual will probably 
have gained some insight into his own conduct pattern, and the student body will 
develop confidence in the sympathy and understanding of the administration. 

A boy was sent into the office of the principal for using foul language toward 
another boy in the classroom. The punishment for such overt misconduct was 
usually severe and the teacher demanded the ‘‘utmost farthing." The counselor 
happened to be in the office at the time and asked for permission to study the 
situation. The principal and teacher rather grudgingly acquiesced. The culprit 
was a boy who was absent quite often because he helped his father on a truck 
making over-night trips to neighboring towns. This boy was accustomed to 
associating with a very rough class of drivers and laborers both at work and in 
taverns. The occasion for the file epithets was the constant hitting of a slightly 
larger boy. This second boy was a particular problem and had been studied 
without much success by the counselor. He was later referred to a psychiatric 
clinic and pronounced insane and recommended for the state hospital. The 
principal and teacher permitted the counselor to handle the situation. The whole 
problem of the larger boy's well-known tormenting and the smaller boy's rough 
association was discussed by the class. They formulated a code whereby they 
were going to help each one learn to control his language at least while at school. 
The principal was very much perturbed. He thought that the idea that you could 
use any type of language around the school and ‘‘get away with it’’ would spread 
and that he would have an epidemic of cursing and toilet-room writing. This 


did not happen. 
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Pupils are very sensitive to the understanding and love expressed by their 
superiors. ‘Perfect love casteth out fear.’’ Principals must have more faith in 


heaven than in hell. 

A third type of problem which frequently prevents a principal from giving his 
counselor a freer hand is the emotional attitude of the teacher who first sends the 
pupil to the office. Principals who try to do constructive work with pupils sent 
to them are frequently accused of ‘‘just telling them to be good children’’ and 
sending them back to the classroom to repeat the offense. Principals and teachers 
say the same thing about counselors. In general, there is a difference between 
the action of the principal and the counselor. In the first place, the principal 
interviews the pupil between the making of reports or other pressing adminis- 
trative duties. He may know the pupil and may know the family. He usually does 
not have the time to find out if there is something disturbing the pupil on that 
particular day. He does not have time to look up the pupil's 1.Q., his achieve- 
ment record, his absence record, efc., etc. The principal too frequently works on 
his general impression of the pupil and the situation. Further, after the principal 
gives his grandfatherly advice, he returns his attention to his administrative 
duties. The counselor, on the other hand, also knows the pupil and his situation 
in a general way, but his job is to look up the records, to interview the pupil to 
interview the teacher, other teachers, and particularly the home-room teacher. 
The case is not dismissed with some general advice or with a threat of what will 
happen if this happens again. The pupil has had an opportunity to talk, he has 
gained some insight into his own conduct and into the class situation which is 
the direct responsibility of the teacher. The pupil leaves with an appointment 
to consider further the problem. The principal does not have the time and the 
facilities to handle cases in this manner. Unfortunately, most cases are referred 
to the principal only after the teacher and the pupil have become highly emo- 
tional and each feels threatened by the other. It has been my experience that 
after the principal and teachers have gained some confidence in the counselor, 
the teachers will refer cases to the counselor before there is an overt break of 
diplomatic relations. The counselor is then able to interpret the teachers concern 
as a sympathetic desire on the part of the teacher to help the pupil—if the teacher 
“had it in for the pupil,”’ she would have referred the case to the principal not 
to the counselor. 

Emotionally mature adults feel sufficiently secure within themselves to avoid 
crises in the classroom. I do not mean that it will never be best for the class that 
an individual be temporarily removed, but it will be done without emotion and 
for the purpose of relieving the class of his disturbance and interruption rather 
than for purposes of punishment. He will be sent to the principal for custodial 
care not for action. If action is needed, it will be taken only after study of the 
entire situation. 

The mental health aspects of counseling, in fact of all educational processes, 
are becoming more and more dominant. Most mental ill health has its origin 
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during childhood and adolescence. This does not mean that the school is 
directly responsible for the inception of mental illness, but the school has an 
opportunity and, therefore, a responsibility for detecting and ameliorating mental 
health deviations. The school can do much to build personalities which can 
withstand the stresses and strains of modern life. A well-organized guidance 
program will be the core of the mental health activities of the school. The coun- 
selor is, usually, the only person on the faculty who has the time to study indi- 
vidual problems. Principals and teachers, particularly in their capacity as home- 
room teachers, should lean heavily on the counselor for information, inspiration, 


and help. 


The training, experience, and personality of the counselor are important 
factors in determining his place in the school. The authoritarian or democratic 
atmosphere involving all interpersonal relationships—pupils, teacher, adminis- 
trators—is an important factor in determining the place of the guidance pro- 
gram. The principal is the key man. As he can develop democratic procedures 
and delegate powers, so he can develop an adequate guidance program and 
improve the mental health of his pupils and faculty. 





STUDY TOUR TO WESTERN EUROPE 


_ FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE announces a study-tour on European reactions to 
American foreign policy covering the principal countries of Western Europe. Mr. Floyd 
Cave, Professor of Government, San Francisco State College will lead this tour which will 
leave from New York on or about July 1, and return about August 10. Travel to Europe and 
return will be by air. Principal attention in the study-tour will be focused on European reac- 
tions to American foreign policy. Conferences and interviews will be held with prominent 
public officials in the field of foreign policy, party leaders, and outstanding spokesmen of 


various centers of public opinion 


There will be plenty of time for sightseeing, excursions, and participation in cultural 
events as well as recreation. The countries to be visited include England, Belgium, Holland, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. Stops of several days each will be made in England, France, 


Switzerland, and Italy 


The tour is offered especially for those seeking professional advancement through travel 
and is planned to give those participating a working knowledge of postwar Europe and its 
problems, particularly as they bear upon American foreign policy. Upper-division college 
credit may be earned up to six units by those going on this tour. Tuition fees ($47.00) will 
be charged of those registering for credit. Transportation and accommodations will be fur- 
nished by Foreign Study Tours, Inc. of Los Angeles. Cost of this all-expense tour will be 
$1210. For further information, write to Dr. Floyd A. Cave at San Francisco State College, 
124 Buchanan Street, San Francisco 2, California. 





The Conference Method as a 
Home-room Guidance Technique 


A Study in Group Guidance and Counseling 


CHARLES A. GLAUBER 


oo his high-school years, a pupil is counseled in many areas, under 
varying conditions and circumstances, and by numerous individuals. He is 
counseled in respect to the sequence of the subjects he takes, in respect to his 
future occupation, in respect to differences arising between him and his teach- 
ers. He is counseled, either individually or as part of a group, in the home room, 
in the classroom, in the guidance specialist's office. He is counseled by teachers, 
by parents, by the custodian. Furthermore, such counseling, whether sought by 
the pupil or imposed upon him, may come about by haphazard, unorganized, 
even unorthodox means, or it may take place through the most efficient agencies 
of a well-organized, harmoniously co-ordinated, highly integrated program of 
guidance or pupil personnel program. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


This study is concerned with the problem of group counseling by one agency, 
the teacher, with particular reference to the home room operating within an es- 
tablished school-wide pupil personnel program. Specifically, an attempt is made 
to describe in some detail a group technique which is yet relatively foreign to 
the teaching profession but ‘‘which, although by no means new, has in recent 
years received considerable attention from leaders in the adult education move- 
ment, and which it would seem might be modified and more generally used as a 
group guidance technique on the college and secondary-school level.’’ This 
technique—the conference method—is submitted in the hope that it will 
recommend itself for use in those situations where more formal procedures—or 
the absence of any procedure—have proved unsatisfactory and unsuitable. 


THE HOME-ROOM SETTING 


The home room seems to be as much a part of the modern high school as 
the fire drill, football, and the lunchroom. It has all the ear-marks of a thing that 
is here to stay. From school to school, however, the home room exists with 
variations, especially in respect to frequency each week and length of period. 


' Anna Y. Reed, Guidance and Personnel Services in Education. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1944, 
pp. 258-259. 

Charles A. Glauber is a participant in the Dallas Area Doctoral Program of the Southern 
Methodist University and The University of Texas, 3000 Irwindell Blvd., Dallas, Texas. 
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Other differences are in the time of day when it is held and in the types of activi- 
ties found in, expected of, or scheduled for the home room. 

Historically, the home room was one of the earliest guidance organizations 
established in the school. Its main purpose has been to set up an ideal, intimate, 
democratic relationship between pupils and teachers in which the curriculums, 
extracurricular activities, and general guidance program might be better co- 
ordinated. Home rooms have been in existence under different names for two 
or three decades. They were started in many schools mainly to take care of vari- 
ous necessary administrative and extra-class activities and probably have made 
their most important contribution in this administrative area, rather than in the 
guidance areas that gradually evolved.? 

Reed? discloses that ‘ ‘home room’ is a secondary-school term and that it has 
been the most continuously and universally used of all group guidance media.” 
She adds: “Statistical tabulations indicate that at the present time it is the most 
common and, very frequently, the only group guidance medium provided by 
administrative authorities.’’ However, the home room as a “guidance period” 
has not been as successful as it is so often presumed to be. Reed observes: “In 
spite of their age, universality, and abundant program implementation, the con- 
sensus of student opinion, with more than a modicum of support from parents 
and teachers, suggests that home-room programs are the most universally 
criticized and most universally disliked of all the supplements to the educational 
curriculum. Home rooms, as guidance media, have been successful in a few 
instances, near-failures in some school systems, and dismal failures in others.‘ 

Erickson attempts to be specific in accounting for the failure of the home 
room: 

If a general evaluation were to be made, it would probably be safe to say that in general, 
high-school home-room programs have largely failed because of the lack of organization 
the allotting of too much time to the home-room period before the teachers become actively 
interested in it; the number of interruptions that have been allowed to disrupt it; the wide 
range of interests of high-school students, which take them out of and beyond the home 
room; and the lack of time or place for individual counseling and guidance. 

Williamson also criticizes the traditional home room, but from a slightly 
different point of view: 

Teachers are expected, often without training, to advise students upon problems of social 
and extracurricular activities through the inadequate medium of the home room... . In 
most high schools counseling is a function of everyone, and, therefore, the results in the 
lives of students are negligible.® 

But in spite of its obvious weaknesses, the institution of the home room seems 
to have possibilities as an effective instrument of group guidance. Reed offers 
this encouragement, which conveys with it at least a hint for a method of pro- 
cedure: 


? Clifford E. Erickson, A Basic Text for Guidance Workers. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947, pp. 273-274 
* Reed, op. cit., pp. 251-252 
* Ibid, op. cit., p. 252 


5 Erickson, op. cit., p. 274 
* E. G. Williamson, How to Counsel Students. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939, pp. 43-44 
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However, cven with the odds against them, home rooms at their best have possibilities 
as useful media for the exercise of informal group guidance functions. If the word “guid- 
ance” has fallen into such disrepute that it will stigmatize any service which carries its name, 
the word may be dropped and the guidance period be renamed the ‘‘conference period,” or 
something similar which will imply that all participants, the teacher included, will confer or 
consult together.’ 

Here is the setting for the “conference method.’ Keenly interested in this 
technique, Reed has directed considerable effort toward adapting this industrial 
personnel group training method to educational personnel work. 

Reports of conferences held under Federal, state, and private auspices were collected by 
the present writers and studied for suggestions which might be helpful in group guidance 
discussions under educational auspices, which then as now were not very successful. These 
experiences, examples, and reports indicated that the problems common to industrial work- 
ers and their superiors were very similar to the problems continuously arising in educational 
groups, and that the possibilities of developing effective horizontal co-operation were shared 
alike by both groups. Enough suggestions seemed pertinent to warrant a tryout in education, 
both in courses preparing teachers for educational personnel work and in student groups, if 
counselors were interested in experimentation. For more than a decade, all teachers and 
counselors who attended the course in counseling methods given by the author at New York 
University from 1924 to 1939 had an opportunity to participate in a demonstration confer- 
ence patterned after these industrial conferences, and a number of counselors tried the pro- 
cedure in secondary-school programs.® 

However, Reed is not alone in espousing the conference method as a home- 
room technique. Cox, Duff and McNamara seem to favor it over some other 


procedures in common use. 

The use of parliamentary organization and procedure is so common that the belief ap- 
pears to be prevalent that they were ordained. . . . A clear view of the matter, however, will 
show that the formal procedures that evolved during several centuries in the British Parlia- 
ment are not the only ones by which a group may make decisions. There is a widespread 
notion that one sure way of being democratic is to decide every issue by putting it to a vote 
and by following the will of the majority. For many reasons this procedure is arbitrary, and 
there is much to be said for the Quaker method of talking things out until there is complete 
agreement—unanimous consent. . . . 

The conference procedure, in recent years refined and widely used in labor-management 
discussions and other situations requiring that every shade of opinion be heard and weighed 
in trying for agreement, is another way of accomplishing a “meeting of the minds.”’ It is 
quite as fair as the conventional ‘‘rules of order.’’ Indeed, it is simpler to learn and may often 
be fairer, for it does not permit some slick parliamentarian to control a situation in such a 
manner as to controvert the real desire of the group.® 


Need any more be said about the plight of the home room? Need any more be 
said about the timeliness of examining a group technique which could only 
improve the home room as an agency of group guidance? 


7 Reed, op. cit., p. 254 . 


§ Ihid., p. 259. “A. Norman Davis of the Frederick E. Bellows High School, Mamaroneck, New York, in a 
Field Course Report for 1936 to 1937 gave a very unusual account of his work with a home-room group. The meth- 
ods were presented in detail, and stenographic reports, participation charts, and evaluations of each conference 
by the pupils were included. The results were very promising, and had the report been published, it would have 
contained many suggestions for others who have charge of home-room programs.” 

* Philip W. L. Cox, John Carr Duff, and Marie McNamara, Basic Principles of Guidance. New York: Prentice- 


Hall, Inc. 1949, p. 195 
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DELIMITATION OF THE SUBJECT 


It is not within the scope of this article either to offer a ready-made home-room 
group guidance technique in the form of a modified conference method or even 
to attempt to suggest how the plan may be modified to that end. The sole ob- 
jective is to lay before the reader the conference method as it is found in industry: 
a procedure with which to become acquainted and which may eventually find 
its place in the resourceful home-room teacher's repertoire of tricks and tech- 
niques. It is as Reed so aptly points out: 

This technique is given major attention, not because it is more useful than any other group 
methods, but because it is less familiar to teachers and counselors and, therefore, may have 
a suggestion which will be new to some.!° 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Although a number of reliable works on the conference method are available, 
none— including even the more recent books and periodicals—seems to cover 
the subject more completely and objectively than Shellow and Harmon's 
Conference Manual for Training Foremen. For this reason, the writer has taken the 
liberty of presenting, on the following pages, materials which verily represent a 
digest of those portions of the book dealing with the more specific aspects and 
characteristics of the conference method.!! Another source of data is the writer's 
own experience as senior training supervisor at the Naval Ammunition Depot, 
Mare Island, California, where, during the year 1946, he was privileged to ob- 
serve, to attend, and, finally, to direct classes for the training of local conference 
leaders in the new Navy-wide Work Improvement Program for civilian em- 
ployees. !2 

THE CONFERENCE METHOD 


Beginnings. In searching for a method of training that would be acceptable to 
the factory foreman, Charles R. Allen and his contemporaries, in 1914, hit on 
the idea of a series of conferences in which the leader would carefully refrain 
from lecturing and, instead, encourage the group members to exchange ideas 
regarding their common problems in supervision. Out of these original fore- 
manship training conferences, there were developed the methods and technique 
now used in all conference instruction. Today, the conference method is uni- 
versally accepted as the best method available, not only for upgrading industrial 
and commercial employees, but for training any group of people in subjects in 
which they already have had practical experience.!8 


® Reed, op. cit., p. 259 
\! Sadie Myers Shellow and Glenn R. Harmon, Conference Manual for Training Foremen. New Y ork: Harper 


and Brothers, 1933 
2? Office of Industrial Relations, Navy Civilian Personnel Instructions, Section 230 (“‘NCPI 230°), Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Navy Department. Any issue since 1946. The name of the program has recently been changed to 
Employee Development Program 
8 Alfred M. Cooper, How to Conduct Conferences (2nd ed.). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946, 


p. 138. 
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Fundamental Principles.\4 In a typical conference, a group of people having 
common problems and related interests sit informally together to exchange their 
points of view and their individual experiences and to pool together their vari- 
ous opinions, with the object in mind of arriving at some definite conclusion. 
The leader opens the discussion by making a clear statement of the problem, 
sees to it that each person has an opportunity to express himself, keeps irrelevant 
material from turning the discussion into fruitless channels, and summarizes the 
conclusions evolved. Although the procedure appears informal and casual to the 
observer, there are certain fundamental principles which are implicit in the 
method itself, if it is to bring the result toward which it aims; that is, concurrence 
upon matters of principle or action. 

Setting for a Conference. In addition to the usual physical conditions of a 
meeting-room, such as good lighting and comfortable chairs, there are certain 
other features which are peculiar to the conference room. The room should be 
equipped with an oblong table large enough so that about twenty-one people 
may be seated around it without crowding. In conferring, it is important that 
each member is able to see the face of every other member. The same effect is 
also achieved by the familiar ‘‘horse-shoe”’ or ““U"’ arrangement of several tables 
with the open part of the arrangement toward the front of the room so that the 
leader can move freely between the rows. Too much stress cannot be placed 
upon the importance of the “round-table” idea. It is often advisable to provide 
pads of paper for each participant. The whole setting must contribute toward a 
spirit of informality. If the majority of the group are smokers, then smoking 
should be permitted. 

Duration of the Conference. Experience has shown that conferences lasting an 
hour and a half have been the most satisfactory. The one-hour conference is 
popular and effective because it is so easily adjusted to other schedules. But 
whatever the length, it is most important that the group know how long the 
conference will last, and that the leader take pains to start on time and clearly 
round out the conclusions on schedule. Conferences should be held on com- 
pany time, if there is the least degree of management compulsion. 

Size of the Group. The group should be large enough to maintain an interested 
discussion and small enough so that everyone present may take an active part. 
Most conference leaders prefer not less than ten and not more than twenty. 
However, the quantity of experience, knowledge, and ideas will generally be 
directly proportionate to the number of persons conferring. 

Subject Matter. The selection of the subject matter for a conference involves 
five very important considerations: 


1. The subject must present a problem, a felt difficulty, or a controversial question. 
2. The matter under consideration must be within the experiences of the group members. 


< 


3. The problem, difficulty, or controversial question must be such that the group has 
power and authority to do something about it 


14 Except as otherwise noted, this description of the conference method is taken from Shellow and Harmon 
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4. The subject must be interesting and alive to all 
5. The conference must end with a product, the whole of which no one member of the 
group had previously possessed and which must be useful to all 


How the Conference Method May Be Used in Industry. The introduction of the 
conference method in industry has had a distinctly democratizing effect. That 
partnership of interest which has been the goal of those concerned with indus- 
trial relations seems more nearly at hand when the employees, themselves, by 
means of conferences, lay down many of the rules governing their own conduct. 
In general, there are five separate purposes for which the conference method can 


be utilized in industry: (1) to develop job-training methods, (2) to work out 
accident-prevention methods, (3) to solve problems in supervision of men and 
work, (4) to develop a practical philosophy for handling men, and (5) to de- 
velop customer-contact technique. 


The Conference Leader. The selection of a person to become the leader of con- 
ferences is an important responsibility of the sponsor of the enterprise. The re- 
sults and efforts will vary in direct proportion to the fitness of the person filling 
the leader's chair. There are also definite qualifications and characteristics which 
should govern the selection of the conference leader. The most common of 
these are: (1) the personnel manager or member of the personnel department, 
(2) a member of the training staff, (3) a foreman, (4) an executive, and (5) the 
services of vocational education staff members. 


Personal Qualifications of the Leader. The conference leader must be a gracious 
person—dependably and consistently gracious. 


He must possess a high degree of intelligence 

He must have a happy sense of humor 

He must be broad-minded. 

He must be a likeable sort of person and one who wears well. 

He should be notably inquisitive—a searcher—a person who pries into the reasons behind 
existing conditions or ideas 

He must have an alert mind 

He must have evidenced a preference to work with people rather than with machines or 
routine activity. 

He must possess a high degree of integrity 

He must be patient, even-tempered, and a good listener 

He must be free from prejudices which would in any sense be counteractive to an open 
mind 

He must have evidenced himself as a person who generally stands out somewhat promi- 
nently in most of the activities in which he is engaged 

He should have evidenced specific interest in personnel activities. 

He must be a practical sort of person accustomed to thinking and speaking in concrete 
terms. 

He should have had some experience in appearing before groups of persons 

He must be the sort of person who prefers to help or provide help to those who may be 
developed rather than inclined to instruct them 

He must have a sense of logic and proportion. 

He must have poise and bearing 
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He must be able and willing to adjust himself to many and diverse situations and people 
—smoothly adaptable. 

He must be unselfish in his attitude. 

He should have had industrial experience and some direct supervisory responsibilities, or 
have had opportunities to become quite clearly appreciative of supervisory responsibilities 
and problems. 

Without question this list of personal requirements could be extended and 
amplified. The important thing to recognize, however, is that not everyone or 
anyone can be a successful conference leader. 

How a Conference Plan Is Prepared. The successful conference leader guides the 
group discussion through three successive, but fundamental, steps: (1) The 
identification of the difficulty; (2) Causes of the difficulty; and (3) Remedies for 
the difficulty. The plan which the leader draws up in anticipation of a conference 
on a given topic is so arranged and includes such materials as to provide for 
accomplishing the steps of this formula. While no two leaders would plan a 
conference the same way, whether on the same topic and/or for the same group, 
there is what Cooper calls the “irreducible minimum’’!» for a conference plan. 
This is probably more commonly known as the “‘four-stage plan" whose struc- 
ture is the basis for most conference plan preparation: 

1. Aim or purpose of the conference. 


2. An outline of introductory remarks. 
3. A list of those questions and notes that are to be employed in the body, or develop- 


mental section, of the conference. 
4. Notes on concluding remarks, together with any reminders or assignments that this 


group must receive just before the conference is adjourned. 

Selection of Topic and Statement of Objectives. The conference leader selects the 
topic, or specific subject, for a conference in accordance with the principles 
stated under “Subject Matter’’ above. After some deliberation over the condi- 
tion which has given rise to the need of holding the conference and reflecting to 
the best of his ability on what is to be achieved or solved, he sets down a spe- 
cific statement of objectives. The objectives must be firmly established in his 
mind, not only during the development of the plans, but, particularly, during 
the conference. These objectives are his compass by which he maintains the 
course of progress of the conference. 

The Thinking Chart. The thinking chart which is developed on a blackboard 
or chart space with the discussion is fundamentally the graphic representation of 
the logical thinking process expected, considering the particular subject selected. 
With practice, a leader becomes able to picture the whole process of a confer- 
ence. The leader must also realize that by the thinking chart he is incidentally 
teaching the process of logical analysis. 

Normal Events and Situations of the Conference. In conducting conferences, the 
leader encounters many different situations, each of which requires some par- 
ticular technique in order to maintain the true principles of the conference at all 


'§ Cooper, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 
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times. The following events and situations are considered normal and occur in 


any well-governed conference: 

1. Assembling a homogeneous group. 

2. Creating an informal atmosphere. 

3. Introducing the subject. 

4. Starting the discussion 

5. Directing the thinking and analysis. 

6. Keeping the discussion “‘across the table."’ 

7. Drawing in all members. 

8. Summarizing 

Unusual Events and Circumstances Arising in Conferences. The leader must always 
be prepared to recognize and meet unusual situations and irregularities. Here are 


some of the most probable difficulties: 
1. Difficulties of the ‘‘first conference.” 
. Discussion drifts off into unrelated subject. 
. One person tends to monopolize the discussion. 
. Some of the group start “panning” management. 
Orderly discussion degenerates into a personal argument. 

6. A participant has no use for the conference leader. 

The group attempts to force the leader to express an opinion or take sides. 

Recording the Minutes. The minutes of a conference serve several purposes: 

1. Absentees can become acquainted with the objectives, the problems, and the solutions 
quickly and thoroughly 

2. They are an objective record of accomplishment. 

3. They become permanent sources of reference for the future. 

Experience dictates that there are certain rules which should be followed in 
order that the minutes may be of real use and a credit to the conference group: 

1. The minutes should contain only material from the conference. 

2. The same wording which appeared on the thinking chart should be used wherever 
possible. 

3. Important general statements should be recorded separately. 

. Important opinions of minority groups must be recorded. 

. The minutes should restate the development of the conference. 

. The main headings as well as the records should imply action. 

. Confidential statcements or those involving some particular individual should not ap- 
pear in the minutes 

8. Any important side-track situation which was settled should be recorded. 

9. The minutes should be made clear and attractive. 

10. Every participant should be regularly supplied with a copy as soon as possible after 
the conference has been held. 

Applying Results. In order that the time and effort spent on a conference pro- 
gram may be worth while, it is necessary to be sure that the conference members 
are going to “do something” about whatever situation they have been discus- 
sing. Recommending the use of personal check-up lists on self-improvement, 
making various kinds of assignments, and providing reviews and tests are but 
a few of the procedures at the disposal of the conference leader. 

The importance of prompt applications of the conclusions reached-at a con- 
ference is self-evident. Conferences become a practical and valuable method of 
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re-education only in so far as the results of the combined thinking of all of the 
supervisory force can be applied with profit during their daily contacts with their 


men. 
APPRAISAL 


The conference method has been found so extremely efficacious that experts 
are often astonished at the results attained through this type of instruction. As 
Cooper observes:"” 

It is difficult for the educator who has gained most of his knowledge from books and lec- 
tures to understand whence has come this new knowledge, which the students now un- 
doubtedly possess, yet which was not taught them out of books or by lecture method. The 
expert must learn to appreciate that there exists an enormous reservoir of neglected knowl- 
edge which has never found its way into books, but which has been passed on from em- 
ployee to employee for many generations. Also, although each generation of employees 
adds something to this body of knowledge, individual workers possess only a portion of 
this information. It is only when groups of such employees are gathered together in confer- 
ences, and their knowledge is brought out and distributed through the entire group, that 
each member of the group acquires the sum of the learning that was formerly spread among 
individual workmen in that industry. 

The substance of Cooper's observation seems to be shared by no less authori- 
ties in the field of educational personnel work than Germane and Germane, who 
write in reference to group guidance in high school: 

The methods used in group guidance courses do not differ in kind from those used in the 
regular subject-matter offerings. However, there should be a marked increase in the degree 
of participation (sic!) on the part of students in group guidance courses. In these courses, 
at least half and half student-teacher leadership in the discussions is desirable. In fact, there 
are times when ninety per cent of the activity should be by students."* 

This, then, is the over-all picture. On the one hand, modern industry, recog- 
nizing the unsuitability and ineffectiveness of conventional methods of instruc- 
tion in certain phases of its group training programs, turned up with, tried out, 
and turned to the conference method. This technique has proved successful, as 
its wide use attests. On the other hand, the modern high school has in the home- 
room or guidance period a group situation, not unsimilar to that in industry, 
which evidently cannot be handled by conventional classroom methods, which 
evidently demands some other kind of technique, but regarding which, osten- 
sibly, little or no substantial progress has been made, by the teaching profes- 
sion as a whole, toward arriving at some definitive solution. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The number, as well as the variety, of conclusions possible as a result of this 
study could be listed almost without end. Actually, however, only those general 
conclusions which seem most apropos of the original statement of the problem, 
as delimited, are given. It is concluded that: 


17 Cooper, op. cit., p. 141 
18 Charles E. Germane and Edith G. Germane, Personnel Work in High School. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 


1941, p. 459 
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1. The character and mechanics of the conference method are such as to make it, with 
incidental modification, suitable for use in at least some phases of group guidance in the 
high school. 

2. The nature and function of the high-school home room is such as to dispose it to the 
use of the conference method in at least some phases of group guidance. 

3. The conference method in some form is even now being successfully employed, though 
probably unwittingly in most instances, in a few isolated high-school group guidance 
situations 

4. Home-room teachers and counselors would undoubtedly resort often and widely to 
the conference method if they had the opportunity, in college and/or in-service training 
courses, to familiarize themselves thoroughly with this group technique 





RESEARCH REPORTS ON AUTOMOBILE DRIVING AVAILABLE 


HE American Automobile Association announces the completion of four research 
reports of interest to the motorists of the nation. These reports are: Results of Driver Education 
No. 39—summarizes 19 studies made to determine the effect of driver training on accident 
and violation records); Age and Complex Reaction Time (No. 41—this study indicates that 
complex reaction time increases with age); Reliability of the Night-sight Meter (No. 42—de- 
scribes a new test for measuring the ability of the driver to see at night); and Age and the 
Ability to See at Night (No. 43—indicates that older people have much more difficulty in seeing 


at night 


THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PHYSICIANS AND SCHOOLS 


,——— MENTS for the Fourth National Conference on Physicians and Schools, 


popularly known as the Highland Park Conference, to be held September 30 through 
October 2, 1953 at Moraine-on-the-Lake Hotel, Highland Park, Illinois, have been an- 
nounced by Dr. W. W. Bauer, Director of the Bureau of Health Education of the American 
Medical Association. These conferences have been sponsored biennially by the Bureau since 
1947. Invitations to send official delegates to the Conference will be mailed to all state 
medical associations, state departments of health, and state departments of education in 
the near future. Representatives of national health agencies concerned with children of school 
ige and consultants to former Highland Park Conferences will also be invited. Detailed 
arrangements for the Conference have not yet been completed, but, to provide more time 
tor discussion and exchange of experiences with colleagues from other states, the Conference 
will extend over three days. Opportunity for discussion of a greater number of specific sub- 
ects is being arranged. The Conference will close with the traditional banquet on the even- 
ing of the final day 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING FRESHMEN DOUBLED THIS YEAR 


HERE are about twice as many chemical engineering freshmen in colleges this year as 
last, according to a survey made by Chemical Engineering, a McGraw-Hill publication. About 
5,000 freshmen are enrolled in 110 schools, an astounding number considering the bleak 
forecasts on engineering enrollments made by experts. The increase in freshmen has boosted 
total chemical engineering enrollments over the country 6.7 per cent over last year. Higher 
engineering salaries and publicity, spurred by the shortage of engineers, have had an effect 
A substantial number of the colleges answering the survey suggested that industry make 
more scholarships available to deserving students 

About half of the colleges last year made a regular practice of visiting high schools and 
many sent teachers, department heads, and deans to talk on engineering as a career. But there 
is not much correlation apparent between self-promotion by the schools and increases in 
enrollment, the magazine points out. Although a few schools reported sharply increased 
interest in engineering since they began visiting high schools, the majority noted little 
hange. Some of the sharpest enrollment gains were made by institutions that did nothing 


special to attract students 











A School-Community Occupational Survey 


DORA A. AMES 


(— RIVER High School, New Jersey, seeks to meet the needs of its 
pupils and of the communities which it serves, as well as the “needs of all 
American youth.”’! Periodically these needs should be estimated and an appraisal 
made of the extent to which they are being met. Such evaluation of our curricu- 
lar offerings and services was the main objective of a community occupational 
survey, begun in May, 1950, by the guidance department of the Toms River 
Schools. The original problem or purpose was to determine the need for re- 
vising the vocational curricula at Toms River High School, but, as the project 
progressed, all courses were included. Queries were sent to employers, to high- 
school pupils and their families, and to high-school graduates. 


Such an undertaking required administrative support, faculty and pupil 
assistance, community understanding, and the mutual co-operation of all con- 
cerned. Since one of the basic tenets of the philosophy of the Toms River school 
system is continuous improvement, willingness to conduct an occupational 
survey was shown by all administrators and the board of education. This support 
not only included financial backing’ but also the equally important recognition 
of the values of the project, the discussion of plans, and the release of time neces- 
sary during the school day for pupil interviews, for clerical assistance, and for 
the explanation and administration of survey forms. 


The courses of study at Toms River High School was originally established 
after a study of community needs. Also, during the past several years, new sub- 
jects have been added, such as social behavior and family relationships. The con- 
tinuous work of faculty and staff members to make these subjects vital has been 
aided by pupil interest and participation. This spirit made conducting an occu- 
pational survey a rewarding task. During the survey itself and after the report 
was completed, several faculty meetings were devoted to the project and its 
findings. The pupil-parent questionnaires were distributed to pupils, explained, 
and partially completed during English class periods by the teachers. The 
commercial department gave much class time for typing, mimeographing, and 
addressing envelopes. Teachers also released pupils from classes during the week 

| Planning for American Youth, National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Sr., 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1944, p. 10 
2 Actual cost of the project was $306.10. 


Miss Dora A. Ames is Director of Guidance in the Toms River High School, Toms River, 
New Jersey. 
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when interviews were held with employers. Several staff members assisted in 
tabulating data from the questionnaires. 

Pupils, too, helped in a most gratifying manner. Business pupils addressed 
envelopes to employers, typed and mimeographed some survey forms, made 
telephone contacts, and did much personal interviewing. The interviews with 
employers were made by seniors; the purpose of the suryey and the procedures 
of interviewing were explained to the entire senior class, during history periods, 
by the guidance director. Volunteers were then selected to interview employers 
on the basis of individual interest. For example, boys or girls choosing profes- 
sions were sent to professional workers; boys intending to become auto mechan- 
ics went to garage owners; members of the office practice class interviewed per- 
sons who employed clerical help. All pupils in grades seven to twelve partici- 
pated in filling in questionnaires and taking them to their parents for completion. 
The percentages of those responding indicated their co-operation: 84.4 per cent 
of the pupils and 88.9 per cent of the family groups replied. 

Both the administrative support and the assistance of faculty and pupils were 
essential to create the community understanding and co-operation we were able 
to secure. Local newspapers gave us not only front page stories but helpful 
editorials as well. The local township committee set aside, by resolution, the 
week of student-employer interviewing as “Student-Employer Achievement 
Week.”’ Both employers and interviewers reported with satisfaction upon their 
experiences. Talks on the survey were favorably received in clubs such as Rotary, 
Lions, and Kiwanis, in business groups, and in the parent-teacher association. 

Mutual co-operation, then, was.the key to the success of the survey, co-opera- 
tion from the school administration, faculty, pupils, parents, employers, and thus 
the whole community. Such an account does not mean there were no “adminis- 
trative headaches,”’ delays, hindrances, or inconveniences. But the brief story 
of the survey, which the following portion of this article presents, illustrates the 
considerations outlined in the first section. 

In May, 1950, after eight months of preliminary study and planning, occu- 
pational survey blanks were mailed to employers and to graduates and non- 
graduates of Toms River High School in the classes of 1947, 1948, and 1949. 
Printed questionnaires in postcard form, self-addressed and stamped for return, 
plus mimeographed letters explaining the survey, were mailed to these groups. 
At the same time mimeographed questionnaires were distributed to pupils in 
grades seven to twelve in Toms River and the other school districts whose 
pupils attended Toms River High School. The pupils took these home for 
completion. Questions on the blanks included the types of work in the area, 
the numbers employed at various jobs, personal qualities essential in holding a 
job, weaknesses apparent among beginning workers, and suggestions concern- 
ing school courses and services. 


* Survey forms are all reproduced in the Report of the Toms River Schools Community Occupational Survey, Part 2— 
Statistical Summary, Toms River Schools, Toms River, New Jersey, September, 1951, pp. 56-64 
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The nature and extent of the returns, tabulated in June and in the fall of 1950, 
modified the next steps in the survey. No further information was sought from 
parents, pupils, or graduates. Follow-up of non-graduates and contacts with 
employees were postponed. In the first form sent to employers, the request for 
personal interviews at a later date was included. Since this suggestion was favor- 
ably received and since originally follow-up by means of personal interviews 
had been planned, a second contact of employers by this method was made in 
February, 1951. Although the employers were asked to set dates for personal 
interviews or for telephone contacts, those who hired persons in the age group 
sixteen to twenty-five were more especially urged to do so. This change was 
made, from including workers of all ages, because the high school is more 
directly concerned with training beginning workers. 

Final data upon which report statistics and recommendations were made were 
based upon the following percentages of responses from the various groups 
contacted: family groups represented in grades seven to twelve, 610 or 88.9 per 
cent; pupils in grades seven to twelve, 757 or 84.4 per cent; employers, 378 or 
54.0 per cent; graduates, 142 or 39.6 per cent. Later more complete follow-up 
of graduates and of nongraduates are planned. 

In order to visualize the background of the survey, some information about 
the local area is essential. The sections included the town of Toms River, the 
communities surrounding it in which Toms River people were working, and 
other school districts whose pupils were sent to Toms River High School. The 
population covered totaled about 17,500, or about 31 per cent of the whole 
county. Toms River, in Ocean County, New Jersey, is a rapidly growing com- 
munity. The county is mainly rural; its principal sources of income are chiefly 
eggs and poultry and the summer resort trade. Toms River is the business 
center of this east-central section of coastal New Jersey. Also its location within 
one hundred miles of both New York City and Philadelphia and its progressive 
spirit have influenced the establishment of an increasing number of residences 
and small businesses. 

Toms River High School, in size about 625, offers six curricula, or courses of 
study. At the time of the survey, pupils were enrolled as follows: college prepara- 
tory—42.2 per cent; business—27.0 per cent; carpentry—9.9 per cent; auto 
mechanics—9.2 per cent; homemaking—5.8 per cent; fine arts—1.2 per cent; 
mixed—4.7 per cent. The carpentry course is one which includes building, and 
boat construction and maintenance. Auto mechanics is the repair and mainten- 
ance of internal combustion engines, marine engines, and farm equipment. 

Survey statistics and findings revealed an employment pattern similar to that 
of the county, with the major types as follows: sales, building and construction, 
clerical work, and skilled and semi-skilled trades. Comparisons of pupils’ occu- 
pational interests and of graduates’ actual occupations with employment needs 
and with the number of pupils enrolled in high-school courses pointed to these 
as some of the probable conclusions: 
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1. Over-enrollment in the college preparatory course 
2. Under-enrollment in the homemaking course and in some business and trade prepara- 
tory subjects 
3. Too many pupils with job interests in professional and semi-professional fields 
4. Too few pupils with job interests in service, sales, and skilled and semi-skilled fields 
5. More thorough guidance in measuring aptitudes and in electing school subjects 


6. The need to study additions to the curriculum 


A word of caution in interpreting these or any similar conclusions a principal 
may consider seems wise. A school cannot introduce new courses or subjects 
quickly and without considering other information in addition to a survey. 
Many things influence a pupil's choice of an occupation; some jabs will never 
be chosen first by any pupil. Also many pupils in high school are uncertain of 
their occupational preferences. Furthermore, the types of jobs for which a school 
is able to give training are limited by local considerations. 


Other questions with which secondary-school administrators are concerned 
are these: Are the occupational interests of pupils related to their courses of 
study? Do graduates enter jobs related to their high-school subjects? Some con- 
clusions from the Toms River statistics were as follows: 

1. The per cent showing no apparent relationship between pupil course and job interest, 
15.4 per cent, was small enough not to cause too much concern but large enough to indicate 
need for more individual counseling 


2. The per cent showing no apparent relationship between courses taken by graduates 


and their future careers, 21.0 per cent, did not seem high enough to cause undue alarm. The 
need was definite, however, to make a more complete study of graduates and one of drop 


outs. 

3. A close relationship between graduates’ courses and careers was indicated by 67.7 per 
cent, and that between pupils’ courses and job preferences was shown by 50.7 per cent. 
Thirty two and seven tenths per cent of the pupils was uncertain of an occupational interest. 


The survey asked several other questions of employers, pupils, parents, and 
graduates. These answers contained implications important for high-school 
principals to consider. Graduates, pupils, and their parents were asked what they 
considered the most valuable subjects. In the college preparatory course, both 
graduates and pupils listed English first and mathematics second. Others in- 
cluded by both were typing and social behavior. Typing headed the lists from 
the commercial course pupils and graduates; others on both included English, 
stenography, and bookkeeping. In the auto mechanics, carpentry, and home 
makirig courses, both groups listed the auto mechanics, carpentry, and home- 
making subjects as the most valuable to them. English and mathematics were 
given by parents as the two most important. 

High school teachers and principals are frequently asking or being asked this 
question: What personal qualities are most important in holding a job? Honesty, 
neatness, courtesy, punctuality, and appearance were listed as most essential by 
employers, graduates, pupils, and parents. It is significant that employers in- 
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cluded many personal qualities when they were asked to list necessary job skills 
and weaknesses among beginning workers. Although the skills varied from job 
to job, the differences were not marked enough to be outstanding. In fact, when 
one considers that so many personal qualities were listed as skills, it becomes 
apparent that the same things seem to be required regardless of the type of work. 


This rather detailed summary of some conclusions reached after a study of 
survey data is included in this article since the author feels that secondary-school 
personnel are dealing with the same or similar problems. Recommendations 
based upon these conclusions are now being acted upon and studied in Toms 
River. The general recommendation to appoint a curriculum committee has been 
accepted. This group will study the survey data and other related materials. 
Special consideration is to be given to adding subjects in agriculture, sales, 
getting and holding a job, and to increasing the offerings in industrial arts. 
Teachers are working on ways to improve skills in English and arithmetic and to 
re-emphasize personal traits and habits. Follow-up studies of graduates and non- 
graduates are underway, and periodic continuation of the survey is planned. 


In addition to those recommendations, which have been acted upon, other 
results have become apparent. The school became more aware of community 
trends and needs. Good employer-school relationships were fostered, and the 
placement of pupils increased. Also the purposes and services of the guidance 
department were clarified. 


High-school administrators, teachers, or guidance workers who consider a 
project as wide in scope as an occupational survey must study the local strengths 
and weaknesses of the school system, must anticipate and meet the administra- 
tive implications, and must insure its completion and follow-up with thorough- 
ness and foresight. 





STUDY PROGRAMS ABROAD 


 — different study-tour programs in the field of social science and fine arts 
have been arranged by Study Abroad, Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 


York. These tours have been carefully organized and include complete itinerary, ac- 


commodations, meals, programs, incidentals, and academic credit. Some of the pro- 
grams according to names are: Comparative Education, Sketching in Europe, Art of 
Western Europe, Our Musical Heritage, International Relations, Marketing Methods, 
Social Problems, efc. For complete information as to cost, efc., write to Study Abroad 


at the above address 











An Experiment Comes of Age 


ELIZABETH S. FORCE 


| * the Toms River School Community Occupational Survey, Part I, released 
September 1, 1951, there appears this statement: “‘It is interesting to note that 
graduates listed both social behavior and family relationships not only among 
the most valuable subjects taken but also among those they wished they had 
taken.""! Thus Miss Dora A. Ames, Guidance Director, who conducted the 
survey and prepared the report, finds that the two mentioned experimental cour- 
ses begun in 1941 have vigorous support in 1951 not only from the graduates 
who had the courses but also from those former students who wanted to take 
them and did not do so for one reason or another. These findings are, of course, 
heartening to the school administrators, parents, and the board of education as 
well as to the teachers and pupils. In any area of study, whether it be history, 
civics, health, literature, psychology, religion, or family and social relationships, 
the sixty-four dollar question ‘What good has it done?’’ eventually arises to 
plague the inventor. The subject of evaluation and objective measurement is a 
long, long story, too complex to be discussed here. However, if, after leaving 
school, the study of the relationships that go into the building of the human 
family group has (by their own testimony) value for the young people now on 
their own, that was enough to send us in Toms River on our experimental way 
rejoicing. 

That there is still some hesitancy on the part of educational leaders to find a 
spot for the study of the family in the school’s program is deplorable but to some 
extent understandable. After all, the study of the family is a study of life itself. 
Where, then, shall we begin? Where shall we end? What shall be included? 
Omitted? So vast and so vital an area of investigation needs to be handled with 
respect—not with fear, not with timidity, not with brashness certainly, not with 
boldness even, or over-confidence, but with healthy respect. 

To fail to consider the building of home and family as a subject worthy of our 
study is to fail to accept the chief purpose of all education—"‘That men may 
understand."’ The home and the family need understanding. They have always 
needed it, and never more than now, when, callously indifferent to the personal 


! “Report of the Toms River School Community Occupational Survey,” prepared by Miss Dora A. Ames, 
Guidance Director, Toms River, New Jersey, September 1, 1951. A limited number of copies are available. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Force is a teacher of Social Behavior and Family Relationships in the 
Toms River High School, Toms River, New Jersey. Miss Force was editor of the 1949 
Yearbook of the Family Relationship Primer for Secondary Schools, a publication of the New 
Jersey Secondary-School Teachers Association. 
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and emotional needs of men, women, and children, the inexorable demands of 
a fast-changing society shake former family values and patterns to their founda- 
tions. 

The fact that responsible educators approach the topic on respectful tiptoes 
does not mean always that they are motivated by fear or indolence or indifference, 
or that they have no insight into the importance of the matter. Actually, it may 
be the reverse; because they are keenly appreciative of the implications of the 
study of the home and family they wish to make haste slowly in the interests of 
a permanent, sound, acceptable, and appropriate program. 

But we cannot afford to go too slowly. Life goes on at a dizzy pace. The youth 
are growing. High-school boys and girls are dropping out, graduating, marry- 
ing, rearing children. They do not mark time with life while we—not only we 
in education, but also the economists, the military, the politicians, the industrial- 
ists, the legislative bodies, the religious institutions, the social and govern- 
mental agencies—await the “right” moment, the “right’’ place, the “right” 
personnel to lend them a helping hand. The hard fact is that the family and the 
home do not come first. Other things do. It almost seems that the family comes 
last. 

If we are sincere in our belief that good homes and sound family life are the 
source of the nation’s strength, then we, with Hamlet, might well exclaim, “I 
do not know why yet I live to say ‘This thing's to do;’ sith I have cause, and 
will, and strength, and means to do’t!” 

Too much though can indeed paralyze the name of action, and paralysis 
should not be an educational disease. Obviously, the job is too big for us to 
handle alone. We can help. We can contribute some small bit. We can begin 
somewhere, somehow, if we are sincere. 

Lawrence K. Frank,’ pioneer in education for family life, challenges in a 
strongly worded statement the sincerity of those who pay pious oral and 
written tribute to the importance of home and family. 

We are accustomed to statements that the family is the bulwark of democracy and the 
home is the cornerstone of society. We listen to or read these remarks and agree in principle 
but for the most part we treat these statements as cliches with little vital significance. Neither 
the speakers nor their hearers take these statements seriously, nor do we as a society gen- 
uinely and sincerely recognize the importance of the home and family. Despite our eulogies, 
we consider home and family life subordinate to all our other interests and concerns... . 


During the ten years that family relationships and social behavior have been 
offered to the Toms River junior and senior boys and girls as an elective, the 
enrollment has been fairly consistent. Except for the war years, when the entire 
high-school enrollment dropped sharply, the number of pupils electing the 
courses (each a half-year course running consecutively) runs between 75 and 
100. About two thirds of those eligible for enrollment elect these subjects. Girls 
still outnumber the boys and, although the number of boys is increasing, the 


2 Lawrence K. Frank, “The Home, Source of the Nation's Strength,’ Journal of the American Association of 
University Women, January, 1952. 
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number fluctuates. Only occasionally in a class are fifty per cent or more of its 
members boys. The fact that for ten years the school leaders have been among 
those who elected social behavior and family relationships has set an example 
for the underclassmen. Athletic “heroes,’’ student council members, college 
prep pupils, and outstanding school citizens from other points of view make 
up a considerable number of the two thirds. 

Of course, no two years find us doing and teaching the identical things. 
Each year more and more emphasis is placed on the reasons for being concerned 
about the family. We stress the fact that it matters tremendously to the country, 
to the community, as well as to the couple themselves what kind of home life 
and family life young folks establish. We seek to find ways of making this fact 
clear. Figures do not contain even partial answer’, so we do not rely on the de- 
pressing and incomplete statistical data related to family and marriage failure. 
We do let the students see, visit, and talk to couples, (both with and without 
children), who are building a home life and building it very well. Many of these 
couples are former classmates. Some are older citizens who are glad to share their 
experience and philosophy with the young adults in the senior and junior 
classes. We continually say ‘Here is a strong family in the making. What makes 
it tick?” not ‘Here is a failure. Why did it fail?’’ In the first place it is easier to 
see why a family is a happy one than to recognize the causes of failure which are 
always subtle, complex, and multiple. To “accentuate the positive’ is a part of 
our technique. We are not afraid to examine failure, but we realize that we are 
not qualified to interpret it or to provide glib solutions to other people's difh- 
culties or to our own, for that matter. 

To each student we are saying more and more emphatically each year, ‘You 
are not a statistic!’ When they anxiously inquire—“‘Should I marry? My parents 
are divorced. The statistics say 
class? My setting? The statistics say . . . !"" “Should I go to college? Maybe 
then I won't find a husband. The statistics say .. . !" 

Of course, as teachers, we cannot say as we sometimes should like to say, 
“To heck with the statistics,"” but we can and do say ‘‘Statistics have value in in- 
dicating trends. They have value to those who know how to use them but 
you, John, and you, Susie, are not a statistic! You are not bound to be one of the 
numbers on the chart or graph or table.” 

We find that each year we need to work hard to build self-confidence, to 
counteract the effects of the negative publicity given to the seamy side of mar- 
riage and family life. “What if we fail?’’ is a common question from the young 
people. The answer of Lady Macbeth, “We fail! But screw your courage to the 
sticking place and we'll not fail!"’ has a place here. The possibility of failure can 
be minimized, we tell the pupil, by using the same techniques used in avoiding 
failure in other efforts; namely, recognition of the significance of the job, thor- 
ough and sensible preparation, development of realistic attitudes, and willing- 
ness to work hard and intelligently for mutual goals. 
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Each year we learn more thoroughly the foolhardiness of under-estimating 
the abilities, maturity, and potential strength of these young men and women. 
High-school juniors and seniors (in Toms River, at least) are no longer merely 
heedless kids. They respond completely and positively to a sincere recognition 
of their new-found maturity. 

It is extremely difficult to suggest a plan or outline for other schools to fol- 
low. It is unwise as well. However, a few general suggestions may be of some 
value. 

Actually, to start is not difficult. First, like the writer of a magazine or news- 
paper article, it is necessary to select a “'slant,"’ an ‘‘angle.’’ What phase of family 
life can be most ably and comfortably handled in a particular school in a particu- 
lar locality with a particular faculty and student body? What shall be the key- 
note? What shall be stressed? Child care? Psychology? Family finance? Parent- 
child relationships? Boy-girl relationships? The significance of marriage? All of 
them or a few? A choice must be made. 

There are hundreds of areas to be investigated. All cannot be covered. We can 
no more “‘cover’’ the field of family relationships than we can “‘cover’’ even the 
thousandth part of mathematics, literature, science, art, or health. But we can 
pick and choose; we can “‘cover’’ some phase. We can at least say, “Here is a vast 
field to look into! Where shall we look first?’’ We can open up for considera- 
tion and investigation questions and problems related to the present and future, 
tieing in the past if and when it will help clarify issues. 

In selecting a slant or an angle, it is important to decide whether the approach 
will be an “above the belt’’ or “below the belt’ one. The concept that family 
life is sex-centered is unfortunately still too much with us. Family life is surely 
not all biological. What happens in the head and heart are certainly related to 
what happens elsewhere, the pelvic region included, but to teach ‘‘sex"’ as 
synonomous with family relationships is naive and unrealistic. 

Secondly, how much time will be allowed for the “stressing’’? An hour a day? 
An hour a week? An hour twice a week? The family deserves more than a casual 
glance, and ample time is needed to handle any phase of the study. However, 
something is better than nothing. 

Thirdly, who will do the stressing? Everybody on the faculty? A special 
department? One teacher? Outside leaders? There is no one best way, but it is 
essential that those who deal with the material are at home emotionally and aca- 
demically with the areas they handle. 

In teaching about the home and family we need, among other things, certain 
aids. First we need help. Each community and each school has within it sound 
and wise men and women who can contribute some small bit to the mosaic that 
makes up ‘family learning."’ Mr. James is a strong, but gentle and wise father. 
Use him. Mrs. Lincoln is a delightful, energetic mother. Use her. Dr. Smith 
knows the vital importance of guarding the morals and health of the youth who 
are the potential parents. Ask him in. The mathematics teacher has two lively 
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young sons. He can help to show that, in spite of the struggles (financial and 
otherwise), having a family can be fun. Mrs. New Bride keeps her job going, 
her house clean, and her husband happy. How does she do it? Ask her in. She 
will tell you. Talk it over. Thrash it out. These people will help the pupils to 
see that it ‘takes all kinds.” 

Last, we need faith. As a colleague said, “What! Though there are no exact 
criteria of the program's results? That is also true of the Sermon on the Mount 
and a myriad other altruistic efforts.”’ 

Can we lose if we teach these simple truths? 

“Families are important.” 

“The family we live in has greatly influenced us. The family has made us 
what we are.” 

‘The home and family we shall soon create will, to a great extent, determine 
the kind of children we shall rear."’ 

“There is a lot to learn about this job—the greatest job of all—and good in- 
tentions are mot enough.” 


What are we waiting for? 





COSTS OF GOING TO HIGH SCHOOL RISING 
* Wisconsin University Survey Shows 


— who urge their students to keep track of their spending and work out budgets 
and spending plans of their own are discovering today that the high cost of living which 
affects the adult world is raising havoc with the teenager's world too. A study made two years 
ago by the University of Wisconsin revealed that in that state the costs for attending school 
amounts to an average of $3.25 a week; seven years before, in 1943, the total came to $2.00 
a week. This itemization included clothes, lunches, and transportation but excludes social 
activities not connected with the school’s program 


The question of how much money a high-school youngster ‘‘needs”’ is an explosive one 
in many households; it can be somewhat less explosive if parents and youth make a sober 
accounting of what the child's probable expenses will be and how these expenses can be met 
Instruction in the classroom in money management can be excellent preparation for the pupil 
who attempts to work out this careful accounting with his parents 


As any experienced teacher can guess, the “average” figure found in the University of 
Wisconsin survey was an average only and does not reflect the spending of any one indi- 
vidual pupil. Many youngsters were found to spend a great deal more than $3.25 for their 
clothes, lunches, and other expenses and many others managed to get through the week for 
considerably less 


In general, the University of Wisconsin survey found, girls spend more than boys (be- 
cause of clothing expenses) and older youngsters spend considerably more than boys and 
girls in first- and second-year of high school. Students in rural schools spend less than stu- 
dents in cities; children of higher income families spend more than children who come from 
poorer homes 


Parents and school authorities might keep a more careful watch over the expenses of high- 
school activities. It may be necessary to discontinue some, the report suggests, ‘which 
involve considerable personal expenses to pupils and which do not have sufficient educa- 
tional significance to justify financing them with public funds Financial Security Topics for 
Teachers, Dec. 1952 








Special Services for the Drop Out 
and the Potential Drop Out 


WARREN K. LAYTON 


Re drop-out problem, which has been a subject of special study and of 
popular discussion in newspapers and magazines for several years, is not a 
simple one. To indicate something of the complexity which characterizes it, I 
will mention one factor, namely the existence of evidence suggesting that in 
some cases, at least, the seeds were planted years ago, thus making it necessary 
to regard the problem as one for the elementary as well as for the secondary 
schools. Also, out-of-school experiences of the individual may play a part. No 
high school with a serious sense of its responsibilities for youth and with an 
understanding of its purpose and functions today will deny that limitations of 
its program or services are the causes of many withdrawals, but in fairness it 
must be said that one must look beyond the high school for other contributing 
factors. This means that the home and the community as well as the schools 
may need to take a close look at themselves while they ponder the high-school 
mortality rate. 

That the home and the community are involved in the effects of the drop-out 
problem, whether or not they are concerned with the causes, is obvious. The out- 
of-school youth, until he finds employment and sometimes afterward, often 
presents a problem to his family. His friends, perhaps his own brothers and sis- 
ters, may still be in school, and are thus, living a different kind of life from his 
because of differing interests and activities. In many areas, jobs for the drop out 
are very hard to find. For example, in heavy industries a minimum age of eighteen 
years is very common, while most drop-outs are sixteen or seventeen. Upon 
reaching eighteen, the drop out must compete with high-school graduates for 
employer preference in an era of rising educational standards. 

Serious efforts are being made to gain understanding of the drop-out problem, 
which is the first step toward finding solutions. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has pioneered in this, as in other fields affecting youth, by making a study 

Warren K. Layton is Divisional Director of the Department of Guidance and Placement, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. The excerpts are from a paper given at a joint 
meeting of National Child Labor Committee and Illinois Child Labor Committee in Chi- 
cago, May 27, 1952. The full text of Dr. Layton’s paper is available on request to the national 
office. As the findings from the Detroit study of high school drop outs were previously 
summarized in The American Child for February 1952, they have been omitted here. The 


complete text contains the detailed findings from the drop-out study. This article is reprinted 
from the May, 1952 issue of The American Child by permission. 
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of early school leavers in several localities in co-operation with the schools and 
publishing its findings. In Syracuse, N. Y., and other cities, careful efforts have 
been made, or are being made, to seek the causes of withdrawals from high 
school and to learn something of the characteristics of the students who drop 
out. A series of studies in the Detroit Public Schools is now under way and some 
remedial measures are being tried in several high schoobs. 

In securing information about 4,386 pupils who withdrew from the Detroit 
high schools during the 1950-51 academic year, 2,987 were classified as volun- 
tary drop outs and 1,399 as involuntary drop outs, the latter for such reasons as 
illness, marriage, enlistment or draft, moved away, suspended, efc. Information 
secured about the 2,987 voluntary drop outs included reasons for dropping out, 
the characteristics of drop outs as learned from school records and home inter- 
views, and the significant relationships which appear to exist among various 
factors associated with the drop-out problem. Other studies now in progress are 
(1) a project involving the use of a new system of pupil records which will yield 
more accurate information about the high-school drop-out rate than has hereto- 
fore been available, and (2) observations of certain sixth-grade pupils as a pos- 
sible means of identifying characteristics which may predict early withdrawal. 

An additional study has been made of 622 pupils, 311 of each sex, who did 
not return to high school in September, 1951, or who withdrew voluntarily dur- 
ing that month. The results in terms of the characteristics of the pupils and the 
reasons for dropping out were almost identical with those for the earlier group. 


FACTORS RELATED TO DROPPING OUT 


The reasons why pupils drop out of school must emanate from four possible 
sources: the pupil himself, his family, the high school, and the community. The 
significant factors related to the pupil are failure and retardation, excessive ab- 
sence, poor attitude toward high school, and behavior problems. Physical de- 
fects in some instances hasten dropping out of school, while in other cases they 
may cause the pupil to remain longer. The pupil, who has a sense of belonging, 
who has school spirit, who feels he is “getting something he can use,"’ and who 
participates in extracurricular activities, will usually stay in school longer. 

In considering the family situation, it was found that financial status and the 
parents’ attitude toward education and toward the high school have their influ- 
ence. There is a tendency for the pupil to drop out of school early if his brothers 
and sisters and parents have done so. The number of changes of residence which 
necessitate a change of school, friction between the pupil and his family, and 
health problems in the family are also contributing causes of withdrawal. 

The influence of Scouts, churches, and other community agencies of this 
type tends to hold the pupil in school, while contact with older boys who have 
jobs and cars may make him dissatisfied with school. 

In the high school there is evidence that some pupils feel the need of a more 
functional type of education to help them make a living. Two of the major 
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reasons given by pupils for dropping out of school were “prefer to work’’ and 
“dislike school.’’ Even though these may not be the true reasons in all cases, 
they are mentioned with sufficient frequency to indicate that both the pupils’ 
educational and vocational planning and the curriculum planning on the part of 
the high school should take on greater importance. 

With information about the characteristics of the drop outs available, and with 
at least a partial understanding of the reasons why they leave the high school in 
such large numbers, the education authority in each community must seek solu- 
tions to the problem. It is very unlikely that any one new device or group of 
devices set up by the high school alone will meet the entire need, but the high 
school must make the start. 


SERVICE FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


To serve the actual drop out, I believe the program of greatest urgency is a 
counseling service for out-of-school youth, apart from the high school. Ob- 
viously the high school he is leaving should do what it can in the way of exit 
interviews with the drop out, but, in practice, this is very difficult for several 
reasons, one of which, very regrettably, is the fact that the drop out is often an- 
tagonistic to the whole high-school situation and wants no part of it. A com- 
munity guidance agency should be available and should provide counseling for 
the drop out, on a non-fee basis if possible. It will generally be wise to have this 
counseling emphasize job opportunities, no matter how clear the need for further 
schooling, for an early return to school is not probable in any event. 

Some drop outs, with or without counseling, will find jobs fairly readily; in 
fact, some have employment promised at the time they leave school. For those 
who do not, my next suggestion, based upon experience in my own community, 
is an intensive “job upgrading’’ program adapted to the needs of less readily 
employable youth. This project, as developed in Detroit, has been described in 
The American Child (February, 1951) and in a bulletin published by the United 
States Department of Labor, After Teen-Agers Quit School (1952). Briefly, the Job 
Upgrading Program provides, for drop outs, a combined counseling, teaching, 
and job-seeking service involving aid in grooming, filling out forms, using the 
telephone, reviewing the fundamentals, and vocational guidance, all on a highly 
individualized basis, plus supervised part-time work experience and continued 
follow-up after placement on a permanent full-time job has been effected. There 
is evidence that eighty per cent of some 800 drop outs who have participated in 
this program in Detroit between 1949 and 1952 have been definitely helped in 
getting started in jobs. 

Another valuable service to drop outs, by no means new but a more valuable 
resource than many people realize, is adult education, particularly the evening 
school program which actually enables many drop outs to complete their high- 
school education, or to upgrade themselves to greater occupational competence, 
while earning a living. In one Detroit high school, a completely new program, 
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with all instruction individualized and with varying day and evening class hours 
to alternate with work shifts in industry, is proving to be popular. 


THE POTENTIAL DROP OUT 


But what of the potential drop out? While the patchwork type of high-school 
curriculum revision is obviously not satisfactory, it has so far been about the 
only practical method because of the vested interests in the curriculum adhered 
to tenaciously not only by educators but also by parents. However, from the 


fact that the total population has tripled in seventy years and the number of 
students in high school has multiplied fifty times in the same period, with a 
decrease in the percentage of graduates entering college from nearly one hundred 
to about twenty, it is evident that the curriculum must sooner or later have some- 
thing in the nature of a major rebuilding. Certain services, notably those of the 
counselor and of the visiting teacher (or school social worker), also need to be 
expanded. Counselor-pupil ratios, for example, seldom approach the one to 
two hundred recommended by the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Two other devices, the extracurricular or activities program and the co- 
ordinated work-school plan, especially the latter, give some indication of re- 
ducing the number of drop outs though more evidence is needed. A job while 
going to school appears to cause some young people to want more than ever to 
leave school, while it may give others a greater appreciation of the value of edu- 
cation. 

In the elementary school, there is a need for some expansion of pupil services, 
such as psychological and social service. The curriculum, probably, is generally 
more satisfactory than that of the high school. However, the development of a 
technique of observation which might aid in the identification of the potential 
drop-out at an early age would be most helpful. Some experimental work in this 
area is now undef way in several cities, but this type of investigation must be 
done with great care and it may be some time before any usable results are forth- 
coming. 

MONEY PROBLEMS IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Something to which both the high school and the home should give more 
consideration is the cost of attending high school. High-school education is 
““free’’ in most instances only in the sense that the tax-supported schools do not 
collect tuition fees from the pupils living in the district. Actually the pupil needs 
money constantly for many, frequently all, of the following items: books, sup- 
plies, lunches, transportation, tickets to games and other school events, school 
publications, clothing, and recreation. 

Many parents told our investigators that they felt able to keep their children 
in high school until graduation but not to supply the “luxuries” their sons and 
daughters thought they must have. But it is apparent that these “luxury’’ items 
are frequently things which were so considered many years ago when these par- 
ents were attending school but which they themselves now regard as necessities, 
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such as automobiles. Admittedly, this is a difficult problem. No one would ad- 
vocate great sacrifices on the part of parents in order to supply their teenage 
children with things they do not need. Nor should parents in favorable financial 
circumstances bribe their children to stay in high school. However, no one should 
be greatly surprised to learn that high-school pupils frequently want to leave 
school and go to work in order to provide for themselves some of the goods and 
services their parents and most adults of today are unwilling to do without. 


SHOULD ALL CHILDREN FINISH HIGH SCHOOL? 


Basically, we still need to consider the implications of the high-school drop- 
out problem for educational and social philosophy. Consideration of the drop- 
out problem in the high schools today is based upon the assumption that all 
youth ought to finish high school. Is this assumption valid? If the boy who 
leaves school permanently at sixteen, with a ninth- or tenth-grade education, 
finds a place in the social and particularly in the economic life of the community 
as readily as the graduate, and is as capable of advancing, one might well ask 
why efforts should be made to keep him in high school against his will. The 
trends in youth employment and the views held by youth leaders are pertinent 
in this connection. Employer preference for the graduate is becoming quite 
pronounced, as shown by studies conducted by the United States Department of 
Labor and by guidance and placement workers and other groups in states and 
local communities. That every youth, who is at all capable of doing so, should 
complete his high-school education has been affirmed by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, the Educational Policies Commission, and 
the American Youth Commission. But, under present conditions, thousands are 
withdrawing at sixteen with many jobs unavailable to them because they are not 
graduates and are below the eighteen-year minimum age established by many 
employers. It is questionable, many of us think, to try to solve the problem by 
raising the legal leaving age to eighteen without first building up more under- 
standing on the part of youth and their parents and teachers. Requiring sixteen- 
and seventeen-year-olds to be either in school or employed has been suggested 
often and is being tried in some states. But, regardless of legislation, the high 
schools and the communities which support them certainly face a challenge. To 
help meet this challenge, all friends of education may well give thought to the 
problem of the drop out. 





TEACHERS OF ENGLISH HOLD CONVENTION 


I HE 42nd Annual Convention of the National Council of Teachers of —_ 


was held in Boston, Massachusetts. A complete summary of this meeting has been 
prepared in mimeographed form. For those teachers and administrators who might be 
interested, free copies are available, as long as the supply lasts, from Joseph Mersand, 
Chairman of the English Department, Long Island City High School, Long Island 
City 1, New York. 














Ten-Year Follow-Up of the Class of 1940 


CELIA OPPENHEIMER 


a years ago, Woodrow Wilson High School made a ten-year follow- 
up of its first graduating class. The report of the study, published in Occupations, 
January, 1948, evoked such wide interest in all parts of the country that the 
school decided to do another to see if the patterns found in the class of 1937 
were repeated. The class of 1940 was chosen because it felt the impact of the 
pre-war draft and the war itself shortly after graduation from high school. 

The questionnaire of the previous survey was used. The total membership of 
the class was 482, with 54.8% girls and 45.2% boys. Responses came from 313! 
(64.9%), with the division of 55.6% girls and 44.4% boys. The returns also repre- 
sent a reasonably good distribution from the point of view of academic success, 
since they range from 47% of the lowest fifth of the ranking list to 94.1% of the 
highest quintile. 

Although the questionnaire was brief, the returns of so large a number so well 
distributed as to sex and academic standing give a wealth of material about the 
education, the employment, the military service, and the marital status of over 
300 young people from an urban, middle and upper-middle class group. 

In considering their educational status, two achievements of the class are 
outstanding: 49.3% received degrees from undergraduate schools of colleges 
and universities, and only 9.6% reported no further education after high school. 
Between these extremes are two other large groups: one of 29.1% who had at- 
tended college for periods ranging from one term to three years, and a second of 
23%? who had gone to special schools—chiefly accounting and drafting for the 
boys and secretarial and art for the girls. 

Of the 154 who completed college, 49 returned for graduate work, with 21 
achieving the M. A. degree. Four students had received the Ph.D. degree and 
five were working for this degree at the time of reporting. An impressive number 
had attended professional schools; there were ten lawyers, with three still in 
attendance at law school, ten physicians, three members of the ministry, two 
social workers, and one dentist. In all of these professions, the boys far out- 
number the girls. There are many reasons for this, but the determining factor is 
undoubtedly the high marriage and birth rates, discussed later in this article. 


! This number does not include eight boys killed in military service in World War Il 
? This totals more than one hundred per cent since many boys and girls attended special schools after a short 


period of college. 
Celia Oppenheimer is a Counselor at Woodrow Wilson High School of Washington, D.C. 
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The careers of the boys in the class bear a close relation to their education. In 
addition to those in the professions noted above, 18 were in engineering while 
22 chose to remain in the armed services. Ten were in accounting, banking, 
insurance, and real estate. Only five were teaching: four in colleges—at Brown, 
Chicago, Harvard, and Yale; one in high school. Surprisingly small numbers— 
seven and eight—were, respectively, in sales work and in business for them- 
selves. The remainder were scattered in many different vocations, which testify 
to the wealth of occupational opportunities in this country: personnel, public 
relations, foreign service, journalism, metallurgy, the F.B.I., the U. S. Secret 
Service, radio production, office management, and a variety of semi-professional, 
mechanical, and clerical jobs in private business and in government on Federal, 
state, and local levels. 

The employment picture for the girls is very different and must be examined 
against the background of their marital status and their education. Of the 174 
girls who returned questionnaires, 149 (85.6%) had married. Only 24 of the lat- 
ter (16.1%) were employed at the time of reporting. Of the 25 who had not 
married, 22 reported employment or graduate study.® 

What kinds of jobs were held by these 24 married and 22 single women? The 
largest group—22 (just under 50%)—were in the clerical field. Only four were 
teaching; five were engaged in editorial and research work; two were doing ad- 
ministrative work, and the remainder were scattered in many occupational areas 
—with one each in law, medicine, nursing, home economics, fashion illustra- 
tion, occupational therapy, and the U. S. Air Forces. 

An analysis of the much larger group of women who worked prior to marriage 
indicates the same disproportion in employment fields, with 86 of 117 (73.5%) 
in clerical work. The next largest group—13—was engaged in editorial and re- 
search fields. In contrast to these are four in teaching, two in nursing, and again 
one each in many different occupations that include civil service examiner, 
director of church music, geologist, psychometrist, manager of a branch book- 
store, interior decorator, and air line stewardess. It is interesting to note that no 
girls reported employment in any of the “glamour”’ fields of journalism, radio, 
movies, and the theatre. 

Viewed in relation to their educational attainments, the vocational choices of 
these young women raise some interesting questions. Only fourteen girls sought 
no further formal education after high school, in marked contrast to 61 who 
earned college degrees and 67 who attended college for varying periods but did 
not graduate. But in overwhelming numbers they entered the clerical field. Is 
this because clerical work is the easiest to enter and the easiest to return to, or 
because a business course takes six to nine months, as contrasted with one to 
four years of post-college training for the professions? Or is the pendulum 
swinging backward and the goals of equal opportunity so dearly bought in the 


3 Of the other three, one was deceased, two had resigned positions—one because of her approaching mar- 
riage; the other, to visit her family in the Philippines. 
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eatly decades of the twentieth century and now here for the asking no longer 
have the appeal they had for preceding generations? 


A few of both boys and girls were continuing their education: one, a Fulbright 
Fellow in philosophy at Oxford; another, a Fellow in the classics at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome; a third, a graduate student in guidance and counseling 
at the University of Minnesota. Two boys were shortly to complete their under- 
graduate work—one with the definite goal of public school teaching. Reference 
has already been made to those studying law. A large number of those who had 
received their degrees in medicine had deferred entering private practice and 
were serving as residents in hospitals in order to complete requirements for 
specialization in surgery, neuro-surgery, cardiology, and internal medicine. 


No discussion of the educational and vocational accomplishments of this 
class would be complete without reference to the relatively large numbers whose 
achievement in maturity far outstripped the promise of their high-school years. 
Of those who received the bachelor’s degree, 21.4% came from the lowest two 
fifths of the class.4 An examination of their records discloses that their mediocre 
accomplishment in high school was not the result of lack of native ability. Sec- 
ondary-school people are still confronted with this phenomenon, aptly charac- 
terized recently by a distinguished educator as that of the “‘late bloomer." The 
causes of this situation, associated with the growth and development of the 
individual, are many and complex and beyond the province of discussion in this 
report. The facts are, however, that, once in college, these boys and girls began 
to realize their potentialities, and, education completed, they are found in a 
variety of occupational groups with many in the professions. Superficially, at 
least, there is little to distinguish their educational and vocational achievemeats 
from those in the upper brackets of the ranking list. ~ 


Another factor in this situation—and indeed in the entire educational] picture 

is the effect, especially on the boys, of the G.I. Bill. With 123 boys and seven 
girls serving in the armed forces during World War II, large numbers could 
continue their education at the close of the war with little concern for the finan- 
cial problems involved. Undoubtedly, this opportunity contributed to the high 
percentage holding degrees, and with the strengthening of purpose that resulted 
from the experience of the war years, hastened the maturity of those who had 
lagged in high school. 


Equally compelling in interest with the accounts of educational and voca- 
tional success is the number of children these young people report. The girls 
list 193 children; the boys—with only 68.7% married as compared with 85.6% 
of the girls—report 91. The total of 2735 children for 244 men and women 27 
or 28 years of age is certainly impressive and is, of course, in line with the 
national trend of a high birth rate in the postwar years. 


4 Sixty-one and six tenths per cent came from the highest two fifths of the class 
5 Since five boys in the class married classmates, their eleven children were reported twice 
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In several other areas, too, the statistics of the class fit in with national trends. 
The mobility of the group is evidenced by the fact that 45% had left Washington 
and were living in 36 states, England, Pakistan, Iran, the Philippines, and military 
posts identified only by post-office numbers. It is true that most of those living 
out of the country held only-temporary assignments. The movement to the 
suburbs also finds its counterpart in this class, for, of the 158 who remained in 
the Washington area, 68 were living in Maryland and Virginia suburbs adjacent 
to the city. 

No less interesting than the data submitted in answer to specific questions 
are comments voluntarily expressed. A goodly number mentioned teachers with 
appreciative and affectionate regard; an even larger number referred enthusias- 
tically to the excellent training and background the school had given them. 
Several suggested that standards be stiffened and that greater pressure be exerted 
to “make’’ students work harder. Two young mothers urged the extension of 
courses in all areas of home economics and family relationships and insisted 
that the courses be open to boys as well as girls. A few young women men- 
tioned their volunteer activities with the Red Cross, the League of Women 
Voters, and the Community Chest; others disclosed interest in the schools their 
children would shortly be attending. 

On the negative side were statements commenting on the inadequacy of the 
guidance services in high school and college and on the failure of the school to 
include a course in “How to Study."” Two members of the class expressed dis- 
appointment in the jobs they held and in the lack of opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

This, then, is the picture of 313 young men and women ten years after com- 
pleting high school. A comparison of this report with that of the class of 1937 
discloses that the trends in the two classes are not only similar; they are strength- 
ened by the findings in the class of 1940. For example, a larger proportion is 
found in every type of posthigh-school education, in dominant vocational fields 
chosen by both boys and girls, and in the marriage and birth rates. 

These two studies, covering almost 600 graduates of an urban high school 
serving a favored socio-economic area in Washington, D. C., cannot, of course, 
be used as a basis for generalizing on all young people of the same generation. 
But it would seem that there is justification for a feeling of pride in their accom- 
plishments and in the realization that their achievements are paralleled in the 
lives of hundreds of thousands like them throughout the land. 





Pennsylvania Study of Dropouts 
and the Curriculum 


FREDERICK L. POND 


| = and refreshing convictions about learning are being developed by 
studies of the holding power of the secondary schools and the implications for 
curriculum change. Increasing interest and participation have been created by: 
alarm about subversive and other weakening elements in our culture, revelations 
of social stratification in the schools, concern about what kind of person a youth 
becomes as well as about what he knows, failure of the common school of eight 
years to achieve the common learnings needed in an increasingly complex 
society, and growing convictions on the part of teachers and administrators that 
the secondary school should fulfill its mission for a// youth. 

This study of dropouts was done through the co-operative activities of the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, the Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction, and the facul- 
ties of one hundred eighty-four selected secondary schools. (See reproduction of 
questionnaire on page 224.) The experiences of approximately twenty- 
four hundred teachers—each of whom interviewed two dropouts—were signifi- 
cant. Summarization of results at local and state levels, consideration of the 
problem at the annual principals’ workshops, and collective action on the report 
have developed greater convictions concerning the need for secondary education 
by all youth and increasing discovery, try-out, and adoption of better means to 
increase holding power and create more effective learning. Highlighted in this 
study are: (1) a gain in holding power from grades six to twelve of almost thirty per 
cent (29.3% to 63.8%) since 1930, (2) the still tragic losses as soon as the compulsory 
attendance period is ended, (3) the failure of some vital school subjects to commend them- 
selves to potential early school leavers, (4) the opinions of former pupils on the schools’ 
help in successful living, and (5) the pattern of factors that produce erosion in the fields 
of secondary education. 

For those who have participated in the study and for those whose activity is 
limited to reading the report, the data should have significance in terms of 
human individuals striving for happiness and security in modern complex so- 
ciety. From this, there assethe problems of human relations in guiding learning 
experiences for individual life adjustment and for social competence. Toward 

Frederick L. Pond was Supervising Curriculum Consultant in the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. On February 4, 1953, he with another State 
Department member, Ernst A. Stocker, Adviser in Secondary Education, was killed in an 
automobile accident 
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these goals, the figures on paper should be interpreted not as mathematics, but 
as children. 

The reader may ask himself: To what extent are dropouts increasing? When do 
they leave? Why do they leave? Are pupils in school being guided properly on the values of 
learning and in course selection? What factors produce dropouts? These and a myriad 
of other related problems are revealed by a study of the data. The reader may 
also ask himself: Are the dropouts our poorest social risks? Will many of them tomorrou 
become subversives, delinquents, or relief applicants if their needs are not met today? 


WHEN DO PUPILS LEAVE? 


The following tables of ages and grades represent 4,863 former secondary- 
school pupils who have left during the past five years. While reports from other 
states show maximum losses in grades nine and ten, the legal requirement of 
attendance to age 17 in Pennsylvania brings the peak to grades 10 and 11 and 


to ages 16 and 17. 
AGE ON LEAVING SCHOOL 


Age 13 15 16 17 

Boys 0 129 954 1037 
% 0 5.0 36.8 39.9 
Girls 1 201 1015 757 
% 04 8.9 44.8 33.2 
Total 1 é 330 1969 1794 
% 02 ~ 6.8 40.5 36.9 
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HIGHEST GRADE ATTENDED BY SCHOOL LEAVER 
Grade 7 8 9 10 11 1 


Boys 106 214 528 780 725 24 

% 4.1 8.3 20.3 30.0 27.9 9.4 
1 
- 





Girls 41 106 404 755 765 97 
1.8 4.8 17.9 32.9 33.8 


% 
Total 147 320 932 1535 1490 439 
% 3.0 6.6 19.2 31.6 30.6 9.0 





The relation of these data to the holding power of Pennsylvania's 1,131 secon- 
dary schools with enrollment of 546,687 pupils is shown on the following table 
prepared from data provided by the Division of Child Accounting and Research, 
Department of Public Instruction: 


HOLDING POWER OF PENNSYLVANIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Enrollment Enrollment % Enrollment % % %, 
Grade Grade Held Grade Held Held Held 
6 Yea, & Year 6-8 12 Year 6-12 8-12 9-12 
158,976 1924 125,194 1926 78.8 46,640 1930 29.3 37.3 52.0 
170,141 1926 139,181 1928 81.8 60,118 1932 35.3 43.2 55.3 
3 





175,572 1928 144,729 1930 82.4 74,263 1934 42.3 51 62.3 
175,371 1930 155,990 1932 88.9 80,569 1936 45.9 51 57.0 
178,876 1932 169,170 1934 94.6 86,120 1938 48.1 50.9 57.4 
179,118 1934 168,877 1936 94.3 99,184 1940 55.4 58.7 65.1 
178,445 1936 166,192 1938 93.1 100,477 1942 56.3 60.5 60.0 
169,294 1938 162,819 1940 96.2 78,968 1944 46.6 48.5 49.9 
158,969 1940 150,818 1942 94.9 80,136 1946 50.4 53.6 53.1 
149,983 1942 135,350 1944 90.2 85,716 1948 57.2 63.3 66.2 
128,980 1944 122,323 1946 94.8 82,228 1950 63.8 71.0 63.9 
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These data present, among others, several significant items 


1. The holding power is undoubtedly increasing. This evidence is a tribute to modern 
school administration, better public support, and more functional curriculum practices 


2. The holding power of Pennsylvania secondary schools is above the national average 


3. The percentages held from grade 6 to 12 (63.8 in 1950) are developed from enrollments 
at these levels. From this should be deducted dropouts in grade 12 before graduation 


4. Concentration of guidance activities to keep youth in school at grades 10 and 11 and 


ages 16 and 17 is indicated 


5. The loss of 21 per cent in enrollments in grade 12 during the war years 1942 to 1944 
indicates the particular need for guidance to keep youth in school during emergency periods 


6. Losses of 36.2 per cent in a total secondary-school enrollment of 546,687 (6-12) mean 
that approximately 183 pupils leave the secondary schools of Pennsylvania every school day 
This creates the need for an examination and strengthening of the school program. Is it 
true, as Harold F. Clark has written, that 

No community in the world has yet designed schools for all people. Many communi- 
ties are attempting to force all the children to attend schools that were designed for a 
small part of the population. The small group of verbal-minded, who learn rapidly 
from little black dots, have schools that have been designed for them. The millions of 
children who learn best from contact with real things or from people do not have 
schools that have been designed for their abilities.’ 


WHAT IS THE RECOGNIZED VALUE OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS? 


The history of secondary education shows that several school subjects—be- 
cause of functional values—were admitted, after long discussion, to the school 
program. However, in the development of a curriculum for modern living, sub- 
ject groups nationally have developed disciplines and courses somewhat inde- 
pendently of each other. The several points of view and recommendations of 


national councils indicate differences in emphasis if not in practice. 


The opinions of dropouts may not be conclusive in forming judgments con- 
cerning the value of school courses. However, they provide indications from a 
group that must be reached if the goals of education are to be more fully 
realized. It may be that, in reaching dropouts and similar pupils who remain in 
school, the greatest personal and social gains may be realized. The more gifted 
also may profit from more dynamic and functional subject disciplines 


The following tables indicate comparative values from statements in reply to 
the questions: (1) “What school subject was the most interesting to you?” 
2) “What school subject has been of greatest good to you?"’ (3) “What school 
subject has been of least good to you?”’ The data are considered, first, from the 
answers of all dropouts and, second, from the answers of those who mentioned 
one of the school subjects 


Harold F. Clark, “School for All the People,’ The Budletin, National Association of Secondary-School Prin 
cipals, Volume XXX, Number 139, May 1946 
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VALUE OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
PERCENTAGES OF ALL DROPOUTS (4,863 


Most Interesting Of Greatest Good'-? Of Least Good! 
Subject Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 



























English 80 23.5 15.1 18.1 33.9 25.5 190 62 13.0 
Social Studies 17.8 13.7 16.0 5.5 3.8 4.7 31.8 35.7 33.6 
Science 16.5 11.4 14.2 9.6 4.2 7.0 95 12.6 109 
Mathematics 19.5 13.3 16.7 35.8 25.7 31.0 10 8 16.8 13.6 
: Foreign Language 6 2.4 1.4 3 5 4 68 60 62 
Geography 2.5 1.2 1.9 1.0 5 ® a 3.3 4.9 
Art 2.9 S, 3.7 7 1.8 1.2 1.0 3 0 3.6 
Health 3.2 2.7 3.0 3.1 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.5 3.1 
Music 1.2 s 1.0 7 :.3 1.0 1.3 2.4 43.4 
Industrial 13.2 30 86 11.6 4 8.2 5 1.0 1.8 
q Vocational 13 18.8 15.7 12.5 19.0 15.6 3.3 62° 4.7 
Business 7 4.2 2.3 7 1.8 1.2 4 1.3 ~ 
Others 4 3 4 4 3 j 2 0 4 















A Quart of Education,’ California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 25, No 







See also: J. William Cunliff, 
8, 1950. This article shows similar percentages on a California survey 
? See also: Harold J. Dillon, Early School Leavers. New York, National Child Labor Commiuttee,1949. This 


article shows similar percentages on an Ohio survey 













PERCENTAGE RESPONSES OF DROPOUTS WHO MENTIONED A SUBJECT 


(Questions 2 and 3 on previous page 













Total 





















Of Greatest Good Of Least Good Me ntioning 
Subject 
Subject Boy and 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Girl 
Dropouts 
English 50.2 85.5 67.8 19 8 14.5 32.2 1,706 
Social Studies 15.4 10.4 13.0 84.6 89 6 87.0 1,628 
Science 51.7 26.6 10.8 418 3 73.4 59.2 779 
Mathematics 77.9 62.4 71.0 22.1 37.6 29.0 1,977 
Foreign 
Languages 1.4 7.0 5.6 95.6 93.0 94.4 288 
Geography 19.2 8.7 4.2 80.8 91.3 85.8 240 
Art 15.9 39 4 27.2 84.1 60.6 72.8 206 
Health 53.2 19 6 51.5 16.8 50.4 48.5 266 
Music 14 3 36.0 23.0 85.7 64.0 77.0 187 
Industrial 82.9 82.3 82.7 17.1 17.7 17.3 446 
Vocational 80.1 76.8 78.1 19.9 23.2 21.9 901 
j Business 63.0 60.3 61.2 37.0 39.7 38.8 90 
Others 83.3 16.7 0 0 0 











or 67.8% stated that the subject was ‘‘of greatest 









Example: Of 1706 former pupils who mentioned English, 1157 
good,” 549 or 32.2% that it was “of least good 











Significant items, among others, which are revealed are: 
1. The greater preference of girls, in comparison with boys, for courses in English 
2. The greater preference of boys for courses in mathematics and science 
; 3. The greatest value placed by pupils in this study and in similar studies in Ohio and 
California on the value of mathematics 

4. The high percentage of dropouts in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and California who regard 
the social studies as “of least good."’ If education for social competence—the major purpose 
of the secondary school—is being achieved, the learning experiences provided in the social 
studies program should be reflected in greater pupil appreciation of their value. Dillon re- 
marks as follows concerning the status of the social studies: 
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The low rating given to social studies courses by these young people should be given 
serious consideration by the schools since it is an indication that the value of these 
courses in future work and living relationships is not impressed on students. In fact, 
many of the social studies courses as presently constituted emphasize only historical 
facts and processes . The introduction of courses in elementary psychology in the 
schools would help to point up factors of human behavior and human understanding 
which youth need to comprehend in order to get along with people in school, at 
home, on the job, and in the community 

One may wonder, however, if growth in the latter behaviors, which Dillon emphasizes, 
is not a purpose of social education and particularly of instruction in the soci! studies 


WHAT IS THE SCHOOL’S HELP IN SUCCESSFUL LIVING? 


The foregoing data challenge thinking and research concerning the contribu- 
tion of the school to effective living. Is this being achieved satisfactorily through 
instruction in isolated school subjects, or should learning be organized around 
more functional problems with the use of facts and information as tools? The 
following table is concerned with responses of dropouts to the question: ‘How 
much has your high-school education helped you in being successful in the 


things which everyone needs to do?” 
PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 


Boys Girls Boys and Girls 
Pupil Needs Little Some Much Little Some Much Little Some Much 





. Getting and hold- 
a job 30 41.1 28.9 30.8 39 30 30 29 
Practicing good 
health Likes 40.4 47 9 54 50 
Being active as a 
citizen ‘ 31 : 24 42 
Keeping family life 
happy 38.4 19 
Spending and sav- 
ing money 2 37 
Understanding 
science é 39 
Enjoying reading, 
art, music 35 
Using leisure time 
well 30.8 
Getting along with 
other people 2 60.8 
Using good English 1-¢ é 43.0 


Total responses to 
10 items 40.4 18 





It is significant, among other items, that: 

1. In general, over 40 per cent of the dropouts state that the schools have been of “much” 
help in successful living. 

2. “Getting along with other people” and ‘getting and holding a job" show maximum 
and minimum achievement respectively 

3. It was found that 59.6 per cent of the boys and 55.2 per cent of the girls believe that 
the schools’ help in successful living has not been very great (‘‘little’’ or “‘some’’) 
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WHY DO PUPILS LEAVE SCHOOL? 


Why, then, do pupils leave our schools? Undoubtedly reasons given on ques- 
tionnaires may be symptoms of greater conflicts and disturbances which have 
been endured over a period of years. As a general pattern, however, the follow- 
ing items included 91.5 per cent of pupils’ reasons for leaving. ‘‘Other reasons”’ 
given were 8.5 per cent. 


REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 
PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 





Main Reasons Second Reasons Third Reasons Three 


Reason 
% 


Reasons 


Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


1. Urged to quit by parents é © 3.5 4 5 0 9 7.0 


Help needed for work at 
home 
More interested in work 
outside 
Needed to earn some 
money 
Friends had left school 
Had trouble reading 
books 
Had trouble with teacher 
Could not get subjects 
wanted 4 
Too many poor grades 14 
Better training on a job 4 4.2 10 16.2 1 14 
Other reasons 


“Economic necessity," Number 4, given first place by former pupils in other states, does not have that rank 
in Pennsylvania. Lack of interest is shown as a prevailing reason 





THE CURRICULUM AS IT INFLUENCES THE SCHOOL’S HOLDING POWER 


Early school leaving results, at least in part, from curriculums which fail to 
provide sufficient flexibility and adaptability required by the needs, abilities, 
and interests of all youth. There is a lag between cufriculum principles and their 
application. This lag is-responsible for many dropouts. Modern curriculum 
principles, if used, should reduce drop outs and achieve the aims of education 
more effectively for all pupils. Some of these, briefly stated, are 


1. The basic purpose of a high school is to carry on an education for doing for all youth 
in making a life and making a living. The program of each youth should be balanced in 
terms of his general and special needs. ‘Specialized illiteracy’’ should be avoided 

2. Experiences in the common learnings needed by all youth should be started early and 
should be continuous. Specialized and vocational learning should be deferred as long as 
possible to precede closely the time of use. All learning, to be effective, should focus on 
functional values which are recognized by the pupil 

3. The teachers who are to carry out curriculum plans should themselves—individually 
and co-operatively—do the planning 

4. Curriculum planning should be based upon knowledge of the pupils and of the com- 
munity and their needs. Full use should be made of community resources—places, persons, 


and organizations. 
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5. Community living and individual adjustment—as well as the content of books 
ould be stressed. What the school subject does with a youth is as important as what a 
uth does with the subject. What kind of person a youth becomes is as important as what 
e knows. These aspects are inseparable parts of real learning 
6. Objectives should be expressed in terms of growth in desirable types of behavior— 
hinking, feeling, and acting—to be attained through practice in active learning situations. 
A great variety of learning activities should be provided in terms of each individual's 
eeds, abilities, and interests. The single activity of assign-study-recite has been overworked. 
8. Achievement should be recognized in terms of growth in desirable types of thinking, 
feeling, and acting, as well as in the mastery or memorization of content from books. Indi- 
jual ability and efforts should be considered in awarding marks and ratings. Pupils should 
e able to advance from grade to grade with little failure and frustration 
9. Teachers should be selected for their ability to help pupils. Data concerning pupils 
hould be complete and available to teachers. Each pupil needs to feel that at least one teacher 
knows him well and really cares about him. Careful plans should be made to climinate social 
strauhcation 
10. Co-operative curriculum planning and in-service teacher education—based upon mod- 
ern knowledge of how pupils learn—should be continuous in every faculty. Content, meth- 
1s, and pupil learning activities should be continually appraised with respect to the prac- 
tice of three basic principles: (1) Pupils learn best what they need to know most. (2) Pupils 
learn best what they do. (3) Pupils learn best what they—through co-operatively planned 
roblems—find out for themselves 





GIRL SCOUT VISUAL AIDS SERVICE 


A brand new development in the field of campcraft training devices which makes it 
ossible for campers to use visual aids in the study of camp skills in the out-of-doors, has 
een announced by the Visual Aids Service of the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. For the first time, 
p charts which can be used in areas in which electrically operated projection equipment is 
npractical are now available for both Scout and non-Scout groups. Three charts dealing 
with essential campcraft skills suitable for leader training or for use with small groups of 

yung campers have been produced. Illustrated with detailed photographs and with large, 
easy to read type, the charts are mounted on spiral bindings with heavy board covers and 
ack easel. Overall size is 12 by 15 inches and each set consists of about three dozen sheets 
overing a step-by-step description of the various operations 


Titles are Lashing, Fire Building and Primitive Camp Sanitation. Lashing consists of 36 sheets 
ind covers square, diagonal, round, and continuous lashing, including basic instruction in 
ecessary knots. Fire Building with 37 photographs and drawings covers steps in building 
basic tepee and criss-cross fires and use of hunters’ trench, reflector, and beanhole fires. Fire 
revention instruction is also given. Primitive Camp Sanitation furnishes 37 photographs and 
lrawings covering caches of various types, several kinds of latrines, garbage disposal, and 
lish washing along with instructions for complete disposal of debris and good manners with 


gard to the camp site 


The charts are recommended for use with groups of up to fifteen persons. They will be 
articularly helpful in cases where large groups are sub-divided for specialized training 
Price is $6.00 for each chart.) They may be ordered only through the Girl Scout Visual Aids 

Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 





Bridging the Gap 


LOUISE EDNA GOEDEN 


— and Ronald are typical fifteen-year olds, just entering Washington 
High School. After completing their freshman year in one of two “feeder”’ junior 
high schools, Peckham and Steuben, they are coming as sophomores to Wash- 
ington, a senior high school with an enrollment of about 2,000. Naturally, they 
are excited. Under ordinary circumstances, they might be worrying about their 
program, what sort of activities Washington has, what they can accomplish 
during their three years before they go on to college or a job. But the Washing- 
ton High School advisement department has looked ahead to this feeling of in- 
security. Shirley and Ronald will arrive at their senior high school with their 
program planned. They will have some idea of the extracurricular activities they 
might enter; and, from that first day, they will feel themselves an integral part 
of their new school. 

How is this accomplished? One of the major ways is through work done at 
the junior high schools by the Washington High advisement director and the 
counselor of the incoming sophomore class. About the middle of Ronald and 
Shirley's last semester at school, they and their parents are invited by the junior 
high school to a meeting in the auditorium. First the Washington advisement 
director speaks. She outlines in detail subjects to take for college entrance and 
those to take for well-balanced noncollege courses. She warns against following 
a fad or some group hysteria. 

In selecting subjects and estimating the credit load, the director urges each 
student to plan a “‘tailor-made"’ course—one to fit him; to suit bis needs, abilities, 
and future plans. Then the counselor for the incoming sophomore class speaks 
Her talk concerns the various extracurricular activities at Washington and the 
well-rounded person a student may become by participation. With this back- 
ground, and armed with the Milwaukee Board of Education booklet, Planning 
for High School, Shirley and Ronald and their parents go home to discuss what 
course to follow and what subjects will best fit into it. Later, Shirley and Ronald 
discuss their problem with their junior high-school home-room teacher; in fact, 
they get information from every available source. Then they prepare a tentative 
list of subjects they wish to take during their three years at Washington. 

Meanwhile, all pupils have taken the Lee Test of Algebraic Ability, to determine 
their fitness for mathematics. Although the junior high schools administer this 


Miss Louise E. Goeden is a Guidance Counselor in the Washington High School, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
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test, it is scored at Washington High School. Now comes the big job. Shortly 
after the second grade-period has passed, Shirley and Ronald are notified that 
the advisement director and their future class counselor are coming to plan 


programs with them—in private, of course. 


STUDYING CASES 


Let's take Shirley's case. Before she enters the conference room, the counselor 
will have studied her cumulative folder. She will have noted that the Algebraic 
lest shows Shirley has good potentialities for math. In this folder are also each 
semester's report from her classroom teachers; results of any mental ability, 
reading, language or other placement tests. Shirley's report card with her 9B 
semester averages and the first and second period 9A grades is also examined. 
From all this material, the counselor determines that Shirley has a high IQ, does 
well in academic subjects, and gets along splendidly with her classmates and 
teachers. Since Shirley wishes college entrance subjects, and her parents have 
agreed, her program is easy to plan. 

Ronald's is another matter. His tests indicate little academic ability. He him- 
self has not listed college entrance subjects as those he likes or wishes to take. 
Yet his parents are determined to have him prepare for college. The counselor 
discusses Ronald's plans, discovers he has a desire for mechanical work. His 
program is planned to emphasize such skills, with enough academic work to 
give a substantial background for them. 

Each student takes home the program card for their parents’ signatures. In 
Shirley's case, there is no trouble. But since Ronald's parents are not satished, 
they are invited to the junior high school to confer with the Washington coun- 
selors. Ronald's mother comes. The counselor points out that the boy's abilities 
lie in the nonacademic field; that he would probably be unsuccessful in more 
advanced mathematics, Latin, and allied subjects. It would be happy to report 
that the parent is always convinced. But this is not the case. If Ronald's mother 
is determined that he take college preparatory subjects, the counselor permits 
it. However, she notes on the program that it is done against her advice. 


A VISIT TO THE HIGH SCHOOL 


During Shirley and Ronald's last week at junior high school, the Washington 
advisement director invites their class to spend one morning at Washington. 
[his is always during the examination period. Thus the incoming 10B’s have 
the auditorium and two big study halls for themselves. 

To start off proceedings, they assemble in the auditorium for a half-hour pro- 
gram. The principal and the president of the student council welcome the sopho- 
mores-to-be. As a highlight, a 10A student from each contributing junior high 
school gives “‘timely tips,” based on an individual experience a short semester 


ago—perhaps on how to get along with a locker partner, or what to do in the 


afeteria. 
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Appreciative responses are given by the incoming 10B class presidents. Thus 
pupil friendliness helps bridge the gap and provides another incentive to the 
new pupils. For, seeing the success of these pupils, Shirley and Ronald may 
have visions of themselves, the next semester, welcoming the friends they are 
leaving at Peckham and Steuben High Schools. 

A screen-slide talk, ‘Floor Plans and Traffic Rules,”’ follows. This audio-visual 
aid clears the way for the timid 10B who has heard stories about being lost for 
hours in Washington's maze of corridors. After this brief program, students go 
to the two study halls, where they spend the balance of the morning taking the 
Advanced California Reading Test and the Advanced California Short Form Test of 
Mental Maturity. 

These tests are used in two important ways. First, they help in selecting ca di- 
dates for the reading improvement classes. Perhaps part of Ronald's difficulties 
has been due to poor reading habits. One or two semesters under a teacher 
trained in reading improvement may spell success in his other subjects. Second, 
by referring to these tests, the counseling staff can more surely determine 
whether or not a student is working up to his capacity. 


THE FIRST DAYS IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


When the great day for entrance to senior high comes, Shirley and Ronald 
are not confused. The 10B's meet again in the now-familiar auditorium, get their 
program cards, and go immediately to their home rooms, which are listed on the 
cards. Here the home-room teacher takes over. 

For the next two or three days this teacher has much to do with their orienta- 
tion. It begins by the sophomores being required to buy a student handbook 
that first day. In this are listed the rules, activities, and details necessary in a 
school of 2,000 students. Each day, during the home-room period, the teacher 
discusses with the new pupils such subjects as absence, bell schedules, types of 
clothing suitable for school, conduct, and care of equipment. 

During that first week, too, sophomores see a film, How to Study. Directed by 
their class counselor and supplied with mimeographed outlines, “What to Look 
for in the Film,’’ they and their home-room teachers are assisted in profitable 
discussion of that all-important problem: the method of preparing a lesson. 

Then comes “Record Day,”’ a morning home-room program in the auditor- 
ium. “You and Your Record” is explained by slides. Emphasis is placed on the 
fact that each pupil writes his own record both in the classroom and in outside 
activities. The class counselor points out that this record is used not only while 
the student is in school but also for the rest of his life. On the screen are pro- 
jected slides of the daily class card, scholarship card, attendance card, conduct 
card, extracurricular activities card, and the personality analysis. 

There is, perhaps,no conference that has greater influence upon the new 
pupils’ attitude than this “You and Your Record” meeting. Serious expressions 


appear on their faces when they realize that their final record will include these 
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points: scholarship average, number and pupil's rank in the graduating class, 
type of subjects chosen, final marks, number of credits earned, number of fail- 
ures, scores on various psychological tests, and attendance and tardiness record. 
They become especially serious when the point is driven home that ‘‘your record 
is you in the school files as long as the school exists." Pupils learn, too, that pros- 
pective employers make a habit of calling or writing the school for information. 

Within the week, Shirley and Ronald are well into the academic swing of 
Washington High School. Another field lies before them, however—extracurricu- 
lar activities. For this, a second morning session in the auditorium— New Pupils’ 
Activities Day—is set aside. 

Usually the semester-three class counselor is in charge. She presents the 
president of the student council, who explains the advantages students gain by 
participating in school affairs. Then pupils assemble in small groups, according 
to their interests. The usual divisions are these: audio-visual work, stage crew, 
forensics, athletic managers, cheerleaders, ushers, student service, publications, 
and dramatics and stage craft. Other activities, such as science and language 
clubs and athletics, are not represented. Most of these are directly related to 
classroom work and the subject teachers will inform the pupils about them. 

Twenty minutes are set aside for this first group session. Teachers and student 
leaders in the particular activity explain its advantages. Then each sophomore 
goes to a second group to learn about that activity. A general summary follows, 
in which pupils are again urged to take part in school activities. Incidentally, as 
a motivating force, the ushers wear their uniforms, as do the infirmary moni- 
tors, the stage crew, the cheerleaders, and athletic managers. 

Later, another aid is given Shirley and Ronald and their classmates. The school 
librarian prepares two talks to orient the new pupils to the school library. The 
English 10B (sophomore) classes spend two periods there, while the librarian 


explains the resources available and points out sections where students will find 
various references. To check on how well they followed these lectures, the home- 
work assignment for the next day's English class is a mimeographed form to fill 
in. Here the pupil tells where information may be obtained on such subjects as 
biography, geographical locations, and state senators. Such a background for 


reference will help students throughout their school careers. 

Finally, Washington High School has a very complete system for guiding 
students toward scholarships. Since the earlier this opportunity is placed before 
the pupil the better, the scholarship director has his day with the sophomores, 
too. He explains opportunities students have for winning scholarships and shows 
posters as illustrations. He urges all prospects to see him as soon as possible. 
Of course, the home-room teachers have been alerted to select likely prospects. 

With so many ways of making the new student feel secure before his entrance 
and in the first days of study at Washington High School, it is no wonder that 
Shirley and Ronald soon regard it as ‘their’ school. Nor is it any wonder that 
alumni, looking back to those early days of orientation, make such statements 
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as, “I went to college only because a Washington counselor told me in junior 
high school that I ought to take college requirements just in case I could afford 
to go later on.” ‘The scholarship I started to work for in my sophomore year 
really paid off. Thanks.” ‘‘I owe my chance on the college paper to the fact that 
I began working as a sophomore on our high-school paper. I can still remember 
the editor-in-chief of The Scroll (Washington's newspaper) urging us to try for 
a place on it.’’ Yes, to alumni as well as to Shirley and Ronald, Washington 
High School seems to have bridged the gap from junior to senior high school. 





















REDUCING SCHOOL BUILDING COSTS 


a builders can lower ceilings, skip decorative ginger-bread, and 
benefit from current labor, material, and space-saving devices without 
compromising education, declares a new booklet, Cutting Costs in School- 
house Construction, published by the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Washington 6, D. C., a department of the National Education 
Association. Pointing out that the trick is to achieve economy in the con- 
struction of a school without sacrificing either its educational program or 
its primary function as a shelter for children, the publication details spe- 
cific economy measures on cubage, materials, space utilization, and labor 


















costs. 





Educators and architects can slice to eight feet the traditional old 12- 
foot-high classroom ceiling, a hangover from days when windows lined 
one side only of a room. Maximum use of space means designing multi- 
purpose auditoriums and dining rooms, halls that can double as exhibit 
and social areas, gymnasiums planned for physical education and com- 
munity use rather than merely for spectator entertainment. Fancy doodads 
cost money, the booklet comments, adding that applications of ‘Colonial 
frosting” or ‘Gothic sauce’ represent poor planning and no economy as 
do modernistic effects ‘fresh from the cliche barrel.” 
















‘Some schoolhouses today,” claim the authors, ‘are covered with ex- 
pensive sunshades that do not keep out the sun, vertical fins that do noth- 


ing but give the school ‘that modern look,’ continuous stone trim to rep- 
8g P 
and three columns where one 






resent windows that are not windows... . 
would do. This type of architecture is a waste of money.’ The publication 
warns, however, against pennywise, pound-foolish cost-cutting such as 
cheapening the fabric too much, using ‘stock plans,’ or eschewing the 


help of a good architect. 















Improving School-College Relations 


WILLIAM K. SELDEN 


he was at the meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools held in the Spring of 1951 that our ideas finally received recog- 
nition. Some of us previously had given up hope of ever expecting the Board of 
Education in Chicago to recognize any of the suggestions which we had been 
making for improved relations between the Chicago high schools and the col- 
leges that many of their graduates entered. 

We had spoken of conditions in private. We had mentioned them in public. 
Several of us even called personally upon a previous Assistant Superintendent for 
high schools. To him we described conditions and offered to se/p him improve 
the situation. —othing ever happened. So when the opportunity presented itself 
at a section meeting of the North Central Association, we publicly expressed 
our convictions. 

One generally dislikes being a gadfly. This time it apparently brought results 

gratifying results, too. What were these specific criticisms of the Chicago 
schools? None that were peculiar to Chicago. In fact, they are to be discovered 
in many school systems. Only they are much more difficult to solve in a large 
city school system unless a top administrative official realizes the importance of 
relations between schools and colleges. Chicago now has such a man—Thaddeus 
J. Lubera, the assistant superintendent for high schools. Dr. Lubera listened to 
the criticisms expressed at this North Central meeting. At first he could not be- 
lieve that they were valid. Then he appreciated our attitude. We were critical, 
but friendly. We were sincere and desired to be constructive. We pointed out: 

1. That the information furnished by most of the Chicago public high schools 
for their pupils applying to the colleges for admission was generally meager and 
insufficient. The transcripts contained almost as little information as possible. 

2. That the personal recommendations prepared for the pupils by the senior 
counselors were frequently inconsistent, not only among the various schools 
but within the same high school. 

3. That there was little consistency of reporting class rank. Often it was not 


available until late in the last term of the senior year. 


Mr. William K. Selden is Recorder of Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. In 
connection with Mr. Selden's discussion of the transcript, the reader is referred to the form 
prepared by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and in use by 
many of the high schools throughout the nation. In addition, many colleges and universities 
have incorporated it as a part of the application blank sent to prospective students. 
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4. That the College Days in a number of the schools were an insult to the col- 
lege officials and not specially helpful to a large percentage of the pupils for 
whom they were held. 

5. That relations between the Chicago public high schools and the colleges 
could be greatly improved. 

After these facts were recited before secondary-school and college people 
from various areas in the North Central region, Mr. Lubera was invited to meet 
with me in my office so that proof could be given to him of the basis for these 
criticisms. He came bringing with him Dr. John Bell, a district superintendent 
for high schools. They saw the transcripts and the limited personal information 
provided by most of the Chicago high schools for their college applicants. They 
saw also the inconsistent manner for reporting class rank. We described in more 
detail how some College Days were being conducted. Dr. Lubera immediately 
visualized what could be done to improve the relations between the schools and 
the colleges. Relations have been improving ever since. 

A meeting was held in September, 1951, on the Chicago Campus of North- 
western University. It was attended by the principal, the placement counselor 
(the senior adviser), and the chief record clerk from each of the forty some 
Chicago public high schools. Representatives were also present from DePaul 
University, Illinois Institute of Technology, Lake Forest College, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Mundelein College, National College of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Roosevelt College, St. Francis Xavier College for Women, University of 
Chicago, and University of Illinois. Three or four talks were given along the 
lines of the criticisms presented to Dr. Lubera, but the talks were constructive 
in nature. Dr. Lubera who presided asked at the end of the session if those pres- 
ent thought the meeting had been profitable and if they would like to meet 
again. The response was almost completely in the affirmative. 

For the next session, which was scheduled for October 1952, a Co-ordinating 
Committee had been meeting and preparing proposals for improvements in 
College Days and for changes in the reporting of pupils’ academic records. 
These recommendations, which are quoted below, have been developed from a 
co-operative effort on the part of both the secondary-school and the college 
members of the committee. The chairman has been Dr. Isabel L. Magan, prin- 
cipal of South Shore High School. She has been an excellent choice for this as- 
signment. Other members from the Chicago public schools have been: Dr. 
Lubera, Dr. Bell, Leo Fredericks, principal of Wells High School, Ross Herr, 
principal of Harrison High School, John McMahon, director of guidance and 
counseiing, John Meegan, principal of DuSable High School, and Richard 
Sanders, principal of Tilden High School. 

The colleges have been represented by C. E. Deakins, dean of students at 
Illinois Institute of Technology; Harold E. Temmer, examiner and recorder at 
the University of Illinois (Navy Pier); Mrs. Margaret Weigle, assistant director 
of admissions at DePaul University; Miss Valerie Wickhem, director of admis- 
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sions at the University of Chicago; O. S. Williams, dean of the Woodrow Wilson 
Branch of the Chicago City Junior College, and me. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR COLLEGE DAYS 


1. The organization of the College Days should be approached from a counseling point 
of view. The college representatives cannot perform the function of pre-college counseling 
in the high schools; this is the responsibility of the high schools. The colleges will augment 
this program in any manner consistent with the counseling program in the high schools 

2. Suggestions for preliminary pre-college counseling 


a 


b 


Maintain an up-to-date library of college information in each high school 
Encourage visits by appointment from college representatives for consultation with 
the high-school counselor 

The high-school counselor should feel free to call upon the colleges for special 
help at any me 

Include assemblies or group or individual counseling or all three 

The person responsible for college counseling in the high schools should be identi- 
fied and related to the work of the division of guidance and counseling 


3. Methods in which the colleges may assist the high-school counselors in getting infor- 


mation to their pupils 


a. 


b 


It is recommended that a College Day for the high-school counselors and school adminis- 
trators be held 

Keep high-school counselors informed of changes in admission requirements, 
tuition, and other changes 


4. For high schools choosing to continue College Days, the following suggestions are 


offered for guidance in the use of the College Day technique 


a. 


Schedule of College Days 

A joint committee of the High School Principals Auxiliary and the Association of 

College Admissions Counselors should establish the schedule of the College Days 

in the Chicago high schools 

Principles of College Days 

(1) The purpose of the college representative is to furnish information 

(2) Pupils who are permitted to participate in the College Day should be bona fide 
college candidates selected by previous counseling. 

(3) Personal interviews are much more effective than group interviewing, and 
should be used whenever possible 

Mechanics of College Days 

(1) College representatives should attend College Days only by invitation. It is 
recognized that some benefits accrue to a guidance program if colleges not well 
known in the area are invited. This should be done at the discretion of the 
officials of the high school 

(2) Arrangements should be made to greet the college counselors and direct them 
to their assigned rooms 

(3) No assemblies should be scheduled for a College Day. These assemblies should 
be held beforehand as a part of the regular guidance program 

(4) The information sent to college representatives should be specific as to details 
of hours, number of pupils to be interviewed, directions to reach the high 
school, names of persons in charge, and the telephone number. 

(5) Where possible, a schedule of pupil conferences with the college representa- 
tives should be arranged in advance 


. Evaluation of College Days 


A program of evaluation will be undertaken at a future date. 
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These recommendations will help to improve the present College Days. In 
fact, as a result of the Co-ordinating Committee proposals many of the high 
schools may decide to discontinue their College Days and in their place pursue 
a more personal and individual student counseling program. The proposals may 
also accelerate the acceptance on the part of the colleges of a uniform transcript 
blank. 

These improvements, and others that will be considered in future months, are 
all tangible signs of what can result from school and college officials working 
together with enthusiasm and good fellowship—all for the purpose of improving 
educational conditions for their pupils. Where doubt and lack of confidence 
once existed, understanding and mutual trust have taken their place. To ac- 
complish this in Chicago a catalytic gadfly was needed. But more important—an 
assistant superintendent of schools recognized that some criticism can be con- 
structive and well intentioned. 

As the high-school populations increase, as the pressure for admission to col- 
leges and universities becomes more intense, confidence and understanding 
among secondary-school and college officials will be vitally important. We who 
are associated with this co-operative effort in Chicago believe that we are help- 
ing to prepare for the day, in the not too distant future, when college admissions 
will again be a worry and a problem for most high-school seniors. At that time 
the good relations now being developed between the secondary schools and the 
colleges will bring untold benefits to our pupils. 





ae Library of Congress, with the co-operation of book publishers throughout 
the country, has initiated a new procedure designed to make printed catalog cards for 
new books available by the time the books themselves are released. To accomplish 
this, publishers are being asked to send a copy of each book they publish to the 
Library as soon as bound copies are available. In this way, the Library can print 
catalog cards before the book's publication date, and libraries and other card users 
will be able to order the printed cards at the same time they order the books 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG CARDS | 


This project is a second step in a program in which publishers and the Library of 
Congress are co-operating. More than a year ago, with the encouragement of the 
American Book Publishers Council, the Library began assigning catalog card num- 
bers for forthcoming books when publishers requested such numbers. These num- 
bers become a part of the printer's copy and are printed in the book on the page con- 


taining the copyright statement 





The catalog card number printed in the book enables the 9,000 libraries that sub- 
scribe to the Library of Congress catalog card service to order printed catalog cards 
quickly and economically. Cards ordered by number are cheaper than those ordered 
by author and title. By purchasing the printed cards from the Library, libraries are 
able to save cataloging time as well as printing costs. For further details, write to the | 
Information and Publications Office, The Library of Congress, Washington 25, D ae 


















It’s Easy for New Students to Get 
Acquainted in Winfield High School 


HERBERT C. HAWK 


on administrators have recognized for some time the importance of 
developing a ‘sense of belonging” as a fundamental factor in promoting a dem- 
ocratic school with good school spirit. It is essential that students be happy, 
have a sense of belonging, a sense of personal worth, and a feeling of accomplish- 
ment in order for good learning situations to exist. This climate should not be 
limited to the classroom only, but should extend as well to the activity life of 
the school, and especially in the realm of making friends and getting along with 
others. 

In these days, when specialized tasks required in modern society necessitate 
more moving about from community to community, the need for helping new 
students adjust to their new school environment is more pressing than it has 
been heretofore. It is not an uncommon experience today in school to enroll a 
new student who has already attended two or three other schools in the same 
year and the same grade. Frequently, this student has attended schools in dif- 
ferent states or sections of the country where different requirements and practices 
exist. Such cases require careful counseling and as much assistance as possible 
to help the new pupil adjust rapidly to his new school environment. Otherwise, 
he is likely to become confused and develop a sense of inadequacy, which is 
nearly always the condition that leads to dropping out. 

Several years ago, as principal of Winfield, Kansas, High School, I had the 
experience of enrolling a new pupil from a smaller community upstate. In the 
routine procedure of registering the pupil and in the usual conversation designed 
to find out something about the background of the new student, I found that 
this student, a sophomore girl, was undergoing considerable emotional stress in 
making the transfer from one school to another. Even though she brought a 
good record from the previous school and showed evidence of high intelligence, 
she confided that she felt very insecure in entering this new and larger school 
where the teachers, students, and methods would all be new and strange. | 
learned that this was the first time in her schoo! life that she had transferred from 
one school to another. Already she was “homesick” for the school she had left, 
and she dreaded the necessity of starting from scratch to establish herself in the 
activity life of the school, even though she had been quite successful in this area 

Herbert C. Hawk is Superintendent of the Winfield Public Schools, Winfield, Kansas. 
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in the school from which she had come. I assured her that she would find the 
teachers and students friendly in our school, and that if any problems arose there 
would be many in our school who would be helpful and interested in her welfare. 

As she left my office to go to her first classes in our school, I could not help 
but think that we needed in our school some kind of friendship-cultivation pro- 
gram to help these new students. Five minutes later, somewhat to my surprise, 
I found that there was such a program in operation in our school in at least some 
classes. In making up the schedule of classes, I had made an error in putting 
down the wrong classroom in one instance, and it was necessary to locate the 
pupil in her first-hour class to make the correction. When I stepped into tnis 
first-hour class, an interesting experience awaited me. The teacher was already in 
process of taking the first steps to develop a “sense of belonging.” The teacher 
had skillfully obtained much information about the new student and her inter- 
ests, and was now taking a few minutes from the class period to help her get 
acquainted with the other students in the class. Before the period was over, the 
teacher had obtained volunteers to help the new pupil get to the next class, get 
acquainted with her other teachers, take her to a Y-Teen meeting, and help her 
generally in getting acquainted with the routine practices of the school. This 
“welcome” was so skillfully done, that I thought it advisable to bring this to the 
attention of the faculty in the next faculty meeting. In this meeting, consider- 
able time and attention was given to this general problem in our school. We 
compared practices and ways and means to develop a “sense of belonging” not 
only for those who were new to our school, but also for others who tended to 
isolate themselves from the others in the group. The meeting was one of the best 
and did much to “‘alert’’ our teachers to the opportunity and responsibility of 
assisting students to become better acquainted and adjusted to the school. 

The next phase of this program came from an entirely different direction. In 
late August, 1950, I was having a planning session with the officers of the 
student council. One of the officers had an idea. Something should be done, he 
thought, to help new students get acquainted with the procedures of the school, 
and to get acquainted with other students. This was accepted as one of the items 
to be brought up at the first meeting of the student council. At this first meeting 
of the council there were many suggestions: an all-school mixer at which the 
new students would be honored, a handbook for new students, an orientation 
assembly, a get-acquainted assembly featuring the new students, and giving the 
new students a last year’s yearbook. All of these were discussed and evaluated, 
and to some extent have been used in the school since this time. The idea of 
giving the complimentary copies of last year’s yearbook was given up, however, 
because of the expense and the limited copies available. The council did vote, 
though, to give copies of the yearbook to the new teachers, a practice which has 
been followed since. These teachers have commented that this is a most helpful 
device in getting acquainted with the faculty, students, and activities of a new 
school. 
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For several years, in Winfield as in many other cities, the merchants have 
maintained a service to newcomers known as the Welcome Wagon. A repre- 
sentative was employed to call on these people and give them an official welcome 
to the city. Along with this welcome, the representative carried complimentary 
gift certificates from many business concerns in the community. The student 
council thought this idea could be carried out in the school. A co-operative ar- 
rangement was worked out with all of the organizations in the school in which 
each new student was given an official invitation to be a guest at the next meet- 
ing to which he might be eligible for membership. In addition, he was given a 
gift certificate which entitled him to a free admission to any athletic game, play, 
lyceum, or any performance requiring an admission price. If the new student 
had become sufficiently acquainted to go with his friends to these activities, he 
was free to go with his friends. If, however, he was entirely new to the school, 
the Student Council saw to it that some older student, or preferably some group 
of students would see to it that the new student got to the activity and had 
opportunity to get acquainted with others. 

There are other possibilities. If the new student is a member of a church, Boy 
Scouts, Rainbow Girls, or other youth organization, a brief note to the minister 
of the church, the scout executive, or the sponsor of the organization calling 
attention to this fact can be followed up with these organizations making the 
new student feel at home in the community. This practice has become estab- 
lished in our school. 

This pays dividends. Students who have started school with a feeling of in- 
security have been around in a few days to say how happy they are in the school. 
Not only is this a good experience for the new students, but for the old students 
as well, who get a real life education experience in helping others to get acquain- 
ted and adjusted to a new environment. The most eloquent testimony to the 
effectiveness of this program was voiced recently when a new student said, 
“When I enrolled in this school, I had never expected to find a better school 
than the one from which I had come. I'm glad we moved here and I hope I can 
stay now until I graduate.” 





GUIDANCE INDEX 


Ans you familiar with a little publication called the Guidance Index published September 
through May by Science Research Associates, Chicago 10, Illinois? This is for counselors, 
teachers, administrators, and students. It lists the best current material each month in guid- 
ance and related fields. Each issue is divided in two main groups. The first is material for the 
counselor, teacher, administrator, and professional worker. The second is for the student. 

Every effort is made to list as many free and inexpensive publications as possible. In a 
recent issue (December 1952), 63 items covering 44 subjects are described in detail. Of these, 
40 items are free or inexpensive. If you haven't seen this little bute worth-while publication 
(subscriptions are $4.00 per year), write the SRA Sales Service department for a sample copy. 
Ask also for catalogs of other publications. 








The Community and Vocational Guidance 


J. A. HARP, JR. 


I don’t have any idea what I want to be when I grow up.” 

‘Do you ever think about whether you are in the best job for you?” 

‘Sometimes, I wonder if I am in the right work yet.” 

“We hope Mae will decide sometime before she finishes high school what 
she wants to do for her life’s work.” 

“What are you folks up at the high school doing now to help pupils make 
up their minds about what they want to do when they get out of school?” 

Questions and statements like these added to a personal experience nearly 
one hundred per cent free of vocational guidance started us thinking how we 
could develop a program of vocational guidance that would serve the pupils of 
this high school. Action followed interest. A program has been developed. Of 
it’s value we are thoroughly convinced. Looking ahead, it seems probable that 
even greater appreciation of its value may follow. 

In the beginning, the outcomes which we sought were that the program of 
vocational guidance be helpful to pupils in deciding objectively what vocation 
is best for them. So many people whom we have known simply have taken the 
course of least resistance or have done what parents or friends told them they 
should do for their life’s work that it was felt to be high time for pupils to start 
making up their minds about their vocation on the basis of their interests and 
abilities. To this end, it was felt that the program should provide a great deal of 
information about a wide variety of vocations, a measurement of the pupils 
interests, an opportunity for conferences with people who are in the vocation 
in which pupils are interested. 

Early in the school year, each freshman is given the Kuder Performance Test 
The results obtained from this interest test is used with the pupils stated interests 
in helping him choose the course which will be most beneficial to him during his 
four years of high school. When a pupil is planning to go to college after having 
been graduated from high school, the college entrance requirements of the school 
which he plans to attend enter into this also. 

Now, we are ready for the plan to make it possible for pupils to receive a 
great deal of information about the vocations. This information must be up-to- 
date and it must be presented by someone who gets a thrill out of telling others 
about his work. Furthermore, a pupil must have an opportunity to learn not 
only about the vocations which he has chosen (or in which he says he is inter- 


J. A. Harp, Jr., is Principal of the Carthage High School, Carthage, Missouri. 
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ested) but also about several others. This may make it possible for him to change 


his mind and select more wisely than he has in the first place 


In order to get the vocational information we needed with a touch of inspira- 
tion that can be imparted only by those who love their work, the assistance of a 
local Rotary Club was enlisted. At a meeting of the Youth Work Committee of 
this organization the schools approach was: “Fellows, We want you to get us 
men who are the best obtainable in their vocation«They must be able to talk 
interestingly about their job. If possible, they should be men who enjoy their 


work so much that they are proud of their vocation and glad to tell others about 


it 

This,” the Youth Work Committee said, “we will be glad to do.”’ From what 
vocations do you want these men to come? “We have circulated a questionnaire 
among all of the high-school pupils asking them to mark their first, second, 
and third choices of vocation. Tabulation of their choices show that the follow- 
ing vocations are those in which they are most interested. We can plan to have 
one of these vocational guidance talks made each week. This number will take 
a full semester. The talks could be from twelve to fifteen minutes in length and 
could be given to the entire high school over the intercommunication system 
We should ask the speakers to stay for an hour following their talks to hold a 
conference with those pupils who, being interested in their particular vocation, 
wish to talk with the speaker further. In addition, each of the speakers could 
furnish the school with a copy of his talk early enough that it can be printed in 
the local newspaper on the day it is given at the high school.” 


“I realize,”’ said one member of the committee, ‘that these vocations will be 
those of interest to a maximum number of pupils. What, though, are you plan- 
ning to do about those who hear these talks but still have not had an opportunity 
to learn about the particular vocation in which they are most igterested?” “I 
believe,” he went on, “that an organization of which I am a member, would be 
willing to get an interview for any pupil who knows the person to whom he 
would like to talk about his vocation. Would this idea be of value to the pro- 
gram?" 

Of course, the value of this idea was readily apparent. A calendar was made 
up and a strong group of speakers secured. Many of these were hometown men 
Some, however, were willing to come quite some distance to be of service to our 
program. The Missouri Pacific, for example, sent a division superintendent from 
Wichita; the F.B.I. sent a speaker from Kansas City; two or three came in from 
neighboring towns. They did a good job. People of the community read their 
talks in the local press and were happy to see that Carthage High School was 
doing something about vocational guidance. Pupils used the opportunity for 
conferences with the speakers who came to the school very satisfactorily. All in 
all, the program was so satisfactory that it has become a standard part of our 


yearly program. 
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The valuable outcomes being derived are, we feel, that pupils who are un- 
decided about their choice of vocation have an opportunity to get firsthand a 
great deal of information about a variety of jobs, the speakers inspire their lis- 
teners with a realization of the importance of choosing vocations, those who 
have made up their minds are exposed to information that may help them make 
a wiser decision, every pupil has an opportunity to talk personally with several 
(as many as he desired) of the speakers, the time allowed for the conference 
makes it possible for the representatives of the various vocations to do a good 
job of answering questions, pupils have an increased awareness of the interest 
the people of the community have in them, people of the community have an 
increased interest in the school because they know more about how a need that 
seems important to them is being served, the speakers appreciate the opportunity 
of serving the youth of the community and of talking about their vocations, 
the conferences give pupils contacts which are helpful to them later on, pupils 
get a new sense of the approachability of some of the leaders of our community, 
and pupils are motivated to become more interested and to work on solving the 
problem of vocational choices. 

This is not a program that will automatically, in and of itself, take care of the 
entire program of vocational guidance. Realizing that this program includes 
counseling, a library of vocational information, and a selling campaign to get 
pupils to take advantage of its possibilities, one can be sure of feeling well re- 
paid for his efforts. As, later in life, one watches men and women happily en- 
gaged in vocations to which they are fitted, he will look on such a program, I 
am sure, as a great blessing. Thus we know that, from the standpoint of increas- 
ing community interest, good public relations, and service to youth, it has 
proved very valuable to us. 





PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


Pon TRANSPORTATION, the 1953 yearbook of the Department of Rural 


Education, National Education Association, will be published in April. Robert 


Isenberg, Assistant Director of NEA Rural Service, is editor. National authorities in 
the field of school transportation who have assisted in preparing the publication in- 
clude: D. P. Culp, Assistant Professor of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn; Earl R. Boggs, Professor of Education, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville; H. C. DeKoch, Superintendent, Tipton, Iowa, Consolidated Schools; John E. 
King, Provost, University of Minnesota, Duluth; John C. Reilly, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut; C. O. Fitzwater and E. Glenn Featherston, both of the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation, Washington, D. C.; and Julian Butterworth of the Co-operative Project in 





Educational Administration, Columbia University. The book will be available about 


April 1 at $2.00 for paper-bound cover and $2.50 for cloth-bound 











How Do Pupils Benefit by Participation 
in the Co-curricular Program? 


GLADYS BENERD 


, _— answering this question, let us present some of the needs of pupils, 
as reported by experts in the field of education, that can be met by active partici- 
pation in co-curricular activities. The Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association in its report on Education for All American Y outh 
(6-p. 33) lists ten ‘imperative’ needs of youth 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a democratic 
society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance of their obligations of the state 
and nations to have an understanding of the nations of the peoples of the world 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate beauty in litera- 
ture, art, music, and nature 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it wisely, bal- 
ancing activities that yield satisfaction to the individual with those that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their insight into ethi- 
cal values and principles, to be able to live and work co-operatively with others and to grow 
in their insight into ethical values and principles, to be able to live and work co-operatively 
with others and to grow in the moral and spiritual values of life. 

The above and the following needs were selected by the writer of this article 
because they can be met by the co-curricular program. The President's Com- 
mission's Developmental Tasks of Youth (6-p. 34) lists the following as needs 
of the American youth today: 

1. To develop for the regulation of one’s personal and civic life a code of behavior based 
on ethical principles consistent with democratic ideals 

3. To recognize the interdependence of the different peoples of the world and one’s 
personal responsibility for fostering international understanding and peace. 

5. To understand the ideas of others and to express one’s own effectively. 

6. To obtain a satisfactory emotional and social adjustment. 

8. To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other cultural activities as expres- 
sions of personal and social experience and to participate to some extent. 

According to R. B. Abbot (1-p. 5) the felt needs of adolescent youth are as 
follows: 

1. Desires more independence—a new relationship with adults, especially at home 

. Desires to attain recognition by a standing with his teenage peers. 

. Desires satisfactory boy-girl relationships. 

. Desires social activities of all types. 

. Is concerned about his physical growth and development; desires to be strong or comely. 

6. Is attaining new values and is questioning old values—moral, social, religious. 


Gladys Benerd is Faculty Sponsor of Student Activities and Teacher and Counselor in 
Stockton College, Alameda, California. 
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What are some of the student problems as revealed by C. F. McCormick's 
study of 800 pupils? The following problems could be helped by active par- 


ticipation in clubs, efc.: 
1. Developing personal values 
. Boy-girl relationship 
Family relationship 
Problems of group relationships 
. Maintaining physical and mental health 

6. Democratic processes in changing rules, regulations, efc. (“using processes of govern- 
ment’’) 

7. Using leisure time 

8. Making friends 

9. Choosing leaders 

10. Acquiring skills in communication 

11. Meeting financial problems 

Another major finding of the study was the compelling desire of pupils, to 
put it in their own words, ‘‘to be in things...” 

In an effort to secure the thinking of pupils on the needs of youth, D. H. 
Eikenberry (6-pp. 34-35) presented the problem to a class of college freshmen, 
the group felt the need to develop within the student the “ . . . capacity to feel 
at home in the world... , " and the “ . . . ability to make wise use of leisure 
time through constructive activities pursued because of interest rather than the 


pressure of economic necessity.”’ 

The Purdue Opinion Panel for Young People made a survey of 15,000 teen- 
agers and asked them, what does youth want? Of this group, fifty-four per cent 
said they wanted people to like them more and sixty per cent wanted to make 
new friends. (5-p. 7) Co-curricular activities program can be set up to meet the 
requests of the pupils as stated in the above and can provide experiences which 
will develop or improve their social intelligence. 

The co-curricular activities for pupils many be grouped under the following 
headings: 

1. Student government 

2. Community organizations 

3. Interest clubs 

4. Spectator groups (assembly and athletics) 

5. Athletics (intercollegiate and intramural) 

How do the pupils benefit by participation in the co-curricular program? 
Co-curricular programs provide practical activities that have as their goals the 
development of adult skills of living. What are these goals? (9-p. 36) 

1. Taking responsibility in home, school, and organization, as a step toward developing 
initiative, self-reliance, and independence. 


2. Self-training in the traits of an outgoing personality: 
a. gaining, through observation, reading and discussion, an awareness of traits that 
are liked, admired, and respected by others, 
b. trying out activities which tend to cultivate them, 
. developing them in concrete situations involving group participation, making 
friends, salesmanship, leadership, and so on. 
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Practice in getting along with others 
a. setting out to take active interest in others’ opinions, views, interests, and the like, 
b. evaluating attitudes and actions which they display and encounter while partici- 
pating with others, 
c. acquiring understanding 
(1) for others’ shortcomings, regressions, failures in friendship, 
2) for differences in background, viewpoint, interests, belief 
Acquiring social maturity 
a. gaining self-confidence and self-reliance in human contacts through their activities, 
in the sense of ‘have done—can,” 
b. acquiring an appreciation of the worth of persons as individuals through learning to 
enjoy them, 
c. developing a feeling of oneness with a group by 
1) becoming accepted by the group because of what it can contribute, 


2) learning to reconcile one’s own desires and interests with those of others for 

the good of the group 

5. Formulating attitudes toward ideals as guides in group relationships: social conven- 
tions, ethics, morals, religion 

Pupils need practice and instruction in the social areas and the academic de- 
partment is not going to provide this service, therefore, it is the responsibility 
of the activity program. According to a great many writers, this is the area in high 
school and college life in which pupils have felt the greatest need. From the 
writer's Own experience as a counselor for college students, teacher of mixed 
classes in hygiene and mixed physical education for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years and as a faculty sponsor of a college honor society, classes, and co-recrea- 
tional club, the writer believes that the pupils need a social curriculum as a 
“laboratory for the development of personality.’ 


O. D. Froe states that“. . . the kind of learning that increases social compe- 
tence cannot be counted upon to happen in some miraculous way, no more than 
can other kinds of learnings. . . . Social competency depends both upon satis- 


factory emotional adjustment and knowledge and skills that have been learned 


and practiced in a variety of social situations . . . "’ (7-p. 142) He further states 
that the social program must be based upon the following fundamental prin- 
ciples: 

1 a program of social education must have its beginning in the social needs of the 
participants 

2 the social program must reflect the customs of a majority of those who belong to 
the group The formation of these groups should be facilitated and encouraged and pro- 
visions made for their combination into larger group forms 

3. The program must be so arranged that each student will have rich opportunities for 
experience in all the major areas of social living. He must have experience with small and 
large groups of his own sex; with one or more of the opposite sex, under both formal and 
informal conditions; with older and younger individuals in both a personal and impersonal 
atmosphere; with the economically favored and the unfortunate; and in situations where his 
individual needs and feelings play sometimes a dominant and sometimes a subordinate role 

4. Every effort should be made to articulate the social program of the college with the 
broader social living outside the college walls. 
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OUTCOMES 


What are some of the pupils’ outcomes of active participation in a well- 
guided, well-organized co-curricular program? Faculty sponsors (4-pp. 528-530) 
are well acquainted with some of following comments made by pupils who have 
had an opportunity to participate in school activities: 

1. The club gave me a feeling of being worth something as an individual; we don't get 
this in classes. 

2. . . . learned to make conversation a little better 

3 . enjoy doing things in groups more. 

4. ... not quite as shy in groups as I was... . 

5. I have learned to be more tolerant (in social, religious, or political areas). 

6. I've improved in expressing my ideas before a group, have more self-confidence. 


Jo Ann Meyers, Social Chairman for Stockton College Student Body, 1951- 
52, presents the values gained from participation in outside activities, as follows: 


Advice is something that everyone gives and few accept, but I would like to give some 
advice for all students entering college. And that is: Do not underestimate the importance 
of extracurricular activities. Of course, most people come to college to study, but not 
everything can be learned from books. What are the values gained from participating in 
outside activities? 

The first value is of a social nature. Belonging to clubs and organizations presents an 
excellent opportunity to become better acquainted with a larger number of students. Work- 
ing together on some project, whether it be decorations for a dance or student council, fos- 
ters a spirit of comradeship, which should be the essence of the spirit of a college campus 
Under such circumstances the shy person emerges from his shell and enters into the fun and 
the work. Here is a good opportunity for practicing the social graces. Gradually, a person 
becomes at ease in any situation, since all it takes is practice. 

Perhaps the most important value of belonging to clubs is the opportunity to learn the 
qualities of leadership. Through work on committees and in smaller groups, a person learns 
what responsibility and dependability mean. Holding an office in a club is excellent prepara- 
tion for assuming the responsibilities and duties of a job once college is completed. Here one 
learns how to work efficiently with others in order to make a club function smoothly. 

Nora Dodson (3-pp. 767-770) points out the vocational possibilities from 
active participation in clubs: (1) art club—costume design, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, advertising, cartooning, window decorating, efc.; (2) school assemblies 
vocational talks; (3) social welfare clubs—active work in charitable organiza- 
tions such as Red Cross; (4) foreign language clubs—further study of a lang- 
uage, valuab!e to an employee of a firm dealing with foreigners; (5) music club 
—in a high school known to Miss Dodson, several boys discovered latent talents 
in school orchestra, efc., and fitted themselves for positions as teachers and 
directors of music; (6) school publications—may lead to printing or business 
methods and finances, writer, reporter; (7) science club—laboratory technician, 
research jobs, etc. 


The Army set up ten points as criteria for judging initiative and leadership in 
their selection of commissioned officers. The following applied directly to school 


activities: 
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2. Activities in groups, clubs, and organizations during high-school years 

6. Specific activities (not just membership) in groups, clubs, or organizations during 
these years. (high school and college) 

7. Offices held in organizations during these years. What did candidate do to become 
elected, and what did he do after election? Discount offices he occupied as a result of any 
system of rotation. 

8. Sports activities, especially coaching, promoting, and refereeing 

Another reason for the co-curricular program is to provide a laboratory for the 
purpose of solving some of the non-clinical problems of adjustment that cannot 
be solved by the academic program. Many college graduates have left school 
with a fine academic background, but they haven't learned how to work as a 
democratic member of a group, of a family, or of a community; school activities 
provide the pupil with this practical training. E. G. Williamson, in his book on 
Trends in Student Personnel Work, presents the following case studies of‘. . . top- 
flight individuals who would rate at the highest quartile of any psychological 
test commonly used yet as democratic group members they are sociological 
defectives.” 

Case #1 is of a person holding a high position in one of our universities. Any morale 
study would reveal his ineptness for working with his staff. He excels in research and writing 
books, but fails as a team member in co-operative planning, as a friend and leader of students, 
and as a consultant to community groups. The college culture from which he came did not 
stress these skills—just the opposite. It taught him the importance, not of working with, 
but of winning out over others. His adjustment was to the superior professor, not to his fel- 
low students. And now he speaks only to those still higher deities—his research director 
and publisher. 

Case # 2 is of an engineer who also was graduated with high honors. Today his associates 
admire his technical ability but he was transferred to another department. He is friendly, 
hard-working, emotionally stable, and intellectually brilliant. His one limitation is that he 
cannot share responsibility. Psychologically, he loves authority over large plans and small 
details. He dreads seeing even his subpoints delegated to another. This trait reflects well 
what he was taught in college. Because of his superiority, instructors gave him more and 
more individual responsibility but never asked him or taught him to share honor and work 
with others. The greatest violator was the faculty adviser to the college annual. When this 
student was elected editor, the adviser was delighted because he knew no supervision would 
be required. Now as an engineer this person is still doing the job himself, asking his asso- 
ciates to hand him a pencil or a blueprint but not an idea. As a student he could not and, as 
an engineer, he still cannot share responsibility. 

About 9,000,000 people are employed where employment is based on ability 
to get along with others (Distributive Occupations Report). Survey conducted 
by seventy-six corporations found that ninety per cent of discharged employees 
lost their jobs because of personality difficulties. Dr. McFarland states that nine 
out of ten people fail in business because of “personality faults rather than lack 
of technical knowledge or skill. . . .  (8-p. 329) 

The Carnation Milk Company includes extracurricular activity participation 
in their hiring of executive trainees. “Our own observation is that we rarely 
flunk out any of our trainees for failure in the information areas."’ They interview 
between ten and twenty students for each trainee hired. The personnel director 
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of Carnation Milk Company goes on to say that, ‘In general, they seem to 
possess the specific knowledge needed. If some information is missing, the 
need can be met by reasonable application. Not so if the lack is more basic—if 
the problem, for example, is inability to analyze, to co-operate, to assume re- 
sponsibility, or to judge people.”’ (8-p. 330) 

Dr. R. N. McMurray, Chicago Business Psychologist, in his study of 1,767 
trainees hired from colleges by 247 companies found that only fifty-eight per 
cent had been judged suitable at the end of their first year of employment. 
Forty-two per cent of the failures failed because of immaturity. Immaturity was 
defined as: (1) inability to get along with people; (2) inability to accept re- 
sponsibility; (3) lack of perservance and self-reliance; (4) inability to evince 
authority without officiousness; and (5) an exaggerated impression of self- 
importance. (8-p. 329) 

The last few paragraphs by educational and business experts point out some 
of the weaknesses of former students. The problems that these former students 
faced could have been prevented by active participation in a good co-curricular 
program. J. R. Shannon presents the mental hygiene values of co-curricular ac- 
tivities by stating that ‘‘social recluses will grow progressively fewer and less 
morbid as school activities expand to include all pupils.”’ (11-pp. 211-212) 


SCHOOL DROP OUTS 


According to the reports of surveys there is an increase in the amount of 
juvenile delinquency and in the amount of mental ill health among young 
people. Co-curricular activities cut down on the number of juvenile delinquents 
when an active program is provided for all students. Lyle Spencer lists eight help- 
ful techniques that may be used to solve some of the delinquency problems. In 
number 5, he recommends providing after-school activities. ‘Junior High 120, 
in New York City, found that providing students in the high delinquency area 
with group activities after school and during the summer was a successful 
method of helping to fight the problem.”’ (13-p. 2) When administrators studied 
why pupils drop out of school and what pupils who stay in school like about 
school and what adults say about their school life, they found that participation 
in co-curricular activities helped to maintain student interest and morale. 

When we examine the reasons for pupils dropping out of school, we find that 
one of the drop-out symptoms is non-participation in co-curricular activities. 
The Canadian Research Committee on Practical Education stated that number 
three on the list of symptoms was non-participation in recreation. Walter 
Monroe states that “It is probably true that if extra-curricular activities were 
completely suppressed, more pupils would leave school.” (15-p. 752) H. Slo- 
comb (16-p. 345) studied why pupils left Garfield High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, in 1948-49 and found eight significant reasons; number 5 was ‘they have 
not participated in school activities.” 
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Out of 5,418 pupils enrolled in five public high schools of Evansville, Indiana, 
D. W. Snepp (12-pp. 138-141) found that 254 pupils withdrew during the first 
semester. Eighty-eight per cent of the boys and seventy-eight per cent of the 
girls had IQs’ of 90 or above; twenty-eight per cent of the boys and twenty-six 
per cent of the girls, who dropped out, had IQs’ above 100. When he examined 
the reasons for these pupils leaving school, the following results were obtained: 
49% chronic attendance problems; 57% did not take part in extracurricular 
activities of any kind; 48% have been on the failure list a number of times; 
44% appeared maladjusted; and 40% have been discipline problems. Eighty-five 
per cent out of the 254 drop outs stated that they disliked school in general. 
Sixteen stated they had not been made to feel a part of the school. The author 
feels that some of the eighty-five per cent probably dropped out for the same 
reason as the above. The author asks: “What are we doing to cure some of the 
drop-out symptoms? Have we an attractive activity and club program in our 
school? Our study shows a strong tendency for the potential drop outs not to 
participate in extracurricular activities.’ 

Between May and August, 1949, Leroy Barber interviewed 111 graduates of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, high schools. Although these pupils had IQs of 115 or 
above, fifteen per cent were graduated in the lower third of their class; all should 
have been graduated in the upper thigd of their class. Fifty-cwo per cent were 
graduated in the upper third, and thirty-three per cent were graduated in the 
middle third. When the author found that sixty-nine per cent of the girls and 
thirty-one per cent of the boys did not go to college, he became interested in 
finding out why these above average students did not go to college. Among the 
reasons given was a “feeling of social inferiority (2%). He goes on to say that if 
one grouped together as ‘motivational’ the reasons listed as “lack of academic 
interests,” “lack of serious purpose,” he would find these reasons applying to 
thirty-two per cent of the pupils. For many smart pupils, academic interests are 
subordinate to their physical or practical interests. (2-pp. 94-95) 

Does participation in co-curricular activities effect the scholastic standing of 
the pupils? Upon examination of the available literature in this area and from 
personal experience, the writer of this article found that positive contributions 
may be expected from participation in co-curricular activities. School activities 
help the honor pupil to mature socially, emotionally, physically. It helps him 
to adjust to the opposite sex. Your honor pupil a great many times is lonely and 
ill at ease when in the company of people. 

A pupil, who is not handicapped by lack of social intelligence, is more or 
less free from problems of personal adjustment, and, therefore, has fewer dis- 
turbances that interfere with his academic accomplishments and his emotional 
stability. Many pupils capable of handling college studies receive poor grades in 
the first year of college because they are emotionally disturbed and socially ill 
at ease, particularly with the opposite sex. Participation in co-curricular activities 
in high school would have solved a great many of these frustrations. 
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College seniors to the number of 368 were asked to list things they wished 
they had learned in high school or college; 136 men and 161 women said social 
adjustment, or eighty per cent of the students wished they had developed social 
skills. ‘‘ . . . while learning things which might come in handy some day, a 
pupil is failing to learn things which are certain to come in handy.”’ (10-p. 431) 


High-school pupils want an opportunity to participate in leisure-time activi- 
ties in order to improve their skills and techniques which are and will be needed 
to enjoy the leisure time that they face today and will face tomorrow. They want 
to develop the skills that are necessary to be socially at ease with their own sex 
and the opposite sex; they want to be able to face sex without shyness or awk- 
wardness. The pupil of today needs the experiences received from group living 
which contribute to personality and character development and to respect for 
others. 


Many college students have social problems; they are lonely, lack social 
skills, social standards, social interests, lack ability to adjust to the opposite sex; 
they lack the ability to work with others. Most of these problems could and 
should have been corrected before the individual reached college, and, yet as a 
faculty sponsor of college activities, the writer finds that the socially maladjusted 
student is much more common than most people believe. 


This article has presented many ways in which pupils benefit by active par- 
ticipation in the co-curricular program. The administrators, teachers, faculty 
sponsors, and pupils should check each organization in order to evaluate its 
contribution to the pupil, school, and community. 
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FELLOWSHIPS FOR SCIENCE TEACHERS 


a school science teachers across the nation are eligible to apply for fellow- 
ships to a special six-weeks’ summer program at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
it has been announced by Dr. Ernest H. Huntress, Director of the M.1.T. Summer Session 
The fellowships will be awarded from a grant established in 1949 by the Westinghouse Edu- 
cational Foundation to provide fifgy M.1.T. Science Teachers Fellowships each summer for 


five years. The current program, which will extend from June 29 to August 7, is the fifth in 


the series 


The special program has been designed by a faculty committee at M.I.T. to provide a 
review of fundamental subject matter in physics and chemistry together with a survey of 
recent developments in several of the sciences. A series of informal meetings for discussion 
of the problems and methods of teaching science is also planned. The review lectures in 
physics and chemistry, which will include numerous experiments and demonstrations, will 
be under the direction of faculry members closely connected with the teaching of these sub- 
jects to freshmen and sophomores at the Institute 


The survey of recent scientific developments in various fields will be under the direction 
of specialists on the M.I.T. faculty. Included in this survey will be such subjects as cosmic 
rays, nuclear physics, high-energy accelerators, radioactive tracers, large molecules, bio- 
logical effects of radiation, artificial stimulation of rain, and problems of supersonic flight 
Tours of the Institute's cyclotron, synchrotron, wind tunnels, and other major laboratories 
have been scheduled for the fellowship winners. Living, dining, and recreational facilities at 
the Institute will be available to them. Registration for the program will be limited to the 
fifty science teachers who receive the Westinghouse awards. Application forms, which must 
be filed before April 1, are available from Professor Francis W. Sears, in charge of M.I.T.'s 
Summer Program for Science Teachers. 








Leadership Training in the Student Council 


DONALD |. WOOD 


= is being written today regarding the need for intelligent, capable 
leadership. A sizeable portion of educational literature today concerns itself 
with the negligence of the schools and of the profession toward supplying 
dynamic leadership training. Seemingly, there has been no one place in the 
school program to emphasize such training. There are those who feel that it 
should be carried on only as a part of the curricular studies. This idea is refuted 
rather easily by those who feel that the regular classroom teacher could only add 
to and support a separate, well-organized program of leadership training. It 
seems evident, however, that the majority of educational authors feel that re- 
sponsibility for such a program should be centered in one authority. 


Administrators, teachers, and high-school pupils usually realize the need for 
leadership training. Many of them feel that the need may be met through the 
high-school student council. Most administrators will admit that the student 
council has not functioned as it might. The fact that it has not in the past func- 
tioned effectively does not, however, condemn the idea. The remedy for an 
ailing student council might well be the incorporation, with full administrative 
co-operation and guidance, of a well-integrated pgogram of leadership training. 
Thus, two needs would be met. To consider this proposal, careful positive analy- 
sis is needed. A positive approach will include: (1) What should the student 
council be? (2) What is the student council now? (3) What does leadership 
training encompass? (4) What is being done now to train for leadership? (5) 
Is there a common denominator between the purposes of the student council 
and leadership training? If common purposes are found to exist, suggestions 
for action and incorporation may be substituted as remedy for need. 


The approach to this inquiry is through the positive analysis of the questions 
posed above. It is a study to locate ills, if such exist, and to offer remedial sug- 
gestions. Division of the inquiry indicated three major parts: (1) What is the 
student council? (2) What is leadership training? (3) What are the efforts of the 
student council toward training for leadership? The major question to be an- 
swered, then, is: How can the student council serve as a laboratory to train for 


leadership? 


Donald I. Wood is Executive Secretary of the Texas Association of Student Councils and 
Student Council Sponsor, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Texas. He is now on 
leave of absence as a Fellow of the Ford Foundation. 
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WHAT IS THE STUDENT COUNCIL? 

The student council is a product of the myriad functions of what is termed 
‘school activity.’’ Various other terms have been applied to this school function. 
Throughout recent educational history such terms as extracurriculum, extra- 
class, cocurriculum, core program (182:13), allied activities, parallel curriculum, 
school industries (164:229), have been used to indicate what we now term school 
activity. In relation to the curriculum, school activities have progressed from 
the role of an outsider to that of an equal. 

Speaking generally, public schools today have seen school activities progress 
through four stages of development. At the outset, all activities other than that 
prescribed by the curriculum were suppressed. Soon, enough pressure was 
brought to bear to make student activities tolerated as ‘‘necessary evils.’’ The 
next step was made due to the realization that school activities could be used as 
an incentive for curriculum subject matter (164:229). In the modern school, 
activities are becoming recognized as being worthy educational tools in them- 


selves. 

It was during the period 1920-1940 that the student council entered the school 
as an activity. The goals which the student council sought to achieve, the schools 
were not prepared to foster (52:33). The student council is part of a broad edu- 
cational movement called “student participation,’’ which is a means of achiev- 
ing the educational objective of training individuals for future successful mem- 


bership in society (120:24). 

There has been much confusion and misunderstanding concerning the term 
“student council." Educational literature discloses the term “student govern- 
ment” and ‘‘student self-government” used in speaking of the student council. 
These terms are misleading for they imply the concept of pupils administering 
the school. In reality, no such concept is part of the objective of the student 
council. The true concept is student participation in the learning process, to 
contribute effectively to functional learning (170:3). If, as previously men- 
tioned, the over-all objective of education is to train individuals for successful 
membership in society, it then follows that we must develop good citizenship 
qualities. Any part of the school or its program should assist in realizing this 
objective (120:4). Student activities are now recognized as a part of our school 
program. The student council is one of those activities; hence, its objective 
should be to develop good citizens. 

With these thoughts in mind, the student council may be defined as an or- 
ganization of a school’s student body, represented by elected delegates to a 
limited body whose duty it is to reflect student opinion, accept responsibilities 
for the student body, and contribute to and participate in the educational pro- 
gram (192:19). 

Historically, the student council idea is far from new. Since the time of Plato 
and his academy, the idea has existed. Subsequently, the idea has reappeared in 
various forms. In only recent times, however, it has existed in public schools to 
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any great extent (120:4). Today there are probably more than twenty thousand 
student councils in the more than twenty-six thousand public secondary schools 
(183:3). 

Since it is obviously impossible to visit and observe all of the schools report- 
ing student councils, the present status of the student council and leadership 
training is analyzed from a review of the literature of the years 1939-1952 to- 
gether with observational information gained over a five-year period as a student 


council sponsor. 
WHAT IS LEADERSHIP TRAINING? 


The Education Index revealed two principal headings as sources for readings. 
They were ‘Student Self-Government” and “Student Self-Government—High 
School.”’ Often the titles listed under the above headings led to investigation of 
literature not listed by the Education Index, and to items published prior to 1939. 
There are two hundred thirty-three titles listed during the period indicated. This 
inquiry of current status of the student council and of leadership training rests 
basically on one hundred twenty of the titles listed. 

The interest of this report lies in the student council as a tool in the hands of 
professional educators. To achieve the maximum efficiency from this tool, the 
student council must be considered a vital part of student training (172:191). It 
is believed by many in high places that, of all student activities, the student 
council has the greatest possibilities for good (193:117). An essential charac- 
teristic of the student council is ‘the habit of action’’ (92:113). Available in- 
formation indicates that its activities are now being seen by some educators as 
learning activities and is taking its place in the recognized learning program with 
the usual and formal academic activities (170:11). 

“To develop good citizens”’ is a most general term. Many synonyms might 
be used in the development of the meaning of the word “‘citizen’’ or “‘citizen- 
ship” (45:116). It is a word with different meanings for different people. Es- 
sentially, it is used here to indicate the development of desirable attitudes, 
traits, and abilities through wholesome and satisfying experience. To train for 
successful membership in society is to develop good citizenship qualities. 

The student council, in being accepted as a part of our total educational pro- 
gram, has as its primary and basic objective the provision of a laboratory where 
pupils may learn through participation and group action the things that make 
for responsible citizenship. The fundamental information needed to support 
responsible citizenship must be gained through the curriculum. International, 
national, and state problems relative to social, economic, and governmental 
affairs must be taught in the classroom (139:9). 

The student council, then, might be the place to try out or experiment with 
the lessons of the curriculum. Using the group process technique, the council 
can provide the opportunity for everyone to lead and follow. In order to partici- 
pate effectively in our society, pupils need to understand and experience group 
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processes; the public schools have the responsibility of providing leadership 
and fellowship experiences (81:219). 

For the purpose of the present inquiry, leadership is conceived and defined 
as being a term indicating activity of persons providing maximum actual or 
potential assistance in the solution of individual or group problems (39:9). This 
definition implies the element of influence with people which causes them to 
agree on common goals, accept advice, and implement action (174:164). 

From a strictly utilitarian point of view, good citizens in a democracy are 
aware of relationships between success and failure and the ability to lead and 
follow. All recorded history is evidence that close relationships exist between 
the rise and fall of civilizations and the ability and value of their leaders. 


Leadership training in the public schools should adopt the philosophy not 
only of teaching the basic leadership techniques, but also of inculcating solid 
character, personality, and achievement (139:323). To teach the basic skills of 
good leadership without providing understanding of their implications and re- 
sponsibilities is to create a false and hollow situation. Good habits of leader- 
ship do not necessarily mean good citizenship habits. Likewise, to possess de- 
sirable habits of citizenship does not insure good leadership qualities. 

The youth in the public secondary school is striving to identify himself, to 
find his place in society (84:420). An opportunity should be provided within 
the schools to identify himself, to determine self-purpose, and to accept re- 
sponsibility for himself. The situation or medium for such an opportunity might 
be the student council. 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Research reports that, “The logical conclusion 
of the situational approach to leadership is that leadership ability can take place 
only in actual or simulated social interaction in dynamic groups, especially in 
groups where group discussions are made and where consequent goal-directing 
activity is the result. Recent studies indicate that leadership training can be 
developed” (214:662). 

With this thought in mind, the student council might lend itself more readily 
to this development than could academic classes (146:7). To make the student 
council the focal point for all student activities, to provide the best professional 
leadership, to encourage vigorous activity may well achieve the goal of success- 
ful and efficient leadership training. 

It is impossible in such complicated social settings as those involved in school 
life to conduct controlled experiments. It is possible, however, to present illus- 
trations of particular things that schools are doing to achieve the objective em- 
bodied in the basic principles. Literature describes instances in which one or more 
of the various criteria are being achieved. By summarizing these illustrations, a 
rather good picture of what is being done toward leadership training by the 
student council may be obtained. Through analysis of literature and observa- 
tion, ideas have been pieced together to form what are felt to be better ones. To 
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solve problems one must be prepared to improvise, rather than to accept ready- 


made remedies. 

In virtually all student council conferences, whether on a national, state, or 
local level, group discussion sections are formed to discuss the problem of 
“student council-faculty co-operation."’ A study made by the Secondary Divi- 
sion of the United States Office of Education in 1947 revealed that ‘Effective 
Student Government must have the unqualified support of the faculty and ad- 
ministration” (184:5). The National Association of Student Councils reports 
that a study of five hundred council constitutions indicated that three hundred 
one listed as a specific purpose the promotion of "' . . . harmonious relations be- 
tween teachers and students . . . "’ (139:15). The Citizenship Education Study, 
in a publication which may be used to evaluate student council activity, lists as 
a criteria, ‘“The faculty should exhibit intense interest in the welfare of the 
student council” (128:3). The implication here is that there is a tendency toward 
resolvement of autocratic school administration. Umstattd (191:177) notes that 
over a period of years principals have launched student councils which have 
gradually been delegated increasing authority in management of a greater num- 
ber of affairs. 

Any kind of leadership training by the student council is going to be a ‘‘half- 
job” unless the faculty and administration co-operate as a whole. A recent study 
conducted in California indicated that secondary-school administrators of that 
state consider the student council the most important of their school activities 
(80:217). The increased activity of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals through the National Association of Student Councils in the pro- 
motion of the student council is indicative of the increasingly prominent place 
they occupy in the educational program. Since 1943, membership of the National 
Association of Student Councils has risen from two hundred eighty-three mem- 
bers to five thousand one hundred fifty-three members in 1951 (142:194). The 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals includes many 
articles concerned with the administration of student councils. 

As evidence of the realization of need for leadership training through the 
student council, literature discloses a greater volume of material devoted to 
leadership training. While there is not at hand conclusive statistical data con- 
cerned with what the schools are doing from year to year, a study of the direction 
and emphasis of the printed opinions of leaders indicates a realization of need 
for leadership training. In using these opinions, the writer assumes that the 
schools will follow their leaders and put into operation their recommendations, 
but he also realizes that they may not. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals found in 1947 that 
there was little evidence to indicate that specific provision was being made to 
train leaders in the student council (137:29-30). Again in 1950 the same thought 
was expressed (139:356). But in 1951, data from a questionnaire survey noted 
that 348 schools, or twenty per cent, answered “‘yes,"’ and 1,316 schools, or 
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eighty per cent, answered ‘‘no”™ to the query “Does your council have a training 
program for officers and members?”’ (179:153) The author remarks that definite 


interest is being shown in training programs for officers and members of the 
council. Further remarks indicate that the study of parliamentary procedure and 
the leadership training class are the most common forms of improving student 
council service (179:153). 

While the above data does not in itself permit the prediction of a trend, 
coupled with the written opinions of leaders in the field, a trend is discernible. 
Fretwell (56:115) advocates the effective development of leaders through the 
student council. Shannon (163:183), Agee (2:147), Hess (84:420), Shepoiser 
(165:53), Langston (112:71), and Nylen (144:21), all advocate in one form or 
another student council opportunity and responsibility to train for leadership. 

A survey of practice of 13.3 per cent of Texas high schools revealed ninety- 
three per cent listed as an objective of their student council “to offer a training 
situation for intelligent fellowship and leadership.’’ It was also discovered that 
ninety-two per cent felt that ‘the discovery of outstanding student leaders” was 
top-most in their list of accomplishments (116:5). 


WHAT ARE THE EFFORTS TOWARDS LEADERSHIP TRAINING? 


The methods of approach to leadership training in the schools are many and 
varied. There is no set pattern or formula for realization of the objective. The 
various methods range from instruction in parliamentary procedure to curricu- 
larized classes. It is significant that pupils are becoming aware of the need for 
leadership training as evidenced by the ‘Report of the Committee on Training 
for Leadership” at a student council workshop sponsored by the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Georgia, in 1947 (49:149). Excerpts from this pertinent 
report are certainly worthy of inclusion. 

A. The student council must make the responsibility of training for leadership one of its 
major contributions to the school. 

B. We believe that some people are born natural leaders and are willing to assume leader- 
ship; that others have leadership ability but are unwilling to assume such responsibility; 
others, too, may have latent qualities of leadership 
The student council should have a training program for council members and for other 


school groups 
That as many students as possible should have an opportunity to cope with the diff- 
culties of leadership; thus, they will appreciate the leaders’ problems. They will become 


better followers. 
If the student council is to be effective, some sort of leadership training program must 


be initiated (49:150) 
In another instance, a report of a conference of thirty Northeastern Ohio 


school student council leaders discloses that they favored classes to train pupils 
for leadership as a part of their high-school curriculum. They also advocated 
sharing the responsibility of leadership rather than concentration of leadership 
in a few pupils (215:224). At student council conferences, pupils crowd section 
meetings concerned with training for leadership. In some cases, the thinking of 
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the group is rather shallow and concerned only with skills, but the interest 
manifested in the problem is significant.! 
The student council conference itself is contributing to the training of lead- 
ers in that it provides an opportunity for students to share experiences and study 
questions of their own choosing (176:146). 
Councils are carrying on a wide variety of programs pertaining to leadership 
training. The Citizenship Education Study suggests that sponsors and faculty 
“explore with the student council members regarding the nature, functions, and 
obligations of leadership roles’ (128:4). A number of checklists have been de- 
vised recently to indicate and clarify the desired functions of the student coun- 
cil. Possibly most important of these is one devised by Tompkins (180:43). 
Training in some schools consists of increased emphasis being placed on the 
election of student council members and officers (88:217). Others are conduct- 
ing programs for club officers (80:217), some being conducted by the student 
council (55:201). It would seem that, for the most part, these programs involve 
the teaching of skills. In explanations of such programs, the deficiencies of skill 
in parliamentary procedure are generally pointed out (14:282). 
More and more reports indicate that instead of the home room, the representa- 
tive base of the student council is the core class, the social studies, or some 
other established part of the curriculum. This, certainly, gives evidence that 
council activities are being recognized as learning activities. It would, likewise, 
indicate that the council is finding a place beside the more formal academic 
school offerings (170:36). The school groups, which the student council super- 
vises and represents, are basic units used in developing good followership and 
leadership. All pupils receive experience. Thus, the student council seems to be 
taking more responsibility for leadership development through a program of 
shared activities for all (167:28). 
Smith indicates that some schools are carrying the trend of curriculum inclu- 
sion farther by including leadership classes in their programs (170:36). One 
regularly scheduled class, titled “Student Council,’ meets daily for full academic 
credit in social studies (51:480). This instance seems to be unparalleled, and to 
be the extreme toward curricularization of the student council. In this particular 
case, the stated objectives of this class provide not only for the attainment of 
skills of leadership, but also for the appreciation and understanding of the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of leadership. It seems apropos to include the unit 
headings used in this course. 
Orientation of pupils to student council. 
Methods and procedures. 
What is a leader? 

. How can you improve your methods of leading? 

Practice in planning. 


HOOD > 


'! See: Reports of the Annual Conference of the National Association of Student Councils for the years 1948 
to 1952. 
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F. My job and how to do it. 

G. Does the course work? 

The question probably uppermost in the minds of most professional people 
would be, “How could these units be utilized and incorporated with the current 
curricular offerings?” Undoubtedly, an entirely new concept of social studies 
would necessarily be evolved. There is, of course, the possibility that the student 
council would become as stereotyped as some of our current social studies of- 
ferings (170:36). 

Shipp found through a survey of one hundred twenty-seven west coast school 
administrators that it was frequently recommended that the student council 
meet daily as a “leadership class,’ with the sponsor or teacher, and for which 
credit would be given. The “course of study” usually was to include the prob- 
lems of pupil participation in the government of the school, the co-curricular 
program, and leadership development (167:29). 

In one instance a special class meets three times weekly and carries academic 
credit. All club presidents and representatives of the student council must at- 
tend the course. The balance of the student body may choose the course as an 
elective. This particular program has been in operation more than fifteen years. 
It is concerned primarily with parliamentary procedure and its implications 
(58:464). 

Still another program is operated by two schools in New York. As reported 


by Castka, class members are chosen by a more or less selective process. The class 
meets daily and includes a variety of topics with emphasis on leadership train- 
ing. Two California schools have adopted and are using the New York plan 
(23:131). 

Hellmann (81:219) reports a program of leadership training operated in the 
Ludlowe High School, Fairfield, Connecticut. The details of oepration are not 
available; however, a statement of the essentials of the plan indicate a compre- 


hensive program. 

In another high school, the student council uses standing committees to fur- 
nish opportunity for the many pupils who have group leadership talent, but 
who were not elected to positians of leadership. The assertion here is chat lead- 
ership material is found and trained (1:521). 

An innovation is finding a place in at least one high school where a summer 
conference is held off the campus, usually in a camp setting. Both faculty mem- 
bers and student leaders attend. By breaking down some of the less important 
barriers between teachers and pupils, it has been found that co-operative under- 
standing has been developed, democratic planning achieved, and basic good 
attitudes created. It was found that the year’s work, democratically planned, 
was more effective (64:348). 

Another innovation is the appearance of a summer workshop for student 
council sponsors and members held on a college campus. The primary purpose 
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of this type of meeting is to train pupil leaders and sponsors to perform effec. 
tively during the year to come. The meetings are usually for five days. School 
representatives from throughout the state and from other states are eligible to 
attend. At least two states, Arkansas (74:422) and Texas (211:85), have found 
such success that they plan to inaugurate the workshop as a regular feature of the 


state student council organization program. 


The point to be made by this study is that the student council has been ac- 
cepted as a part of the school program; therefore, it must contribute to the 
school learning process. The student council should be more than just an extra 
in the school; it should be an integral part. The student council should be con- 
sidered a necessary tool in the hands of educators. This tool may be used to 
provide leadership training for successful membership in society. This training 
might take place by using the student council as a laboratory where pupils may 
experience and understand group processes. Training should not only include 
skills but also inculcate solid character. The student council, by being made the 
hub of student activity, by receiving the best of professional guidance, and by 
encouraging a dynamic program of activity, might well achieve the goal of suc- 
cessful and efficient leadership training. There are many and varied methods of 
incorporating leadership training in the student council. An awareness of the 
need for leadership training is becoming evident. 


This is an inquiry in a relationship which was barely recognized fifteen years 
ago. The relationship is today being recognized as a trend. The trend seems to 
point to the student council's being included in the curriculum. However, be- 
fore we can say that a definite trend is apparent, more data must be gathered and 
more investigation accomplished. The limitations of this report lie in the some- 
what sketchy valid statistical data available concerning the student council and 
its activities. The present organization of the school, the concept of learning and 
subject matter by the staff at present would not encourage curricularization. The 
hopeful sign is that there appears to be a new concept emerging for adminis- 
trators, teachers, and pupils. An awakening of the potentialities of the student 
council in leadership training is becoming apparent. 

The present inquiry might well be used by administrators and student council 
sponsors as encouragement to strive for the accomplishment of the ideal. The 
illustrative patterns of what other councils are doing might be adapted in whole 


or in part to their particular local circumstances. A realization of the full im- 
portance of the student council might be achieved. Whether all or none of the 
above are of value, at least the accomplishments so far recorded are noted. 


It will be for other writers in other times to continue the chronicle of trends 
and events so that new ideas and developments may be made known to those 
of the profession that are vitally interested in the development and growth of the 


student council. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE GRANTS 


| Information Administration of the U. 8. Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C., has recently released a 28-page pamphlet describing the inter- 
national educational exchange program that this country has with other countries 
In fact, this year the Administration will sponsor the exchange of 8,000 persons be- 
tween the United States and 72 other countries. These people will study, train, teach, 
lecture, do research, or observe and consult outside their own countries. For complete | 
information send 10 cents for the pamphlet entitled Educational Exchange Grants to | 





A Functional Student Council— 
Guidance Its Aim 


JAMES J. HOGAN 
RAYMOND T. MALLEY 


| oe High School, Terryville, Connecticut, like any high school in 
our country, believes in democracy and in training pupils for the democratic 
way of life. That belief is indispensable in our United States, and it is a goal in 
our educational system. Educators recognize the value of training to assume the 
obligations of this society and pupils, likewise, appreciate their need to self- 
development and guidance in preparation for their future roles in life. Therefore, 
supervisors, administrators, and teachers everywhere attempt to gear their cur- 
riculums to meet these felt needs of the pupils. 

In Terryville, a plan has been worked out that enables the pupils to play an 
active part in meeting their own needs. This community is similar to others in 
this respect—pupils from grammar school move into high school with objec- 
tives concerning careers only dimly in mind. If the pupils have any ideas at all 
concerning careers after being graduated from high school, their conceptions are 
ambiguous and nebulous, and the paths to those goals also are hazy. Usually 
the girls think in terms of being secretaries, nurses, or factory workers. The 
boys look to the future with thoughts of being ‘mechanics, athletes, and white 
collar workers, and with the additional complication of the prospect of military 
service. 

In the system described, since an organized guidance program was lacking 
and overcrowded classrooms had made the staff inadequate, it was difficult to 
aid the pupils in any articulated program. It should be noted, however, that 
individual teachers did very well with the means and time at their disposal. In 
general the situation was this. Pupils took courses that brothers, sisters, and 
friends had enjoyed or recommended, or else went through high school with the 
attitude of ‘four years until we get our diplomas.”’ Exceptions were individual 
pupils who, realizing their goals more clearly, sought and obtained reliable and 
helpful assistance from parents, teachers, or others qualified to serve. 


STUDENTS INITIATE CHANGE 
In the year 1950 the Terryville High School principal, faculty and student 
council decided that the student council should be enlarged in order to meet 
the needs of the school system more democratically. Thus, student representa- 
tion increased from ten per cent to twenty-five per cent of the student body. 
James J. Hogan is Faculty Adviser of the Student Council, and Raymond T. Malley is 
Principal of the Terryville High School, Terryville, Connecticut. 
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In the following year, several student council members of the graduating class 
were disappointed to learn that the courses that they had taken in school were 
not those that would help them in their chosen careers. Four years of new ex- 
periences on the high-school level had introduced them to vocations for which 
they had not prepared themselves. They sought faculty assistance for remedying 
the situation for pupils in the years to come. 

In the fall of 1951, the student council and the faculty adviser met to plan 
some type of program to help the pupils by introducing them to a multiciplicity 
of vocations in order that courses could be wisely selected. Council members 
felt that the guidance in regard to taking courses should commence during the 
eighth-grade year, because at the termination of that year pupils would enter 
high school. Such a program would save them from reaching that precarious 
position in the senior year marked by receiving only a diploma for their four 
years of work. 


THE PROGRAM UNDERWAY 


First the student council members, under the guidance of the principal and 
faculty adviser, conducted a survey among the eighth-grade pupils. To establish 
the eighth-grade readiness for such vocational guidance and to determine the 
felt needs of that group, these pupils were asked the following questions: 


1. Do you understand how your high-school subjects can help you in preparing for a 
career? For example, how does biology fit into nursing? 

2. Are you familiar with jobs offered in this area? How would you prepare for them? 

3. Do you have a career in mind? Does Terryville offer the courses you will need for it? 

4. Would you be interested in more information concerning the following careers? 
Place X before those in which you are interested. 


Accountancy Engineering 

Agriculture Electrical 
Dairy Civil 
Fruit Chemical 
Livestock Industrial 
Poultry Mechanical 
Tobacco Metallurgical 
Vegetable Mining 





Aircraft manufacturing 
Air Hostess 

Airplane Pilot 
Architect 

Automobile Mechanic 
Barber 

Beauty Operator 
Bookkeeper 
Bricklayer 

Cabinet Maker 
Carpenter 

Chemist 

Dental Hygienist 
Dental Technician 
Dentist 

Detective 

Draftsman 


Funeral Director and Embalmer 
Furniture Industry 
Insurance Occupations 
Lawyer 

Librarian 

Meat Cutter 

Medical X-Ray Technician 
Nursing and Health Services 
Optometrist 

Painter and Paperhanger 
Patternmaker 

Pharmacist 

Photographer 

Printer or Engraver 

Radio Announcer 

Radio Engineer 

Railroad Occupations 
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Education Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Mechanic 
College Salesman 
Elementary School Secretary, Stenographer and Typist 
Secondary School Social Worker 
Health and Physical Education Therapist 
Electrician Tool and Die Maker 


Veterinarian 
List any others 


The results of this questionnaire clearly showed that the pupils’ most specific 
needs were to obtain more information concerning careers. The student council, 
following several active meetings, decided on a concerted plan to aid their 
juniors by offering them information relative to as many careers as possible. 
Each member chose a specific occupation for study with the idea in mind of 
becoming an ‘‘amateur expert.” For instance, one pupil who was interested in 
engineering as a career pursued his study in this manner. First, he sent for cata- 
logues from numerous engineering schools in order to learn the requirements for 
entrance, costs, types of courses, years of preparation, etc. Then he contacted 
several engineers in nearby concerns for firsthand information concerning their 
types of work; that is, mechanical, chemical, electrical, e#e. Through the prin- 
cipal’s office, he located professional magazines that would be of help in gaining 
an insight into current engineering fields. The library offered further assistance. 
Then he wrote a ten-minute report covering the highlights of this particular field. 


Pupils that selected other occupations followed the same pattern of procedure. 
In all, a goodly amount of research and investigation was undertaken. Once the 
reports were completed, the pupils turned them in to the principal and the stu- 
dent council faculty adviser. These two checked the reports for organization, 
content, and interest. Each pupil, on receiving his returned report, had to give 
an oral report before two advisers to assist in delivery tactics. 


Council members were now ready to contribute to the growth of the eighth- 
grade pupils. On certain designated days, subject to the approval of principals 
and teachers of the lower level, these council members visited the classrooms, 
speaking on numerous careers. Results were gratifying. Interest on the part of 
the eighth-grade pupils was evident, since they asked leading questions relative 
to these careers and, particularly, to source materials for their own further in- 
vestigation. Since the time of presentation of these reports was prior to the selec- 
tion of high-school courses, the value of such a program was enhanced. 

This program has merit. In addition to its timeliness, the following educational 
development on both levels should be noted. 


. Skill in selection of worth-while careers to be investigated. 
Skill in investigation and use of resource materials. 
3. Skill in written and oral presentation. 
. Understanding that specific careers all serve a purpose in community living. 
. Appreciation of the contributions these careers make to our democratic way of life. 
. Attitude of objective study of careers. 
. Attitude of willingness to assist other pupils. 

















Physical Facilities for Counseling 


EDITH CARSON SMITH 


Bi December, 1950, the Secondary Counselors Association of the San Diego 
City Schools appointed a committee to study the physical facilities for counseling 
and to draw up a model counseling suite which may serve as a guide in the con- 
struction of counseling facilities in secondary schools. 

Committee membership included a representative from each secondary school 
of the city and two representatives from the Guidance Bureau. Of the members, 
fourteen were counselors in the city schools, two were visiting teachers, and two 
were vice-principals (deans). Upon request of the committee, Dr. Will C. 
Crawford, Superintendent of Schools, named Dr. Ralph Dailard, Associate 
Superintendent, and Mr. Herbert Fifield, School Architect, as consultants. Dr. 
Clayton Gjerde and George A. Koester of San Diego State College volunteered 
their assistance at one Or more meetings. 

At preliminary meetings a tentative list of needs to be met by adequate coun- 
seling facilities were established’ through contributions by committee members, 
review of the professional literature relative to the subject, and replies from in- 
quiries sent to: National Vocational Guidance Association, National Association 
of Deans of Women, the School Planning Office and the Bureau of Occupational 
Information and Guidance of the California State Department of Education, and 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the American 
Association of School Administrators of the National Education Association. 

Each school’s representative upon the committee consulted with administra- 
tors, counselors, and secretaries in his building for suggestions regarding the 
tentative lists of needs and a preliminary sketch of counseling facilities. From 
these criticisms, the list of needs was revised and the sketch modified. Mr. 
Fifield met with the committee and drew up a set of plans incorporating the 
committee's ideas and suggestions and accommodating them to the thirty foot 
space from hall wall to outside wall of school buildings. Again the plan ac- 

Miss Edith Carson Smith wis Chairman of this Committee and submitted this Committee 
Report to the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Miss Smith is asso- 
ciated with the San Diego City Schools of San Diego, California. The Committee appointed 
by the Secondary Counselors Association was composed of the following persons representing 
the indicated schools in San Diego: David Ferris, Vocational School; Mary King, Horace 
Mann; Hazelle Leavenworth, Pacific Beach; Lois Agnew, Memorial; Harold Grant, Roose- 
velt; Margaret Covey, La Jolla; Dorothy Ross, Wilson; Joel Muilenberg, La Jolla; Jean 
Wood, Lincoln; Charles Wilson, Guidance Bureau; Margaret Shaw, Kearny; Helen Dillon, 
Hoover; Paul Farrar, Point Loma; William Payne, San Diego; Marion Olsen, Snyder; 


Wendell French, Vocational; Winfred Gier, San Diego Junior College; Laura Hardenbrook, 
Guidance Bureau; and Edith Carson Smith, Dana, Chairman 
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companied by descriptive data was circulated by the committee members to ad- 
ministrators and counselors in their buildings; and in addition, copies were sent 
directly to the vice-principals of the city schools (men and women) and to the 
staff of the Guidance Bureau for their suggestions. Generally speaking, com- 
ment from all sources was favorable. The few modifications suggested were in- 
corporated in the plan and descriptive data presented below. It should be clearly 
stated that this study confines itself solely to counseling facilities; any reference 
to vice-principals’ or nurse's office is solely to show relative position. 


NEEDS 


The committee decided upon these primary needs: 

1. Privacy for counselors during conference with pupils 

2. Adequate heart, lighting, ventilation, soundproofing, flooring, electric out- 
lets in each cubicle and the reception room 

3. Attractive surroundings 

4. Adequate storage space 

5. Efficient placement of counseling suite in relation to other school offices 

6. Conference room for meetings of groups of students or groups of faculty, 
parents, and pupils. 


DESCRIPTIVE DATA REGARDING COUNSELING SUITE 


1. The Reception Room about which a number of cubicles is conveniently 
grouped provides space for: 

a. Waiting Room. A section of the Reception Room is designated as a wait- 
ing room for pupils wishing to confer with the counselors. This area is 
so designed that waiting pupils do not see into the cubicles. This space 
may also serve as a waiting room for parents wishing to visit counselors 


or vice-principals. 

. Desk Space. Adequate space is provided for the monitor's desk and/or 
for a secretary's desk. 

Typewriter. A typewriter on a movable stand is a part of the reception 
room equipment. 

. Telephone Facilities. As a minimum specification, one telephone should 
be provided for general counseling office use and a second one should be 
so placed as to insure privacy during conversation. If funds permit, the 
committee recommends either that there be a telephone in each cubicle 
signalled by special rings; or that there be a jack or telephone outlet in 
each office so that the telephone may be brought to the cubicle for a 
private Conversation. 

File Space. The bank of files is so placed as to be convenient for teachers, 
secretaries, and counselors and to be supervised by the monitor or sec- 
retary on duty. A four-drawer locked file should be provided for each 
group of 400 pupils in junior high schools and 300 pupils in senior high 
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schools. It is believed that most schools will keep the majority of coun- 
seling records in this bank of files and use the smaller file in each coun- 
seling office for more confidential records; however, space is provided 
within each cubicle for the storing of all personnel records if so desired. 
Storage Space. A counter for assembling data and serving as a storage 
cabinet for general counseling supplies provided. 


2. Cubicles for Counseling 

A private cubicle should be available for each counselor during his assigned 
counseling hours. This space, approximately 7 x 11 feet, should be designed to 
provide adequate heating, lighting, ventilation with wind deflector, soundproof- 
ing, bulletin-board space, floor covering (tile), drapes, and telephone facilities. 
Equipment for each cubicle should include a desk, two drawer file, a smaller 
file partitioned to hold programs, report cards, personal plan cards, and like 
data. Space has been provided for a four-drawer file for schools which elect to 
store personnel folders in the counselor's cubicles rather than in a general bank 
of files as indicated in the plan. 

A sliding panel or small window between offices is suggested as a means to 
facilitate easy communication. 

A cupboard about 36 inches high and 12 inches deep provides storage space 
within each cubicle. 

3. Conference Room 

The conference room, large enough to seat 18 to 24 persons, should be placed 
between the counseling suite and the nurse's office. The room is designed to serve 
a number of uses: (1) a conference room for counselors and pupils, or for coun- 
selors, teachers, and administrators; (2) a waiting room for pupils, preparatory 
to examination by the doctor in the nurse's office; (3) a room for small group 
testing, etc. 

The conference room is designed with considerable storage space, bulletin- 
board, and/or blackboard space. Ideally, it should be provided with running 
water and a sink similar to that used in elementary schools with an electric outlet 
conveniently placed. 

A sufficient number of conference rooms in secondary schools should be pro- 
vided so that the conference room adjoining the counseling suite need not be 
used for student body activities. Four conference rooms should be provided for 
secondary schools of 1,500 pupils. 

4. Relation of Counseling Suite.to Other Offices and Facilities 

The counseling suite should be placed between the office of the vice-principal 
in charge of guidance (dean) and the nurse's office. Lavatory facilities for men 
and women should be placed relatively near the counseling suite. 

5. Alternate Suggestions 

The indoor corridor may be eliminated thus increasing the size of the coun- 
selor’s cubicles on that side and the conference room. 
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An Evaluation of the Counseling Services 
of Our Schools By Business and Industry 


F. KENNETH BRASTED 


Be is a pleasure to be invited to speak before a group of educators, and par- 
ticularly to be asked to speak for Business and Industry. But when any individual 
speaks for any group, all concerned should bear in mind that he is assuming a 
great deal. Whenever a group consists of two or more people it is not at all likely 
that there will be unanimity of opinion on very many subjects. There is no such 
unanimity about the subject we are discussing today. 

In order to bring you current information and factual material, we in the 
Education Department of NAM have made an actual survey among leading in- 
dustrial organizations in the United States. I did not want to give you only my 
own ideas, or the ideas of Mr. Bunting, our managing director, nor those of Mr. 
Putnam, our president, and say ‘This is what Business and Industry think of 
guidance and counseling in the schools.” 

We did not question our entire membership, of course. We selected leading, 
nationally known organizations, well distributed geographically and including 
both large and small employers. As I read the answers they sent us, it appeared 
that about the only thing they agreed upon was that guidance and counseling, 
like marriage, is an institution that doubtless will continue to be with us for a 
long time, and probably would be worse off without it. 

Vocational guidance and counseling, as I recall the history of this service, 
actually had its first serious consideration and promotion in the social work field 
and not in the schools. It was organized social work that induced school ad- 
ministrators to face the fact that child labor was their problem too. The transi- 
tion of the child from school to employment resulted in serious social tragedies. 
These earnest workers wanted something done before the child became a de- 
linquent, a human loss. 

As the schools began to recognize and accept this challenge, its magnitude 
became more apparent. If education was going to “do something about it,”’ it 
was necessary to understand clearly what was involved in terms of numbers, of 
time, of cost, of trained personnel. Many of you may remember the significant 
meeting at Gray's Inn, Jackson, New Hampshire, in 1938 when the Occupational 

F. Kenneth Brasted is Director of the Education Department of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. This is an address delivered before the Annual Conference on 


Guidance and Personnel Services in the Union Theatre of the Student Memorial Union of 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Information and Guidance Service of the United States Office of Education was 
blueprinted and established plans were formulated there for an extension of 
vocational guidance and an organized development on the secondary-school 
level, through provision for Occupational Information and Guidance services 
in all of the State Boards for Vocational Education in the nation. There was, as a 
result of that action, forty state supervisors of occupational information and 
guidance, thirty-seven in the states, and one each in the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. There were seven states with approved state plans for 
occupational information and guidance which did not have a state supervisor 
functioning. 

Doubtless many of you know that one of those state directors of vocational 
education who participated in that milestone meeting in New Hampshire twelve 
years ago and in formulating the far-reaching plans for a nation-wide service to 
youth is now a member of the education department of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

As I have followed through the history of guidance and counseling, it has 
appeared evident that this movement has gone through a succession of stages 
and shifts in emphasis. During the depression years, the alleviation of the tragic 
consequences of unemployment was a foremost consideration. During World 
War II, with immediacy dominating all decisions, efforts were made to route 
prospective war production workers quickly into the specific payroll jobs that 
they could do best—we hoped. Tests and measurements, which had been leis- 
urely developing as an adjunct or tool of counseling, suddenly were grasped at 
as the anti-histimine which would cure all occupational adjustment ills. Then 
came the postwar era and the gigantic program of the Veterans Administration 
for testing and advising our demobilized military personnel. Nothing of similar 
magnitude had ever been known before. 

So guidance and counseling, which at the beginning of the century were vague 
concepts in the minds of a few socially responsible people in the child labor 
field, today is almost big business in itself. ‘Everybody is getting into the act” 
to use a trite expression—the schools, the Veterans Administration, the Public 
Employment Service, organized labor, the U. S. Labor Department, the per- 
sonnel departments of business and industry, and so on. No less than ten or- 
ganized groups of guidance workers were represented at annual conventions of 
the council of Personnel Guidance Associations. 


INTELLIGENT COUNSELING IS NECESSARY 


How does Business and Industry evaluate all of this activity and particularly 
the services of our schools? 

I think you would be amazed, and possibly a little awed, if you could see the 
letters which reached our office as a result of our inquiry. The men whom we 
asked to help compile information and make an evaluation of guidance and 
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counseling in the schools are top executives; they are presidents of companies, 
personnel directors, training directors, and industrial relations directors. In each 
case we asked that, if the person to whom we addressed the letter could not pass 
judgment on guidance services in the schools, he pass the question on to the 
members of his staff who were working more closely with schools and with per- 
sonnel problems. In some cases these executives called staff conferences to ob- 
tain the information I am going to give to you. They took the time to write two 
and three page letters, giving their experience and the facts upon which they 
based their conclusions and judgments. Many of them have experience extend- 
ing beyond one city, or even one state, as is the case of those with branches and 
subsidiaries in several states. 

If you are going to benefit by this significant service which was intended for 
you, these real experiences of businessmen and industrialists, | must give them 
to you in some detail, and exactly as they have come to us. 

There are a few generalizations which I can make. One fifth of the men re- 
sponding gave the services of the schools an almost unqualified endorsement. 
Another one fifth thought the schools were not doing a good job. “Poor,” 
“weak,” “ineffective,” were the words they used. All of the others—three fifths 
of those rep'ying—gave a qualified endorsement and carefully considered sug- 
gestions. 

If a formula or a slide-rule operation could be devised that would unerringly 
measure each individual's abilities, capabilities, and interests, thus enabling the 
counselor to route him directly to a job where he would be sure to perform 
competently, everybody would be happy. But I don’t think we shall ever see it. 
Certainly the tests and measurements which the guidance experts have devised 
seem to be the scape goat right now for the most bitter critics of guidance. Let 
ine quote: 


I have picked up some of the jargon and inadvertently have been exposed to the fanatic 
fervor with which guidance people practice their art. The hard-fisted gentlemen in our or- 
ganization are somewhat skeptical of guidance counselors. And to quote one of these hard- 
fisted gentlemen whose memorandum was attached: “I am not much impressed with school 
guidance and counseling service. The counselors doubtless mean well, but place too much 
stress on their IQ and other tests." 

In the early stages, the so-called vocational guidance experts were selected from the regu- 
lar teaching staff. They were individuals who had come up through the trades and crafts 
with some practical experience in industry. As the program advanced, these practical coun- 
selors were rapidly replaced by specialists, trained in the more modern methods of guidance 
procedures. World War II gave the program another boost and the profession became more 
specialized, with elaborate guidance programs headed by counselors trained in applied psy- 
chology and advanced interviewing techniques. Great masses of information have been 
gathered in the form of job descriptions, occupational titles, and placement statistics. No 
doubt a great deal of good has been accomplished, but the over-all program does not seem 
to be sufficiently down to earth. In comparison to its present magnitude, we are at a loss to 
account for the meagre impact it has had on our problems of selection and placement. The 
original practical approach and the newer technical aspects seem to need a closer integration. 
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Another wrote 

My reaction has always been that too many persons in the guidance and counseling serv- 
ices appear rather harassed and frustrated and quite frequently give the impression that they 
have made a bad choice of occupation themselves. On the other hand, I recognize that in- 
dustry is also at fault in that pretty largely we do not take the time to give effective help to 
the guidance people or give them information they need so that they can do a better job. In 
most instances, industry's assistance is either quite superficial or else confined to a financial 


contribution 


And again, from the very dour side 

We had great hopes a year ago. We still have, but our conception of vocational guidance 
and how it should be administered is quite at variance with what we know is going on. Spe- 
cifically, our feeling is that there is a lot of counseling on aptitudes, a lot of giving of tests, 
a lot of educational counseling but little practical vocational guidance. There is too much 
textbook and no field work. There is too much quibbling over definitions of occupations 
and not enough work on finding out what types of work for beginners, of high-school edu- 
cation only, are available, what training is required, what jobs demand in mental and physi- 
cal capacity, efc. Specifically, | would like to see guidance counselors make at least an effort 
to acquaint themselves with local industry and other businesses. There are a few of them who 
haven't been inside an office or plant in years. There should be provisions for counselors to 
make such visits on school time, which there is not now. There should be an up-to-date 
survey every year of types of work available in the area, starting requirements, etc. Guidance 
people should meet with the Personnel Director's Council and at least get acquainted. A 
big stumbling block is the attitude of the guidance people that business should go to them. 
They find little but fault in what business people are trying to do to be of help and yet they 
do nothing on their own 

I was interested in those last two sentences particularly. Now let me quote 
from the one letter which came from an educator—a man with a responsible 
position in a leading university. 

I don't believe employers can criticize vocational counselors in the school if they are not 
satished with the work that is being done. It has been my experience that employers rarely 
interest themselves in the quality of counseling being done and, in fact, resist requests on 
the part of counselors to enter plants or offices to study employment conditions. 


CO-OPERATION IS- NECESSARY 


Here, I fear, lies the greatest stumbling block to good guidance and coun- 
seling in the schools. Who is going to move, the mountain or Mohammed? 
And, in this instance, which is which? 

It is the carefully considered opinion of every one of the industrialists and 
businessmen who gave us a serious, and apparently unbiased judgment, that the 
schools and industry must work together if anything of value to the student is 
to be accomplished. Over and over again this thought was expressed. Some of 
the writers acknowledged a failure on the part of industry and business to be as 
co-operative and helpful as is desirable. Even those speaking from opposite poles 
know that co-operation is essential. 

A few of the writers commented on the counseling programs of the uni- 
versities, high schools, and business colleges, and trade schools separately. The 
business colleges and trade schools were given an excellent rating. ‘Probably 
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because they are closer to industry than are other types of schools; at least they 
teach subjects and work with tools that are common to the kinds of occupations 
the students will work in after placement,” one writer said. 

In general, the colleges and universities were given a good rating for their 
efforts to direct students to fields where they will be able to do their best work 
and to companies that have the kinds of openings that college graduates are 
prepared to fill. One criticism of the universities was that they seem anxious to 
have every student complete his four-year course and get a degree, whether the 
work he wants to do and intends to do really requires a degree or not. Another 
viewpoint, coming from a director of plant and labor relations, was that students 
coming from electrical and mechanical engineering, and from liberal arts schools, 
are ‘woefully weak in their imagination as to what specific kind of work will be 
available to them. They have little understanding or knowledge of the kinds of 
occupations and work their specific training will fit them into. Our interviewers 
have to spend a great deal of time with applicants not especially in counseling 
but in educating them about work they are supposedly prepared to do.” 

All of the men who mentioned the point at all, thought that counseling 
should start early—in junior high school or before. Several criticized the practice 
of waiting until students reach their junior or senior years in high school before 
giving them any intensive help, for by that time most of their formal education 
has already taken place, unless they are planning to attend college. 

One of the firms in a smaller community which has worked closely with the 
local high schools made this appraisal: 

There are obvious benefits both to the community and to industry. First, the number of 
pupils dropping from school is held to a minimum, leading to a higher level of intelligence 
and consequent better class of workers. For example, only eighty eight of the 1,800 students 
in high school dropped out during the present school year. Similarly, approximately fifty 
per cent of the high-school graduates continue their training after graduation in order to 
prepare themselves for their careers. This also, of course, adds to the potential of the gradu- 
ates. Aside from these benefits there has been no apparent advantage gained by this company 
due to the counseling program. High-school graduates who have had the benefit of the 
counseling do not appear, on the average, to have any more job satisfaction or any higher 
morale than their predecessors. Turnover among this group has not declined appreciably. 
Our company has in some cases been in a position to hire part-time workers either after 
school or during vacations. This group, with actual experience on the job, has proven to be 
of much more benefit to us than those who are void of experience in the line they have chosen. 
In the summer of 1948 we were able to carry this program even further by holding classes 
after hours for college students employed during the summer. The course was led by mem- 
bers of our executive staff. Information coming from men with experience on the job was 
very well accepted by the students, some of whom eventually have become full-time em- 
ployees with the feeling that they are not only satisfied with their job but with the company 
as well. It is along this line that I believe an effective counseling program should follow. 


COUNSELING MUST BE PRACTICAL 


All references to practical training and practical guidance were favorable. One 
major industry reported: 
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The co-operative part-time work program as carried on by many of the larger school sys- 
tems appears to provide an excellent means of making the transition from high school to 
employment. The counseling in connection with this program appears excellent. This pro- 
gram permits the students to see for themselves whether they like a certain kind of work, 
and at the same time they are productive. In this city nine per cent of all high-school seniors 
are included in the program. 

Another letter discussed the experience of a community with a large voca- 
tional school, where the objective—‘‘to train people to do practical, ordinary 
work-a-day type of activities"’—was generally understood. The president of the 
company wrote 

I believe this is very important and helps to counteract some of the tendency for schools 
to concentrate on the academic type of training rather than the practical. It is very important 
to bear in mind that in a country such as ours, where prosperity is essentially based upon our 
ability to do things, it is necessary to continue to train people to do those things. Too many 
young people get a false set of standards as regards the dignity of various methods of sup- 
porting themselves and their future families, chat retards their early development and some- 
times their whole future 

Industry is seriously concerned with the results of this tendency to push all 
promising young people through college so they may escape “work” and enter 
“the professions."’ Another executive wrote: 

The trend toward vocationalization of the school curriculum at the high-school level is 
obvious. This in itself is fine. The wholesome mental attitude of “going out and getting a 
job" and “working up in the business”’ is rare. Every boy and girl who can possibly find the 
means to do so feels that because of social pressures or parental pride he must go to college 
and take up engineering or some other profession. Unless he can do this, there is usually an 
unhappy period of adjustment. This trend, stimulated by postwar expansion of industry, 
has brought us to a head-on collision with a dearth of opportunities for many of those who 
have been so trained. It seems that no means have been developed, in spite of all the statis- 
tics, to prevent a rush for training in what looks to be a fertile field. Then at the end of a four- 
year training period, there is room only for the top few. Disillusionment results for the others. 
What we need at this point is a courageous attitude on the part of those who are called upon 
to give advice to youth. 

Industry, of course, knows, as do you educators here today, that the great 
majority of our working force is not made up of executives. The college-trained 
man is in the minority on most industrial payrolls. That is why industry is 
anxious that counseling on the high-school level should be what they call 
“practical.” 

One prominent training director wrote: 

It is important that the people doing the counseling have some firsthand information 
about the jobs and the industries they are recommending to their students. I felt so strongly 
about this that during the three years I was responsible for vocational guidance at the junior 
high-school level, I spent my summers working in those industries in which most of the 
students from my particular school found jobs. The fact that their counselor had personal 
experience in operating a machine in a cannery, working in an aircraft factory, and in the 
shipyards made it possible for students to have information which would have otherwise 
not been available. It also is helpful to the industry because their counselor is able to make 
suggestions for certain changes in practice which make it possible for them to interest a 
better type student. In our opinion, schools should devote more thought to job and em- 
ployment clinics, making better use of the facilities and experience of local industry. 
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The qualifications of persons who act as counselors obviously have been care- 
fully scrutinized by these firms which—as the letters prove—have been active 
in support of school guidance work and are not unacquainted with what you 
are trying to do. The ex-Latin teacher who had to be taken care of, still is the 
counselor in some schools, but trained people are replacing amateurs; and indus- 
trialists, in general, believe that the training of the men and women who perform 
this function should be thorough and geared to the actual world of work which 
students are going to enter. Over and over I read suggestions for more practical 
training and experience, for work-experience in as many fields as is feasible, and 
for familiarity with the industries of the community that will employ high-school 
leavers, through personal acquaintance and contact with industrial personnel 
officers. Again, let me quote: 

The job of a school counselor is complicated by the innumerable requirements of the 
many job possibilities available today, and to expect a counselor to be fully conversant with 
the job content of all employment possibilities is obviously impossible. Therefore, I believe 
the student must contribute his fair share to the job of analyzing his problem to the best of 
his limited ability. He must keep in mind that he is not being employed because of his im- 
mediate value to the company, but because it is believed he has potential for some future 
responsibility. 

And again: 

It is our opinion that when vocational guidance and counseling programs on the high- 
school and college levels are ineffective, it is because too many of those administering the 
program and giving the advice have never had any actual experience with business and in- 
dustry. Most of the information they have to pass along has been received from textbooks 
whose authors for the most part have had little or no practical experience. In order to ad- 
minister successful vocational guidance and counseling programs, it is necessary that maxi- 
mum use be made of successful business and industry people within each local area. Most 
of these successful men would be willing to co-operate in every way possible in the programs 
established for the guidance of youth. Vocational guidance and counseling people in our 
schools should acquaint local employers with the aims, purposes, policies, and programs 
of their institutions. They must get their story across to employers so that they in turn will 
be able to co-operate by considering young people about to graduate for job opportunities. 

Perhaps some of you are wondering exactly what these men who have been 
doing the evaluating of guidance and counseling, mean by the word “practical.” 
It is not just a vague concept, I can assure you. They have been specific in de- 
fining it. In one case, it was a plea for “debunking” the “glamour” jobs. The 
advertising agencies and airlines jobs which have been so attractive to young 
people need to be brought into proper focus, according to this person. Young 
people must know that there is a great deal of routine in almost every job; that 
no matter what job or line of work is followed, it will have much sameness to it. 


HOW THE SCHOOL CAN HELP 


The whole problem of attitudes is considered most important. Not many 
young people lose jobs because of their lack of ability to do the specified job 
for which they were hired, because these beginning jobs do not require tre- 
mendous ability. It is because of attitudes and failure to get along with others. 
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Most young people do not know how to get jobs. It is most important that 
educational institutions have experienced staffs which can assist those looking 
for work and help them develop definite campaigns so that each may present 
his qualifications and go out and get that job for which he is qualified. 

Industry and business have found it necessary to provide counseling services 
for prospective employees, because so many come with a meagre idea of work 
possibilities, af their own qualifications, and of job requirements. Young people 
do not understand the necessity for long, hard work before success in any field; 
do not want to roll up their sleeves and go to work; want promotions and ad- 
vancement immediately, but don’t know what it takes to achieve even a leis- 
urely advancement. 

Industry would like to see high-school graduates at least know how to fill 
out an application form completely with the proper and pertinent information. 
If the employer did not want the information, he would not request it; yet too 
many students who apply for their first jobs decide to leave some of the ques- 
tions unanswered. 

Students do not know how to present facts about themselves during an inter- 
view. If vocational tests and guidance have been realistic, industrial personnel 
officers believe that Johnny and Mary should know what they can do well, what 
they have done that might make them valuable, and how to present their case. 

Individual considerations and personality factors appear to be neglected, yet 
the schools must know how their young people get along with others in the 
classroom and in extracurricular activities. If they aren't getting along har- 
moniously, this tendency should be recognized and the students helped while 
habits can still be changed. 

Some schools keep voluminous records about students—cumulative records. 
But they do no one any good in the school filing case. Some of the employers 
expressed a wish to have an opportunity to see these files—or at least the parts 
of them which would indicate whether an individual has any record or back- 
ground which would enable the industrial personnel director to route him to a 
department or job where he might be most likely to succeed. 

Many industries believe that if a young person has certain traits of character, 
they can accept a much lower degree of skill and yet have a more satisfactory 
employee. It is recognized that young people are naturally impatient, but if 
they are overly impatient, they do themselves and the firms they work for a dis- 
service. A young person who is by habit persevering, industrious, and co-opera- 
tive has equipment to overcome an initial lack of skill and knowledge, and can 
be successful on his job. 

The old story, which I know you have heard before, was repeated again in 
these appraisals. Today's high-school graduates don't know the three R's—can't 
spell, can't write so anyone can read it, and think popular slang is better usage 
than good English. While guidance counselors are not expected to be teachers 
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of spelling and penmanship and arithmetic and English, yet somehow industry 
seems to think they should do something about these deficiencies. 


As I went through these letters, from which I have given you these many ex- 
cerpts, I found one written by a supervisor of placement and selection which 
seemed to summarize, most fairly of all, the opinions of these many men who are 
concerned with getting young people into jobs after they leave high school. I 
could not do a better job of summarizing than he has done, so I am giving this 
letter to you almost verbatim: 

More direction should be given to the students with respect to proper completion of a 
company’s application form. 

Intensive courses should be given in both high school and college in the importance of 
the interview with respect to selection. 

We do not feel that the students are adequately informed as to the nature of the busi- 
nesses and industries within working distance of their communities. We invite them on con- 
ducted tours and have one day which we call a ‘Day in Modern Industry” during which the 
students are assigned to supervisors and actually do the work. They are carefully selected 
according to their interests. 

In our experience, the guidance directors and the counselors in our local schools are not 
adequately informed with respect to job opportunities and job trends. From my experience 
in the guidance field, this is not limited to our particular area. 

Approximately twenty per cent of our students are destined for college; approximately 
twenty per cent into the specialized lines such as stenographic, clerical, and the trades; which 
leaves sixty per cent undecided. It might be more profitable for our counselors and guidance 
people to work more closely with these than with the others whose future is fairly clear. It 
is from this sixty per cent that industry and business, such as drug stores, filling stations, 
etc., draw their young employees. 

The qualifications of our directors of guidance and counseling are improving. 

As a healthy trend, we have more and more teachers in these fields applying to us for vo- 
cational information and the various forms which we use. 

Courses in guidance as well as in applied psychology in the universities are improving and 
are becoming more practical. 

As I attend various sectional and national guidance conferences, I find that more and 
more panels include business and industrial personnel people, whereas a few years ago they 
were made up almost entirely of teachers. 

Over a period of the past six years, there has been a noticeable improvement in the records 
kept, especially the cumulative records, of the student's progress within the school system. 
This is helpful in initial placement. At the same time there has been more of a demand for 
information concerning various companies to be used in the placement offices of universities. 

There has been an increase in the number of requests from high schools and colleges for 
people in industry to come before their students and explain to them our methods, pro- 
cedures, and something about our industry. 


So there you have an evaluation of your work, by a good cross section of 
American business and industry. I felt, as I summarized these letters, that with 
the exception of the few who thought you were altogether good or altogether 
bad, that it was representative, that it was encouraging, and that it promised a 
“better day”’ ahead, in which education and industry and business would work 
even more closely to solve our mutual problems, and to help our young people 
find jobs and job satisfactions. For after all, what is the primary purpose of this 
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whole movement or undertaking? Reduced to simplest terms, is it not to help 
the school leaver to fit into the new world he is entering without friction or dis- 
appointment or waste of human effort? 

If these criticisms and suggestions and this praise which I have brought to you 
points to anything, it seems to me that it is to a need for guidance counselors to 
ask themselves a few searching questions. Are the schools providing a pract cal 
program, one that will be accepted by industry because of its effectiveness? Are 
the schools informing industry of their efforts? Are guidance programs tied in 
with industry, and benefiting by the fullest co-operation possible? Do students 
recognize and identify the guidance program and feel that it is necessary and 
beneficial? Are schools getting the best qualified personnel into the guidance 
program? Is it, by any chance, becoming too academic? Are counselors becoming 
intrigued with their own techniques and skills to the neglect of fundamental 
purposes? Are school administrators convinced of the necessity for adequate and 
well-qualified personnel in this program? Are all members of the faculty con- 
vinced that this program renders a real service, and that they are a part of it? 

If you can give the right answers to these questions, then I am certain that 
your program will meet the needs of both your students and the business and 
industrial organizations of your community and state that soon will be offering 
them employment. 





BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 
33rd Year April 25- May 2, 1953 


THE PROGRAM—Day By Day 


Citizenship Day—Saturday, April 25 

To bring community-wide recognition to boys’ and girls’ activities and organizations—to demon- 
strate their obligations as young citizens 
Day in Church—Sunday, April 26 

To stress spiritual growth as essential to complete development of boys and girls and to encourage 
all parents to attend the church of their choice with their children. 
Day in School—Monday, April 27 

To center the attention of the community upon problems associates with the educational develop- 
ment of youth, and especially with the community's facilities for education 
Family Day—Tuesday, April 28 

To emphasize importance of home, a wholesome home life, and mutual responsibilities of parents 
and children 
Careers Day—Wednesday, April 29 

To help boys and girls obtain first-hand knowledge about occupations—to stress importance of 
ccupational guidance in schools 
Day of International Understanding—Thursday, April 30 

To emphasize that, even within their own communities, boys and girls can gain a better inter- 
national understanding and help to remove misunderstanding 
Health and Safety Day—Friday, May 1 

To emphasize the importance of health and safety in the everyday life of boys and girls and in their 
tuture development 
Day of Recreation—Saturday, May 2 

To demonstrate the importance of leisure-time activities. 

















Some Fundamentals of Discipline 


CHARLES A. TONSOR 


5 ee has often been regarded as imposed by the world upon the 
child; yet as long ago as the days of Cicero, discipline was understood and ad- 
vocated as a need of the youth if he were to become a happy and effective citi- 
zen. Discipline acquaints youth with standards—certain fixed landmarks which 
produce a feeling of security. Youth may rely on the fact that, if he guides his 
actions by these, his life will run far more smoothly than if he flounders around 
trying out this and that only to be immersed in a morass of uncertainty. Youth 
wants an answer. Often he accepts the wrong answer just because it satisfies the 
feeling for an answer. Discipline should give it the right answer or as near right 


as one can find. 


Doing the right thing makes it possible for youth to win the respect and 
praise of the adult since praise is what youth seeks. It is the normal extension of 
what he felt was worth while when very young—parental love. Praise is a strong 
motive and youth, praised for acting in a given way, will act again in the same 
way to continue to receive that praise. 


Nothing is worse in the training of youth than to have those who are training 
him disagree on methods of discipline. If one teacher regards cheating as a 
childish prank and another as a serious offense, the youth cannot help but be 
confused, and confusion produces uncertainty, and uncertainty produces re- 
sentment against the one who is right. That is why it is so important for parents, 
teachers, and administration to act together. 


The doctrine of frustrations has been much overstressed. Frustration is meces- 
sary in an organized society. No person can do as he pleases. He must learn that 
frustration is society's method of preventing ove from injuring the many; that 
frustration is often the result of failure to examine all possible alternative action. 
Sometimes a firm, frustrating No has more meaning than a conciliating Yes 
When pupils want a prom where liquor is sold, they must be told No! There are 
limits to adolescent desires. 


The difficulty lies in the fact that one who disciplines is himself uncertain. 
He must be positive; he must follow Lincoln's rule: “I try the best I can and, if 


Charles A. Tonsor is Principal of Grover Cleveland High School, 2127 Himrod Street 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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the outcome proves me wrong, three angels testifying to the fact could not prove 
me right."’ Fear of making mistakes almost disqualifies one as a disciplinarian. 
As long as there is no animus or vindictiveness behind the discipline, the error, 
f one does occur, cannot be very great. 


One who disciplines, like Ulysses, must stand between Scylla and Charybdis. 
If too soft, he loses out; if too strict, likewise. The give and take is needed to 
preserve elasticity in the process. Our tunnels are curved to prevent their frac- 
cure under stress; our bridges have expansion joints to permit adjustment to 
others. Yet both these devices provide the necessary rigidity to make the struc- 
ture function properly. 


One who disciplines must be willing to apply to himself the same standard 
he expects to apply to youth. ‘Do as I say, but not as I do” will not go with 
youth. They hate discrimination of that sort, but they will co-operate abundantly 
with one who acts out the standard himself. 











A New Start on an Old Problem 


MARTHA M. ELIOT 


Mon: than half the adult criminals in this country have a past history of 
juvenile delinquency. One authority says, the United States pays, each year, a 15- 
billion dollar bill for the total cost of crime. Yet, in the face of these distressing 
facts, we as a nation are not doing all we can to get at the best way of preventing 
and treating juvenile delinquency. The services available for treating juvenile 
delinquents are uneven, and vary widely throughout the country. The fact that 
juvenile delinquency is on the upswing, and that boys and girls are committing 
more serious crimes is evidence enough that the job of prevention is being sadly 
neglected. 

We at the Children’s Bureau have become so concerned about the situation 
that we have organized a campaign to get at the facts of juvenile delinquency, 
its prevention and treatment; to set forth new statements of desirable practices 
in the care of delinquent children; to arouse the public to find out what is hap- 
pening to delinquent children in local communities; to take steps to improve the 
practices that are not up to standard; and to encourage local, state and national 
agencies which deal with the problem to work in closer co-operation with each 
other. A special juvenile delinquency project, financed by private contributions 
for this purpose to the Child Welfare League of America, has come into being 
and is giving strong impetus to the objectives of this campaign. 

Though this special campaign and project is putting emphasis on improving 
the care and treatment of delinquent children, attention must also be constantly 
directed toward measures for preventing delinquency. The regular on-going 
community programs of child welfare, child health, education, and child guid 
ance are basic to the whole program of services to delinquent children. As the 
treatment aspects of the juvenile delinquency problem are highlighted, the pre 
ventive work with young children in communities, and with their families, must 
be increasingly stressed. 

The need to move forward, rapidly and effectively, in improving the care and 
treatment of children in the earliest stages of their delinquency is apparent when 
we realize that even now about a million children a year are coming to the atten- 
tion of the police because of delinquent behavior. The most critical time in the 
life of a young delinquent child is when he first is picked up by the police. But as 
we shall see later, very few police agencies are geared to give specialized help to 
such a child. 


Martha M. Eliot is Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Census figures show us that by 1960, there will be 45 per cent more children 
berween 10 and 17 than there were in 1950. That means that, even if the propor- 
tion of juvenile delinquents to the total child population does not increase, by 
the end of the decade the number of children picked up by the police may in- 
crease from 1,000,000 to nearly 1,500,000. But if we can judge by wartime experi- 
ence in the past, in times of international unrest—and we are certainly living in 
one now—the rate of juvenile delinquency goes upward. * 

We know, for instance, on the basis of fingerprint arrest data gathered by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, that the number of children under 18 who 
were arrested for auto theft went up 61 per cent from 1948 to 1951. The number 
of children arrested for burglary—breaking and entering—increased 15 per cent; 
arrests of children on robbery charges, 25 per cent, and assault arrests, 10 per 
cent over the period. The Children’s Bureau has received reports from 179 juve- 
nile courts located in many parts of the country which show that the number of 
juvenile delinquency cases they handled increased by close to 20 per cent from 
1948 through 1951. Some courts reported the number of cases they handled 
went up as much as 30 per cent, a few even more than 50 per cent. 

With all these signposts clearly marking trouble, it is very disheartening to 
realize that, over the nation as a whole, we are not providing the kind of treat- 
ment many of these children need to help them become useful, worthwhile 
citizens. That we are failing in our efforts to cope with the problem is evidenced 
by the fact, already quoted, that about half of all our adult criminals began as 
juvenile delinquents. 

Policemen are usually the first persons to come into official contact with a 
child who has broken the law. Though all police should have some understand- 
ing of delinquency control, it is desirable that all departments of police should 
have on the staff one or more officers who have special training and aptitude 
to work with children. 

In a city of more than 25,000, for instance, there should be a special unit or 
bureau to handle juvenile problems. In a city of less than 25,000 there should 
be at least one policeman with this kind of special training. Yet a recent study of 
177 cities, all having populations of more than 25,000, showed that almost half 
have no special units or bureaus in their police departments staffed with officers 
trained in handling children's problems. 

We do not have to be experts to know that a jail experience is not a good 
experience for a child. But children who cannot be returned home by the police 
have to be kept somewhere while awaiting court action. All too frequently this 
is in jail. I know this not only from what people have told me but also from 
studies showing between 50,000 and 100,000 children are confined each year in 
jails designed for adults. It is very difficult to get accurate figures on this be- 
cause officials don't like to admit that children are being kept in jails. 

We have only 174 special detention homes in the United States in which chil- 
dren can be held in custody, yet there are more than 2,500 courts in the country 
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that handle juvenile delinquents. There is a distinct and pressing need to get 
children out of jail by providing suitable detention quarters for them while they 
are awaiting action by the juvenile court 

Last year, about 350,000 children were brought before juvenile courts becaus¢ 
of one or more delinquencies. Yet often, the judges who preside over thes 
courts are officials who, in addition to being responsible for delinquents, have 
jurisdiction over criminal and civil matters which heavily overload them. In more 
than one half of the counties in the United States, these judges have no hel; 
from probation officers. Yet we know that a juvenile court judge needs the hel; 
of a well-trained probation officer for the study of the child, which will aid the 
court in understanding the child's delinquency. Such an officer works with 
children placed on probation. 

Another dark part of the picture in our efforts to cope with the juvenile de 
linquency problem is the training (correctional) schools. There are good train 
ing schools in this country. At the same time, there are many training schools 
where children are treated much like criminals. Right now, we are not even able 
to be sure that every child who is sent to a training school will always be treated 
with kindly consideration. Harshness is still the rule in far too many instances 
This is not the kind of treatment that pays off so far as children are concerned 
It may even result in such aggressive rebellion that children later automatically 
resist efforts to help them adjust to normal community life 

Knowledge of these conditions has led the Children’s Bureau to stimulat 
state and community action, with public and voluntary agencies working t 
gether, with citizens taking a part in planning, with health agencies, welfar« 
agencies and the schools all working together to find a way to meet the needs 
of these children. This is not an easy task. Certainly, the Children’s Bureau and 
the staff of the special project can only serve to stimulate action to meet thes« 
ends; we can not bring that action about. 

But if, community by community, the major elements of this problem are 
squarely faced, if citizens everywhere make it their job to be informed of how 
well the needs of delinquent children are being met, and of closing gaps in 
service, through their state and local governments, I believe that in a surprisingly 
short time we would be able to see signs of improvement in what is now a very 


distressing situation. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


You are a member of a national organization. Is there anything you can 
about this situation? Three pamphlets issued by the Children’s Bureau, whi 
are yours for the asking, have in them ideas you can put to use. These pamphle 
are: Some Facts about Juvenile Delinquency; Protects for Community Action to 

Delinquent Children; and Juvenile Delinquency Program of the Children's Bureas 
Boiled down, here are a few action ideas to start your own imagination working 
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As a starter, how about getting a discussion of the facts presented above 
t on the agenda of the next meeting of your local group? The end result of 
h a discussion may be that you will find some fellow-members who want to 
rm a committee, to look into the situation in your own community. If the 
enda of your local group is too crowded to allow time soon to talk about this 
tional picture of juvenile delinquency, why not round up some kindred spirits 


| form yourselves into a committee to get moving on this problem? 


You will want to find out what's happening to young delinquents in your 
wn, but before you start to gather the facts, find out whether there are other 
ganizations or individuals that have already done the same; or are at work on 
s. One way to find out who is active in this enterprise is to contact your local 
uncil of Social Agencies. If yours is the first citizens group ready to act, it 

ild be a smart move to urge your local council to round up representatives 
{ other organizations to join in your endeavor. A core committee made up of 
presentatives from the local child welfare agency, the health and education 
partments, the local juvenile court, the police, the churches, businessmen's 
sociations, labor unions, women's clubs and youth serving organizations, 
ial work, health and educational organizations would be an excellent instru- 
ent through which to carry out next steps. Bring in the official agencies at the 
eginning of your study, so that you will have their help in getting at the facts 
there is no Council of Social Agencies or similar group in your community, 
] may have to take the initiative yourself in rounding up a core committee. 


Parcel out the job of fact finding among your committee members. Some 

e might talk with the head of your police department. Hf it is lucky enough to 
ve a women’s division or a special juvenile division, the head of that unit 
uld have much information to give you about the volume of delinquency; 
ages of the youngsters picked up by the police; the charges against them; 
hat happens to the youngsters while they are in the hands of the police; to 


hom they are turned over by the police. 


Do the police know about your local social agencies? Do they work closely 
th such agencies? Is there a child welfare agency or a child welfare division in 
it local welfare department which concerns itself with delinquent children? 
any of the police have special training for their work with boys and girls? 
s the head of the department sympathetic to the idea of arranging for special 
raining? Will he put an item in his next year's budget to cover training for one 
r more of his men? 
If you do not already know where youngsters held in custody for court 
tion are kept, the head of the police can tell you. Another member of your 


mmittee will want to visit this place and talk with the person in charge. Is this 


he kind of place where you would be willing for your child to be held if he ever 
uld get into trouble with the law? Is there any program of activity for the 
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youngsters? How long are youngsters held? Who can commit a youngster 
and who can release one from this detention center? Is it the juvenile court? Or 
can the police hold children there without court order? What improvement does 
the head of the detention center want help on? : 


5. Next, you will want to learn all you can about the court which passes on 
juvenile delinquents. Does your juvenile court judge have legal training? Does 
your court have available to it the services of a sufficient number of well-trained 
probation officers? What kind of social, medical, and psychiatric services are 
available to the court in aiding the children that come before it? What improve 


ments does your court want help on? 


By now, you have facts in hand. As a next step, you will probably want to 
discuss what you have learned with the professional members of your committee 
and particularly with the child welfare and other social workers. Then you will 
want to talk your findings over with the judge or probation officer, with the 
head of the police department, and with the local welfare department. It is not 
unlikely that you will want to invite an expert on juvenile delinquency from the 
Council of Social Agencies to consider with you the meaning of the facts you 
have turned up and to help you outline what should be done next. 


If there is no such expert in your community, you will want to ask your State 
Department of Public Welfare or your State Youth Authority or your State 
Commission or Committee on Children and Youth to help you find an expert 
who can assist you in assessing and evaluating what you have found and in 
doing a more detailed study of special aspects of the program that seem to re- 


guire it. 


The whole problem of juvenile delinquency—its prevention and control—is 
a very complex one and calls for expert advice to determine how improvements 


in local programs can be brought about. 





BIG DEMAND FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION SERIES 


< yn Consumer Education Study which was sponsored by the National Associa 
tion of Secondary-School Principals prepared eleven units for pupil use in the secon 
dary school. During the past years these booklets have been in big demand. More 
than half a million of them are now being used in numerous high schools throughout 
the nation. These units are: The Modern American Consumer, Learning to Use Adver 
tising, Time on Your Hands, Investing in Yourself, The Consumer and the Law. Using 
Standards and Labels, Managing Your Money, Buying Insurance, Using Consumer Credit 
Investing in Your Health, and Effective Shopping. They are available from your Associa 
tion at 50c per copy with the following discounts for order for one book or a combi 
nation of booklets: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 “4%. 











Europe Faces Its Educational Problems 


WILLIAM T. BEAN 


Bix educational problems, wherever we may find them, be they in Amer- 
a, in Europe, or in Asia, are always vast in scope and complex in nature. It is a 
ommon error for laymen, and educators as well, to view these problems in a 
letached manner and to attempt to solve them as such. Probably, we as Ameri- 
ans are as guilty as any other nation in this respect. With our somewhat mechan- 
al minds and analytical approach, we frequently assail our problems and 

solve them facet by facet without much regard to the many ramifying effects of 
our newly produced solution. The same results might well be achieved by a 
physician who would treat a liver ailment without considering what his treatment 
was doing to the stomach, the heart, or to the nervous system of the patient. It 
is only when we discover that we may have set off a chain reaction of new prob- 
lems that we begin to realize that education is a part of life itself. It cannot be 
extracated from life and handled independently as one might remove the 
starter from his automobile for repair purposes. 

One cannot work in the field of education for any extended period of time 
without realizing that education is but one factor of a many sided society. He 
soon discovers that progress and growth in the field of education can be made 
only as society wants it to be made and is willing that it should be made. Thus, 
education, being but one of the elements of society, finds itself tossed about on 
the ebb and flow tides of social life competing with many other elements for at- 
tention and support. Unfortunately, there is never enough attention and support 
for all the factors involved in the competition. The result is that society responds 
to many social pressures by granting favors to some and by neglecting others as 
the times, circumstances, and whims of the people decide. Thus, education fre- 
quently finds that its needs must take second place to such things as the defense 
effort, the government welfare program, and the preferences of the people in their 
private spending habits. It is only after one has gained an insight into the com- 
plex nature of the relationship of education to the society that supports it that 
he can appreciate how difficult it is to solve his own basic problems. He finds it 
even more difficult to make sweeping recommendations for the solution of edu- 

ational problems in foreign societies, which in themselves are strange and un- 


tamiliar to him. 


William T. Bean is Principal of the Butler Senior High School, Butler, Pennsylvania. In 
51, he made a six-month's tour of European countries and discussed educational issues 
and problems with leading educators in these countries. 
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When conducting a study of European educational problems, the observer 
always must keep in mind that the program of education he is investigating is 
an expression of the European society. Consequently, to judge the effectiveness 
of such a program on the basis of an American philosophy of education it 
predicate the success of such an investigation to failure from the very start. And 
yet, that is the natural thing to do, and the careless investigator must of neces 
sity fall into that subtle trap. Rather, the visitor must always try to see the panor 
ama of the schools through the eyes of a European and, if possible, with some 
understanding of the European institutions, philosophy of life, and circum- 


stances of the times 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EUROPEAN EDUCATION 


The greatest single adjustment that the American investigator must make is 
understand the philosophy of European education. This comes only with some 
effort and difficulty for, as an American, he has absorbed the philosophy that 
every child should have the opportunity to develop educationally to the fullest 
extent of his ability. This is deep-rooted in America, and it is an expression of 
the ideals of democracy which holds that all men are created free and equal. The 
inference, of course, is that no child should encounter any artificial obstacle 
which would prevent him from acquiring an education, such as his financial or 
social position or the lack of educational facilities. By and large, America has 
accepted that doctrine, and we as Americans have considered it to be right and 
just. 

The tenet of universal education has never been accepted by all of Europe, 
and is still not accepted by much of it. The cause lies in the history of Europe 
itself and is lost in antiquity. Most European countries still reflect the two-class 
system of society. This started with the early kings and land barons who owned 
all the wealth and limited educational opportunities to themselves and their 
families. For the masses of people, education was in no way a necessity. However 
since the turn of the century Europe, along with most of the civilized world 
has been in the throes of a great social upheaval. In this great social surge th« 
common man has found new power through his vote. He has discovered that 
by this means he can do much to provide himself and his family with a greater 
share of the fruits and amenities of life. Among the politically derived benefits 


which he seeks are increased educational opportunities for his children. Here th 


European finds himself the victim of a social inconsistency, for his outmode 


two-class system of life, with its many restrictions and limitations, is called upor 
to provide educational opportunities on a democratic basis. Unfortunately, t! 
two are not compatable, for the former cannot support the latter and continu 
to exist. There are definite signs that the social structure of a number of Europea: 
countries is changing. The change is both profound in nature and rapid in d 
velopment. Of course, no one can foretell on what plateau of social level thes 


changes may tend to stabilize or what future they may hold for the common ma: 
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of Europe. Suffice it to say that today the European wants the benefits of demo- 
ratic social institutions which his present social structure cannot provide for 
im. This is one of Europe's great problems. 
Much of the resistance to change and modification of the educational pro- 
gram of Europe comes from the edi’ ..ors themselves. The old deep-rooted 
philosophy of providing educational opportunities only for those who are ex- 
eptionally able and who can pay for it is defended vigorously all along the line, 
eing most pronounced in the central and southern European countries. Conse- 
sently, educational curricula for the secondary level are designed almost entirely 
for the university-bound group. Programs for the vocational or the commercially 
minded students are conspicuous by their absence. Programs designed especially 
for girls are almost unknown. As a matter of fact, girls attending secondary 
chools in the areas mentioned above must follow the curricula designed for the 
boys without any variation. This, of course, is related directly to the European 
philosophy concerning the place of the woman in society. In brief, it holds that 
the woman's place is in the home and that no educational training is necessary 
to do that job well. She definitely is not encouraged to engage in activities out- 
side the home, especially in the commercial or industrial fields 


ADMISSION HURDLES 


In order to be admitted to the lycee or gymnasium (academic secondary 
school) in European countries, students are required to pass an elaborate series 
of examinations which are designed to eliminate the majority of the applicants. 
[hese examinations are exhaustive in nature and make for a nerve-racking ex- 
perience, not only for the child, but for the members of his family as well, since 
the outcome is a matter of great prestige for all concerned. A number of students, 

f course, are not interested in the academic secondary program and do not 


ittempt the examination at all. Others, who may wish to enter the secondary field 


ut who fear the stigma of possible failure in the examinations, prefer to drop 

ut of school rather than attempt to pass them. 

As a result of this severe elimination process, which is both scholastic and 
financial, since tuition is usually charged those in the secondary level of educa- 
tion, the group following the secondary program is very selective indeed. The 
program of studies established for them is equally challenging, being heavily 
favored with mathematics, science, and foreign languages. The difficulty of this 
program is a source of satisfaction, not only to the educators, but to the lay pub- 

as well. They point with great pride to the number of foreign languages to 

mastered, to the skill necessary for handling the advanced mathematics, and 
the long and difficult assignments. It seems to have mattered little that most 
f the students have been driven out of the school because of the programs inad- 
juacy and because of its difficult nature. There is a general tendency in Europe 
confuse the elements of difficulty and excellence when appraising the various 


hool systems. 
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With this philosophy well established in the minds of the people, other pro- 
grams of secondary education, which are available in some countries, are rele- 
gated to an inferior position. Many students, who could profit by enrolling in 
these schools, refuse to attend them just as a matter of prestige. Consequently, 
as a result of the examination system and the unwillingness of many to associate 
themselves with a school that is not “‘respectable,’’ the vast majority of European 
children leave school at the end of their elementary school years, usually not 


later than the ages of eleven to thirteen years. 


A NATIONALIZED PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


One of the handicaps to education in Europe is that in nearly every country 
educational policies and frequently educational details as well are handled on a 
national basis. In the United States education has been considered as a function 
of the various states, and this arrangement has worked very well. However, one 
must keep in mind the fact that in Europe some countries are no larger than our 
individual states, which would make state authority an impractical operation for 
them. 

The degree of handicap in a nationalized program seems to be in direct pro- 
portion to the degree of autocracy exercised by the national body—the greater 
the degree of authority, the greater the loss of initiative at the grass-roots level 
For instance, in the case of Italy, a visitor finds that all educational policies and 
many of the administrative functions are handled in Rome by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. As a case in point, the superintendent of the schools in Milan 
receives his appointment from Rome. Rome also appoints his teachers, estab- 
lishes his program of studies supplies his finance, selects his textbooks, and pro- 
vides him with an intricate network of policies for operating his schools. In 
fact, the superintendent is nothing more or less than an agent of the Ministry of 
Education, since he is not permitted to use his initiative or develop his own pro- 
gram. Consequently, with this sort of regimentation, the classroom teacher be- 
comes an automaton. The result is that educational growth, which teachers 
should normally develop from their work in the classroom, fails to materialize 
In Italy educational policies are imposed from the top down instead of develop 
ing as felt needs from the bottom up. Thus, the nation is deprived of the sound 
educational growth which accrues from a large number of educators in the field 
who are in the best position to evaluate the program in terms of meeting th 
needs of boys and girls. This situation exists in varying degrees among most of 
the countries of central and southern Europe. The Scandinavian countries, al 
though centralized to a degree in educational authority, have actually encour 
aged growth in the field. This has resulted in a strong educational program. 

The handicap of national control of education is especially obvious in the 
countries of Greece and Belgium. In these countries the program of education 
is controlled in minute degree by law itself. All changes and modifications ar 
made only by the passage of a bill through the national governing body. Con 
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sequently, every educational adjustment is subject to the whims and pressures 
f national politics. The final enactments often reflect political rather than edu- 
ational values. In Belgium, for instance, the matter of religion further handi- 
caps the objective handling of educational bills. The country is predominantly 
Roman Catholic, which is reflected in the membership of the national assembly. 
The educational program of the country is carried out by private (church) 
schools and State (non-church) schools, the former outnumbering the latter by 
two to one. In past years the assembly has greatly favored the private schools 
when it came to distributing financial and other educational support. The State 
schools have been seriously neglected and have suffered accordingly, while the 
private schools have enjoyed an increased measure of prosperity. To further 


complicate the matter, this neglect has caused the State schools to become anti- 


church, which makes the problem even more difficult to solve. However, recently 
there have been encouraging signs which indicate that the problem will be 
remedied, at least in some degree, in the near future. It is evident that there is an 
increasing concern over the welfare of the State schools. Even so, it would seem 
that the roots of the problem are very deep, indeed, and that a complete solution 
is still in the dim future 


ADVANCES IN EDUCATION 


In spite of all these handicaps, the cause of education in Europe is moving 
slowly forward as the newly awakened working class demands better educational 
opportunities for its youth. The move has been supplemented further by a uni- 
versally recognized need for more skilled workers, technicians, engineers, and 
professionally trained personnel to meet national requirements. The losses of 
World War II especially have aggravated the situation, and most European na- 
tions feel the need very keenly. The Italian government, in an attempt to meet 
these needs, is considering a bill which, if enacted, will broaden the secondary 
held in the areas of vocational education and practical arts. It will also establish 
the school-leaving age at sixteen years. This will constitute a tremendous step 
forward, since at the present time, the average child in the areas north of Rome 
attends school for five years and his brothers south of Rome only three years. 

Unfortunately, in some parts of Europe the problem of expanding the educa- 
tional program cannot be met by legal enactments. A good example of this is 
Greece. Probably in all of Europe there is no greater thirst or need for education 
than in this small Mediterranean country. This nation, which gave the world 
great art, great plays, great government, and great philosophies, demonstrates 
the greatest desire for educational services and is least able to supply the need. 

The nation is pitifully poor and lacks the basic requirements for national 
wealth. It has no soil, no minerals, no power, and almost no industries. It has 

een run over by the Allied and Nazi forces of World War II, and suffered a 
Community uprising and a severe guerilla war afterwards. Yet, the desire for an 
lucation is felt on all sides. In Greece it is not unusual for an entire family to 
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pool their resources to put one of its members through the University—even 
with its limited resources. Unfortunately, the national wealth of the country 
cannot begin to meet the needs of education. The problem here is basicly eco 


nomic and would seem to defy solution. 
In England, after World War II the surge to power by the Labor Party with 
its program of Socialism has had an almost revolutionary effect on the lives of 


the people. This attempt by government edict to guarantee the amenities of life 
to all the people of the land has been felt in the field of education as well as in 
the other fields of human activity. The most far reaching changes in the educa 
tional program are embodied in the Reorganization Act of 1944. Probably the 
most important change is that for the first time in England's history secondary 
education is made available to all students on a free-tuition basis. Prior to the 
passage of the act of 1944, each secondary student was charged a tuition fee for 
this educational service which, of course, forced many of the poorer children to 
forsake an education and seek employment instead. 

The reorganization act has done a good job in setting up a plan to streamline 
the public school system. Prior to this act the system was divided into two parts; 
an elementary program embracing the period of compulsory attendance, age 
fourteen, and a system of higher education. The latter included both the sec- 
ondary schools, providing a five- to seven-year course for a minority of the chil- 
dren from age eleven upward, and a wide variety of institutions providing part 
and full-time vocational and nonvocational education for young people and 
adults. The act now provides for a system of public education to be organized 
in progressive stages to be known as primary education, secondary education, 
and further education. The outstanding advantage of the new plan is that the 
educational process is now regarded as a continuous one through which all 
children and young people will pass. In particular, all students will be given a 
full-time secondary education. 

One of the basic weaknesses of a number of European educational systems 
lies in the fact that specialization comes early in the educational program of 
studies. Thus, it becomes necessary for each pupil to decide at an early age what 
his life's work is to be in order that he may select the proper program to prepare 
himself for it. This is one of the weaknesses of the English system, for at age 
eleven each pupil must by choice and by examination make a very basic decision 
concerning his life vocation and his future education. It is at this age that he 
normally enters the secondary school of which there are three types—the gram- 
mar schools which prepare the student for entrance into the university, the tech 
nical school which will prepare him for industry or agriculture, and the modern 
school which is general in nature. Students who cannot pass the examinations 
for entrance into the grammar or technical school, or who do not wish to at- 
tempt the examinations, must attend the modern school. Thus, the latter be- 
comes a depository for children of low ability or of indifferent interests. Conse- 
quently, since the modern school receives its enrollment by somewhat negative 
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methods, the school is not “respectable’’ in the eyes of the people. This is a 
serious stigma in a country where the “old school tie’’ is still an important insti- 
tution. It would seem that the successful operation of the modern school will 
be one of England's greatest challenges in its attempt to extend educational 


opportunities to all the children. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


It is interesting to note that che most forward looking and progressive school 
systems of western Europe are found in countries having relatively small popu- 
lations, although not every small country is outstanding educationally. It is 
interesting too, to note that there seems to be a direct relationship between the 
lemocratic potency of a nation and the degree of progressive excellence of its 
educational program. This is well illustrated in the case of Switzerland. This small 
nation is an oasis of democracy surrounded by large powerful neighbors strug- 
gling for international prestige and each waging within itself a battle with the 


forces of Socialism and Communism. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss system of education is one to quicken the pulse of any American. 
his small country has produced many of the worlds pioneer educators and has 
geared its educational program to the highest democratic ideals. In Switzerland 
the important political divisions are the twenty-two Cantons or States. The 
national government is secondary to the Canton government in many respects, 
including the responsibility for the education of the country’s youth. Conse- 
quently, with relatively local control, and with positive democratic policies in 
force, there is a strong and continuous grass-roots movement among educators 
that provides for constant growth and development of the educational process. 

Compulsory education has been in effect for many years in Switzerland, anc to 
the Swiss must go the credit for setting up the first system of free education in 


Europe. The system consists of a well-planned organization of elementary and 
secondary schools, and for such a small country, an unusually large number of 
iniversities and technical schools. In addition, there are many private schools 
throughout the country which are world famous. That the Swiss school system 


has produced outstanding results is indicated by the fact that there is almost no 
illiteracy, and that in a nation that recognizes four official languages. However, 
even more important than the absence of illiteracy is the fact that the Swiss have 
liscovered the secret of teaching the principals of real democracy to the youth 
of the nation, a problem that American educators have yet to solve satisfactorily. 


SWEDEN 


As Switzerland is outstanding educationally in central Europe, so the Scan- 
linavian countries are outstanding in northern Europe. Each of these countries 
receives its educational program from a central authority. Even so, each has 
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maintained sufficient flexibility of operation and administration as to permit it 
to capitalize on the initiative and professional contributions from the people in 
the classrooms. Thus these programs have moved steadily forward, and as a 
result Norway, Denmark, and Sweden boast of excellent school systems. One 
cannot talk for long with the educational leaders of these countries without rec- 
ognizing that, as a group, they are unusually alert and capable and, most im- 
portant of all, democratic in their approach to solving their problems. Each of 
the Scandinavian countries is working on a program of reforming its educational 
systems. Sweden, not interrupted by World War II, has completed its plan and is 
putting it in operation at the present time. The Danish and Norwegian plans 
will not be completed for some time to come. 

The Swedish School Reform was enactéd by Parliament in May 1950, the 
capstone of some ten years of research and study by educators, politicians, and 
laymen. The use of the democratic principle of wide participation by many in- 
dividuals and groups of people planning it is in itself one of the great strengths 
of the reform. The study included an investigation of the needs of the Swedish 
youth, a critical analysis of the former system, a comparison of the Swedish 
system with other national systems, efc. The results of this nationwide effort in 
educational research are crystallized in the new national program of education 
for Sweden. 

The reform program, while having many desirable features, is particularly out 
standing in that it provides for a smooth continuous program for the first nine 
years of schooling for all pupils. At that point it provides for entrance into the 
more specialized fields leading to the university, vocations, advanced training 
for girls, etc. In addition, the compulsory program also provides for a wide 
variety of activities in the fields of art, music, crafts, practical arts, and recreation 
The new reform program is similar in many ways to the more outstanding pro 
grams of education found in the United States. 

One of the problems that Swedish educators have encountered is in the sec 
ondary field where many teachers fear that the reform program will result in 
lower standards at that level. The student body no longer will be established by 
entrance examinations as heretofore, and this loss of selection has caused con 
siderable concern. This is the well-known problem that arises in educational dis 


putes; is it quality or quantity of knowledge that is of decisive importance? All 


reasonable people, of course, must answer “both,” but in the long run in public 
education one is always faced with the necessity of making a choice. It is quite 
easy tO insert new items into the school syllabus and thereby adapt it to the 
needs of the times without, at the same time, lopping away of the unessentials 
The latter operation, however, is unavoidable and always painful to many teach 
ers. This is the underlying reason for the opposition encountered by every pro 
posal for school reform from the champions of tradition 

Such a reform, of course, involves solving other problems as well. A new con 


cept of education involves the training of teachers along these lines. Sweden is 
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now facing the problem of revising its teacher training program to meet these 
needs. Then, there is always the matter of finance. The effort to expand the pro- 
gram, and at the same time, to reduce the teacher-pupil ratio to Sweden's ideal of 
one to fifteen means a considerable increase in the nation’s investment in educa- 
tion. Sweden is already staggering under the tremendous tax burden necessary 
to pay for its elaborate social services program. In addition, it has been forced 
to enlarge its defense spending. Consequently, the nation is finding itself hard 
pressed to raise the additional funds needed for the new educational plan 


WESTERN GERMANY 


For one to attempt to enumerate the educational problems of Western Ger- 
many would be a most exhausting task, for every factor of the German education 
situation is a problem in itself. The close of World War. II found a prostrate 
Germany, physically ruined, financially bankrupt, and socially disillusioned and 
confused. The moral fiber of the nation long had been frayed and the immediate 
outlook was most uncertain indeed. 

As the nation was ruined, so were the schools. Physically many of the build- 
ings had been reduced to rubble. Others had been taken over by the military 
for war purposes. Still others were used for housing and relief centers. The teach- 
ing corps had been reduced by the nation’s military needs or scattered as the 
aftermath of war itself. A normal ten-year crop of teachers had not been produced 
at all. Into this impossible situation stepped the military government and later 
the Land Commissioners organization.in an attempt to bring order out of almost 
total chaos 

The record that has been made in Western Germany by the Land Commis- 
sioners Office is a most enviable one, and one of which we can be justly proud. 
The immensity and complexity of the task defies the imagination. It involved 
every phase of life of a great nation including physical reconstruction, govern- 


ment organization, business, industry, religion, social welfare, education, efc. 
The problem of rebuilding the educational program alone would have been a 
staggering undertaking, but the task was accepted and in the past five years a 
great change has been wrought. Today the school buildings are all operating 
again. The roofs have been repaired, the glass replaced, and for the first time 
since the close of the war, heat has been available. Nearly all of the buildings 
that were used for non-educational purposes have been returned to their in- 


tended use. 

One of the avowed purposes of the American authorities in re-establishing the 
German educational system was to gear it to democratic ideals and processes. 
he purpose of this effort was to avoid in the future the circumstances and situa- 
tions which, in the past, have produced two great wars. Great forward steps have 
been taken to reorganize the program of studies along modern democratic lines. 
A whole new set of textbooks are being produced by German authors which will 
be the core of the new program. The teachers have been carefully screened and 
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have been organized into an effective professional body. Membership is open 
to any teacher who wishes to join. This, in itself, has done much to eliminate the 
professional chasm that existed before the war between the elementary, secon- 
dary, and university teachers. The elimination of the old caste system among 
educators is of significant importance. The magazine of the organization is well 
done. It is published by Germans under the supervision of the Land Commis- 
sioner Office, but it never carries an American byline. 

Whether or not there is a shortage of trained teachers in Germany depends 
entirely upon who is asked. The American educational leaders insist that there 
is a shortage of trained teachers and, consequently, they are pushing a program 
of teacher training. Of course, it is obvious that if the American program of edu- 
cation is to be successful, there must be a constant flow into the teaching field 
of teachers trained in the art of democratic procedures and ideals. At the present 
time, the German faculty is made up either of young teachers or of those con- 
siderably older. The middle age group is missing. The older group of teachers 
find it especially difficult to change their attitude about teaching methods. It 
still clings to the philosophy that the teacher is paramount—that the pupils are 
of secondary importance. These folks find it dificult to conduct their classes 
along democratic lines. The younger teachers make this difficult adjustment 
considerably easier. 

The school year 1951-52 brought the State into the position of paying the 
cost of secondary education in full for the first time in the history of Germany 
Heretofore, the student has been required to pay for a part of che cost of his 
education. This move will do much to bring the benefits of a secondary educa- 
tion within the reach of all children, a tremendous step forward for the nation 
To the German teachers’ organization must go much of the credit for bringing 
this reform into reality. The pressure which this group brought to bear on the 
nation’s legislators was the deciding factor in the enactment of the necessary 
legislation. 

On the university level many positive changes have come into being since the 
war. Many students are supporting themselves through employment at part- 
time jobs. This self-help is having good effects and promises to be a device for 


bringing the possibilities of a university education within the reach of a much 


larger segment of the population than was possible prior to this time. Through 
new courses in sociology, and through assigned supervision of children's recrea 
tional activities for pay, German students are developing greater interest in other 
people. This is quite a new experience for the university student. Also of im 
portance is the acceptance for the first time of an activity program designed 
around the social needs of the university group itself. 

The average age of the university professors is quite high. Since the war, a 
few young professors have found their way into the university field, but the 
large group that normally would have entered the work during the war years is 
missing. However, the young professors are enjoying a position considerably 
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improved over that of their predecessors, since their opinions are being heard 
and weighed in the faculty council groups. This is a marked departure from the 
pre-war university Custom when a new professor was obliged to refrain from par- 
ticipating in the deliberations of university policy in deference to his elders. This 
new freedom is expected to make university teaching a more attractive occupa- 
tion for a greater number of capable young men 

German education still faces many problems to be solved, for they are under- 
standably intertwined with all of the other problems that Germany has to face. 
However, it is encouraging to note that education is moving forward in Ger- 


many and that great gains already have been achieved. Even so, it will take 


another generation before we can judge whether or not the American efforts to 


help have born real fruits. 


SUMMARY 


When summing up the needs of European education one cannot avoid being 
impressed by the vast array of problems of all kinds facing the European nations. 
Many of these problems appear to be formidable. Indeed, they appear almost 
insurmountable. Many of them are deep-rooted, involving such imponderables 
as national tradition, the tug of war for power between Church and State, the 
problems of national reconstruction, the seemingly ever-present need for atten- 
tion to defensive measures, and the ever-growing demands for increased expendi- 
tures for a mushrooming social service program. All of these problems demand 
and receive a share of support, and thus they automatically become the factors 
which militate against the establishment and maintenance of a strong progressive 
democratic system of education. However great these obstacles may appear to 
be, there is still another factor that must be faced which is both immediate and 
practical. It is the factor of finance. In practice it affects education in two ways. 
First of all, it must be realized that the national product of many European na- 
tions has never been sufficient to provide the funds necessary for paying the cost 
of a universal educational program, even if there had been a will to establish 
such a program. To make matters worse, many nations now find themselves 
with all of the ills of the aftermath of World Wars I and II; tremendous physical 
damage, scattered and disillusioned people, inflated currencies, and the dismal 
outlook of an uncertain and somewhat precarious future. All of these things 
add up to the blunt fact that much of Europe has never been able to afford 
universal educational opportunities, and certainly it cannot afford them now 
even though the demand has increased in recent years. 

The second aspect of the financial picture is considerably more subtle. It is 
resolved in the fact that for a child to be permitted to attend school, he must be 
supported during his years of attendance. This means that the bread-winner of 
the family must live in an economic environment that will provide him with 
sufficient income for his efforts, so that he in turn can support his children 
while they are enrolled in school. All of the compulsory attendance laws in force 
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mean nothing if a father cannot earn enough return for his services to provide 
his family with the necessities of life—food, clothing, and shelter. The family 
that cannot afford these things has only one alternative; the children must find 


employment and help to supplement the family larder, the need or desirability 


of an education notwithstanding 


As a matter of fact, there are very few countries in the world today where the 
head of the family receives sufficient remuneration for his work to provide his 
family with the luxury of educational opportunities. Most notable in this respect 
is the United States, where as education for every child is taken as a matter of 
fact. Here, the luxury of an education is not considered to be a luxury at all, but 
rather a necessity. We even go so far as to consider an education the “right’’ of 
each child. 


One cannot ponder for long the differences in opportunities that exist be- 
tween the United States and many of the countries of Europe without asking 
himself the question of why they exist, and how they came to be so vast. The 
answer to the question lies in the system of industrial production used by Ameri- 
cans. The system is recognized by many names; capitalism, free enterprise, efc. 
The name is not important, but the results of using the system speak for them- 
selves. A comparison of the American system with the other systems of produc- 
tion used throughout the world shows that no other system known to man 
produces so much wealth and distributes it among so many people. The term 
“free enterprise’ is subject to many connotations and interpretations. In fact, 
there are a number of versions of the ‘‘free enterprise’’ system of production 
found in the various countries of Europe, but they differ significantly from the 
American system. By and large, the European systems produce less and tend to 
concentrate the wealth of the nation into the hands of a very small group of 
people. This has resulted in the profit system falling into ill repute in many 
countries, since it did not meet the economic needs of the great masses of people. 
The result has been to hasten the movement of socialization, whereby the 
people have attempted to secure the amenities of life by legislation which they 
have not been able to earn for themselves through their business and industrial 
enterprises. 


Many European businessmen and industrialists actively support the principle 
of cartels. These are industry-wide agreements which tend to limit production, 
establish sales policies and prices, and fix the wage levels for the workers. This 
is a live and let-live policy which protects the inefhicient producer from competi- 
tion. The lack of keen competition on the manufacturing level results in a loss 
of incentive, upon the part of employer and worker alike, to improve the product 
or to reduce its price through increased production. Under this setup much of 
Europe's industry has failed to improve or expand over the years. The economic 
position of the masses of people has remained relatively static and at a low 
level, because there has been little or no increase in production. 
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The American people have long since recognized the fact that competition is 
the catalyst of production. It eliminates the inefhicient producer, improves the 
quality and quantity of the product, and results in lower prices for the consumer. 
In America the consumer is the boss. In Europe the cartel is the boss, conse- 
quently, the European consumer cannot enjoy the same benefits as the American 


consumer. 

To meet the challenge of his competitors, the American industrialist reinvests 
part of his profits, or borrows additional capital to purchase more productive 
machines. He invests heavily in research to improve his product and to find ways 
to produce it more economically. He has found it necessary to employ the prin- 
ciple of ‘screened management”’ so that the best management brains and skill 
will filter to the top positions of responsibility in his organization. 

As to labor policies, the American industrialist is well aware that a free, intel- 
ligent labor force is absolutely essential to high productivity. He needs a force 
of workers who are free to change jobs if they wish, free to bargain collectively, 
free to improve their positions through self-growth, free to accept incentives. 
To secure these things he pays high wages, rewards for ideas that improve pro- 
duction, and he participates in many of the ‘fringe benefits’’ that makes his 
shop an attractive place to work. He also engages in another activity that is dis- 
tinctly American. He supports many community enterprises not directly related 
to his company, such as the Community Chest, welfare agencies of many kinds, 
and community celebrations. It is not uncommon in America for an industry to 
present the community with a new swimming pool, recreation park, or com- 
munity center. All of these things contribute to a happy and contented labor 
force which is an essential ingredient in a system striving for high efficient pro- 
duction. 

Since many of the systems of production used in Europe have failed to pro- 
duce a higher standard of living for the masses of people, some nations have re- 
sorted to nationalizing their industries. The thought behind this movement is 
that the workers will receive higher wages if there are no stock holders to receive 
the profits of the industry. Secondly, if there are any profits, the government 
will receive them and the country will be the stronger for it. Actually, this has 
not worked out in practice. The experience has shown that when the govern- 
ment has taken over an industry, a political board has been appointed to operate 
it. When this has happened, all sorts of political abuses and mismanagement 
have taken place, with the result that the company was worse off than before. 
The wages of the workers have not been increased as anticipated, and frequently 
instead of having profits go to the government, the government has had to allo- 
cate tax funds to keep the industry operating. Thus, in some cases the taxpayers 
have had to shoulder an additional burden instead of finding the relief that was 
promised when the industry was nationalized. 

Probably the highest price to be paid for nationalization is paid by the work- 
ers themselves. They have rediscovered the truism that you cannot nationalize 
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machines without nationalizing the men and women who operate them. Thus, 
labor, both collectively and individually, has lost many of its rights and privil- 
eges. A government can be an intolerable taskmaster as nationalized workers 
have found when their bargaining rights have been abrogated and when they 
find that they are not free to come and go as they have been before. Government 
ownership of industry is government control over the lives of the people, and 
as such, it is unsound. As a method to improve production, nationalization is 
doomed to failure. As a sociological move, it is a step toward totalitarianism, 
which never in the history of the world has produced a high standard of living 
for its people. In fact, it can lead only to a lower standard of living, and ulti- 
mately to complete loss of individual freedom. 

Having made this study of Europe's educational and economic problems, one 
cannot avoid taking a dim view of Europe's future. On one hand we see the 
masses of people striving for a greater share of life’s happiness and benefits. On 
the other hand we observe the means and methods the nations are employing to 
secure them. The methods cannot produce the desired results. The answer to 
Europe's problems lies in a better understanding of what wealth is and how it is 
produced. Thus far, the best system that has been found for producing and dis- 
tributing wealth is the free enterprise system as it is practiced in America. Unless 
the European nations can imitate that system either by adopting it or by devising 
a better one, their hopes and ambitions for a higher standard of living will be 


dashed on the rocks of bitter disappointment. 








SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


A NEW listing of school construction projects in." Federally-affected”’ areas of 22 


states for which Federal funds have been reserved by the Office of Education of the 


Federal Security Agency has been announced by the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
The current listing of reserved funds totals $12,739, 665.50. School construction proj 
ects for which these funds will be set aside are located in the states of Arkansas 
$15,644), California ($5,723,069), Illinois ($26,250), Indiana ($360,962), lowa 
($139,735), Kansas ($164,302), Maryland ($1,009,073), Missouri ($346,008), Ne 
braska ($53,210), New Jersey ($240,000), New Mexico ($469,700), New York 
($1,511,386.50), North Carolina ($186,146), Ohio ($165,600), Oklahoma ($186,905), 
Pennsylvania ($248,900), South Carolina ($735,385), South Dakota ($126,220), 
Tennessee ($456,488), Texas ($254,032), Washington ($197,800), and Wisconsin 


($122,850 


Under provisions of Public Law 815, the Congress appropriated 195 million dol 
lars in July, 1952, to make possible the construction of minimum school facilities in 
communities adjacent to defense plants and military reservations. The current listing 


of reserved funds represents a portion of the total appropriation 











Mass Production Mediocrity 


M. DAVID SAMPLES 


I HAVE just returned from another season of summer college theatre. It was 
the usual experience in mass production mediocrity. The object of this report is 
to mirror the conditions, the causes, and the results with a simple analysis of the 
shameful situation, with the hope of helping to discourage this annual debauch- 
ery. Most summer theatre has in the last decade grown into a thriving industry. 
To hundreds of summer schools and little theatres come stage struck boys and 
gitls from every corner of the nation, all believing they have had “the call.” 
There is no real tragedy in this. On the contrary, the evil lies with those in 
charge, with the planning and execution of the program under which these hope- 
fuls labor. It is the frustrated actors and actressses or frustrated ballet dancers 
and what have you, who pose as dramatic directors, while their sole object is to 
revel in their particular miscreation, who are to blame for the present inadequacy 
of much of the summer theatre programs. 


I 


The director must be the guiding force. He must be a man of reliable artistic 
taste and judgment; he must be a big man who, as Samuel Selden pleads, can 
soar, yet keep his feet on the ground. He must be a super-man, a man of dy- 
namic personality, a man commanding attention, not by force or pseudo- 
intellectualism, but by respect for his knowledge, his artistry, his technical abil- 
ity, and his special talent. Only such a man can guide to a successful culmination 
the activities of a worth-while theatrical experience. 

The director, then, is the key to the worth of the venture. It is through him 
only that a unifying, integrated experience, justifying the time, energy, and ex- 
pense, can be had. All too often that person is shamefully inadequate, small, ill 
trained. Do not think that college degrees, the magic power in the name of 
certain institutions, years of experience in careless repetition make for the well- 
trained director, though there are those who would have it so. From such a back- 
ground might well come a variety of persons, but the director is more. Actually, 
whatever his background, the true director either is or is not. 

M. David Samples is connected with the McHenry County Theatre Guild of Illinois 
His address is 112 Mississippi Avenue, Joliet, Illinois. The author wishes to express his 


appreciation to Wesley Swanson, Supervisor of Dramatics, U. of Illinois, for his encourage- 
vent and helpful editions in the writing and reworking of this article. 
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Il 


Any dramatic venture will fail without unity—unity of purpose, unity of plan, 
unity of action, unity of interest. These factors are dependent on this one person, 
this director. Let us, for the sake of illustration, follow the activities of a certain 
summer college theatre coach, representative of one sort of director. Call him 
Cecil. He holds degrees from three leading universities. He is unmarried, middle 
aged, and has not yet discovered that the world does not revolve around him 
Consequently, he surrounds himself with those who never question him and 
who are willing to sacrifice any creativity for the well worn. He is temperamental 
and used to being “the head.”’ His ideas are dearer to him than life itself. He has 
a bitter antagonism for those who might know more than he. He has a rationali- 
zation for every action. He eats, sleeps, breathes in his little world of suppressed 
desires, wishing to be what he is not 

Cecil has planned his season. This will be no ordinary summer theatre. No! 
In his mind there must be more to the theatrical scheme than Junior Miss or 
Dear Ruth. Certainly he is to be praised for that at least. Cecil will do classics, 
great plays of worth, weight and message. He will do Sophocles, Moliere, 
Williams, Rice, Shakespeare (naturally!) and Priestly. But how will he do them? 
The summer bill calls for seven plays in eight weeks. A truly remarkable under- 
taking. Especially when Cecil is peopling his stage with young amateurs who 
havé only a senior play and a couple of ‘walk ons” to their credit. But Cecil will 
saturate them with the classics . . . the classics for all! 

Cutting the scripts is Cecil's first endeavor. Hours he pours over them, not just 
cutting but slaughtering. Moliere’s crispness is cut to dull plot; Sophocles is 
whittled down to an hour and a quarter of sing-song and monotone. As for 
Shakespeare, you had best stay home and read a two-page synopsis. 

Rehearsals begin with the emasculated script. For some reason after the first 
week, Cecil becomes burdened with this and that, so rehearsal time is cut to as 
little as ten days. But he has done this before and he'll do it again. If the actors 
are lucky, they will have their lines by dress rehearsal. Then Cecil puts on the 
final touches, does some changing, rearranging, cuts, or adds some bit of his 
own asininity to the piece and the show goes on. No one forgets a line; no one 
runs into anyone else; result: a smooth performance. Another dramatic triumph 
for Cecil to boast over. 

The directing is only a part of his achievement, however. He alone was re 
sponsible for what an intelligent audience member called, “uninteresting light- 
ing.’ He also had kept in close contact with the seamstress. Those candy stripe 
red and pink, chartreuse and blue, those lovely gowns of clashing colors, 
against a setting of his own design, the same he had used two seasons before, of 
delightfully blinding brilliance, were all his. No one could deny that this was 
his achievement. After all, he had been doing this for years and he holds three 
degrees. The local reviewer, who Cecil confides is not too competent, went wild 


in adoration. She always had. 
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MASS PRODUCTION MEDIOCRITY 


Ill 

Where is the tragedy in this? With the students, of course. Those wide-eyed 
innocents who actually have become hypontized by Cecil's tinsel craftsmanship, 
his breathless vigor, his starry wonder. But there is no theatre of the interchange 
of ideas here. A contrasting opinion is rationalized away to utter stupidity. Why 
substitute creation and imagination for the well trodden? The old has worked 
before; it will work again. Get rid of the evil, the cancerous new idea. Sweep out 
the revolutionary for he will make Cecil's position less secure. He may prove to 
the mesmerized that Cecil is really a theatrical fraud, inadequate, incompetent, 
passe. 

The point is that they are doing classics, but they are having hardly a glimmer 
of what might be, what should be. They have not done Sophocles. That hardly 
matters to Cecil though. Always a compensation at his tongue’s end, “We don't 
have the time."’ In the school situation where young people have come to learn, 
why do we not take the time? The school is the one place where it should be done 
well. But Cecil is located far enough from important theatre centers and not so 
well known that he need not worry about censure. The University of Illinois 
will not do a show in less than six weeks, the famed Carolina Playmakers no less 
then four. I have never tried a show in less than five weeks, professionals take a 
minimum of four. But Cecil is a dynamo. He can do Sophocles with a rational- 
ization in ten days. The summer theatre were far better off with Junior Miss well 
done than Sophocles poorly done. 

Sitting through Cecil's dress rehearsal can be made tolerable only by thinking 
to one’s self how interesting and dramatic the play could be. The essence of the 
dramatic is change. Mass production can hardly take time to change the format 
from week to week. 

Basic analysis? What is basic analysis in acting? All the actor needs to do is 
read the script once, learn the lines, take Cecil's few trite actions, stock inflec- 
tions, and lo! a show is born. Why bother about basic analysis? 

“First things first’ is a cliche that still holds with theatre, the process of re- 
hearsal, development, growth, creation, to that bright moment when the cast, 
having smoothed away the random activity of inadequate preparation, is psy- 
chologically prepared to produce with all they possess, body alive, mind alert, 
eyes dancing. The casts of Cecil's shows never experience this. To them there is 
no logical sequence, no growth, no movement forward, no progress. First things 
do not come first here. They are merely thrown together with the hope that all 
will come out in the denouement 

Milton Smith says something that Cecil would probably rationalize away: the 
rehearsal period is for mutual creativity. I add, the rehearsal period is for the 


gradual elimination of the unnecessary until the creative imagination of actor 
and director, working together in one accord, have reduced the play to its simp- 
lest terms. When that time comes when everything on the stage has a universal 
meaning, when everything from lighting, acting, scenery, to properties con- 
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tributes to the whole of the unified design, then, and only then, is a play ready 
for the public's observation. 

There is, after all, an obligation to the audience as well as to the actors with 
whom Cecil is working. He has an obligation to do theatre and to do it well. 
But as one of the audience was overheard to say, commenting on Cecil's color 
schemes, ‘Well, I guess he sees things differently than we do!"’ Yes, but Madam, 
the director should not see things differently than you. No! The director should 
consider himself rather the most critical, analytical member of an audience, de- 
tecting those faults, those eyesores of color and action. Again a rationalization! 
Cecil has friends in during dress rehearsals to compliment him on his work. He 
admits he sometimes becomes so absorbed, so closely associated with his work, 
that he might overlook something. 

Not that Cecil will not correct his best made plans, no matter if it be on the 
final dress rehearsal or even the last night of production. Let an outsider suggest 
that a color, a costume, a bit of business is not quite in keeping and his world 
quakes. Someone has ignorantly questioned his work. What does he do? Does 
he stick to his choice? Does he defend his creation? Does he trust his artistic 
judgment? NO! With his handy reasoning he asks the seamstress to put to- 
gether another costume quickly. He has decided the old one will not do. 

Another illustration of Cecil's blundering: his production two days before 
opening night is in horrible condition. He admits it. He admonishes the cast for 
their lack of common sense, as though it were their fault. Do not worry though. 
Cecil to the rescue! Tomorrow afternoon Cecil will spend two hours pointing 
out the faults of the show, his faults, and how they can be corrected . . . in one 
two-hours session mind you! Mass production mediocrity taught in a minimum 
of lessons. 

Perhaps a show can be thrown together in ten days by a skillful director. With 
Cecil, however, there is no exploitation of business, there is no simple tempo, no 
change or variety. Only moments of explanation would help those stock ges- 
tures, those effeminate attitudes. The skillful director can do ten times as much 
in ten days as the Cecils, for he has acquired a flexibility of technique from well 
integrated experience; he has an open and supple mind. The Cecils fail to com- 
prehend that. 

IV 

One show opens and another closes. The season slumps into monotony. 
The students begin to doubt the varacity of Cecil. “Only three weeks more,”’ 
the once breathless hopefuls cry. “Hold on, fellow thespians.’” No one is in- 
spired as they might be with an Alvina Krause, Samuel Selden, Milton Smith, 
Hans Rothe, Walter Prichard Eaton, Margo Jones, or Margaret Webster, to 
name a few, for these are big people in theatre and drama. Cecil is not very big, 
in fact he is very small. His method of theatre is the miscreation that is being 
heard around the nation. He is the one who is killing the classics by doing them 
poorly. 
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He is the one who must be weeded out if we are to have that great long awaited 
rebirth of glorious theatrical experience of the “Palmy Days,”’ if we are to have 
the theatre for which A. N. T. A. was organized and the N. T. C., for which the 
Southeastern Theatre Conference was formed, the theatre about which John 
Gassnet writes, Fred Kock, Sr., dreamed, and Paul Green prays; the kind of 
theatre the young people of this country are looking for and deserve. 

But the Cecils are hiding under the guise of ‘‘educational theatre.”’ I have 
never been able to determine from my thirteen years of college, university, and 
summer theatre, just what that ambiguous term means. I have my ideas of what 
it should presuppose and I do not believe that Cecil lives up to it. He uses it 
merely as another handy rationalization. I think educational theatre should exist 
for the students, obviously, giving the public second consideration rather than 
first as does commercial theatre. If the theatre exists for the students first, then 
they should be given a freer hand in the planning, designing, and execution of 
each production. Cecil can have his brand of perfection, however, only by cut- 
ting student participation to a minimum. The students might have fresh ideas 
in Opposition to his stagnancy. There is not enough time, after all, in mass pro- 
duction mediocrity for carrying educational theatre too far. 

Educational theatre should mean casting students in parts unlike themselves, 
for variety breeds versatility. Still Cecil casts to type with the rationalization that 
he puts his strongest people in the small roles thus giving his play strength. In 
the Green Room it is obvious from the students’ chatter that they do not 
believe it. 

The best educational theatre is that which pleases the audience most. Clap- 
trap or classic theatre is a communion between actor and audience; one is not 
complete without the other. Cecil's following, even with his excellent menu of 
classics, ts less than five hundred weekly. Talking with towns’ people, comments 
between acts indicate that Cecil's theatre is populated principally because of the 
parents of the actors, the following of a few “‘stars,”’ or most frequently because 
there is no place else to go. They have enjoyed the classics because they might 
have been thought dull for not doing so. Secretly, they admitted Rice confused 
them. It didn't have to. But Cecil blames the peasants who buy the tickets for 
their inadequate mental powers. Sophocles turned out to be farce. Shakespeare 
was burlesque. The only way the modern audience can take Shakespeare, says 
Cecil. Put a little music in the background, Holtz, Moussorgsky, Brokofieff, 
Stravinsky in a pinch, anything inappropriate, cut the script so the audience 
hasn't a chance to get bored . . . much, be fast and loud, do not stop for one 
wonderful quiet moment. Let's all hurry to get out of this theatre. You can’t 


miss! You chalk up a success every time! 
V 


The students are not only getting this wonderful stage training from Cecil, 
he also lectures at them. He tells them art is this, theatre must be so, acting is 
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impossible without such. The students write voluminous notes to go out quot- 
ing his words as though they were absolute law. It has never mattered to Cecil 
that, for his every opinion, there is at least one counter opinion. It has never 
occurred to him to present two sides to the multi-sided issues of theatre. Only 
his ideas matter. Only his opinions are worthy the students’ time and trouble. 
They paid to sit at his feet so they will learn his definitions of art, theatre, acting, 
and like it. Even the great Sigmund Freud had his Orto Rank. But Cecil has no 
antagonist; he stands alone, aloof, unique; he is self-contained, an island, com- 
plete unto himself 

The dark picture I paint here is a composite one. The situation is not all dark. 
The discerning young theatre worker might know what to take and what to 
leave alone. Unfortunately, most beginners are naturally immature and un- 
oriented. The situation has created a negative educational dilemma in which the 
student learns what not to do rather than what to do. Most young students are 
not equipped or gifted enough to know what to leave alone. Thus they are being 
taken in by the Cecils. 

So we languish. The young people suffer, the audiences suffer, theatre suffers. 
What a marvelous achievement and experience would a good (omit the best if 
we must!) production of Shakespeare, Ibsen, Moliere be for these starving 
students and undernourished audiences. If we of theatre are to expect the 
audience to enlarge its appreciation beyond Tonight at 8:30 and John Loves 
Mary, then we of theatre must raise our standards above being satisfied with 
such theatrics as Cecils, beyond toleration of mass production mediocrity 





COSTS OF ATTENDING HIGH SCHOOL, BY GRADI 





Mean Expenditures By Grades 
Items of Expenditure Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 


Activity card $ l S $ 


1 
Admission to school athletic contests l 1.6 1 
> 


Admission to other school activities l 

Transportation 

Uniforms and equipment 

School dues 

Lunches 

School excursions and trips 

School fees and fines 

School supplies 

School publications 

Candy ‘sales, benefit drives, donations 

Clothing 

Miscellaneous. 6.7 
Total Expenditures $91 66 $105 43 $131.40 


Personal Expenditures for High School Education; Russell T. Gregg and Raymond E. Schultz; School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1951 
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Professional Books 


ALLEN, JACK, editor. The Teacher of the Social Studies. Twenty-third yearbook. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1952. 256 pp 
$3.00 paperbound; $3.50 clothbound. The present Yearbook is the product of the belief 
that the time is ripe for a broad-gauge examination of the education of social studies teach- 
ers in terms of both pre-service and in-service experiences. The central purpose of the Year- 
book, then, is to provide leadership in teacher education in the social studies, from ele- 
mentary school to college, through a synthesis of contemporary thought from professional 
education and the social sciences 

The Yearbook divides logically into three general divisions. The first division, a single 
chapter, is a consideration of the responsibilities and challenges associated with successful 
teaching in the social studies, as such teaching operates within the context of our democratic 
ideals and our cultural heritage. 

The second division of the Yearbook is concerned specifically with pre-service education. 
It encounters the difficult task of running the gamut between current educational realities 
and ideals emerging from recent research and opinion. The discussion of the pre-servcie 
education of elementary-school teachers proceeds from the point of view that such teachers 
have broad responsibilities which transcend the strictly social studies area. There is, never- 
theless, the recognition that social education is a matter of fundamental importance in the 
pre-service program. Ar the high-school level the more nearly compartmentalized character 
of a vast majority of existing curriculum programs makes the social studies teacher more 


readily identifiable. Account is taken, however, of existing and emergent core and social- 
living curriculum patterns, since these are patterns with which the social studies have a 


direct association 

The third division of the Yearbook examines the social studies teacher at work. Its pur- 
pose is to suggest ways that the teacher can extend and improve his own professional con- 
tributions. Care has been taken to direct discussion to teachers at various levels of instruc- 
tion. Furthermore, a studied effort has been made to assist the beginning teacher with some 
of the problems he may experience in his initial contacts with teaching, as well as to suggest 
ways in which the experienced teacher can further his own in-service growth 


AXT, R. G. The Federal Government and Financing Higher Education. New York 27 
Columbia University Press. 1952. 311 pp. $4.00. This volume has three purposes: to describe 
those Federal programs which have had the greatest impact upon institutions of higher 
education; to examine the long-term development of Federal policies affecting the financial 
support of higher education; and to present the major issues of our times involving relations 
between the Federal government and the nation’s colleges and universities. The first part of 
the volume surveys the historical development of national policy toward higher education 
from the colonial period until 1940. The genesis and effects of the Morrill Act of 1862, 
which established the land-grant colleges, is given major attention 

In the second part of the study, a chapter is devoted to each of the following: Federal 
research at universities, the veterans’ educational programs, other Federal scholarship and 
fellowship programs, and a “case study"’ of the effect of various Federal programs upon the 
medical schools. The last part of the study traces the development of Federal policy toward 
higher education since 1945. Particular attention is given to the report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education. 

The final chapter agrees with other recent studies of Federal educational programs, which 
have concluded that there is no over-all Federal policy toward higher education. It is pointed 
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out, however, that a pattern does emerge from the many specialized, unco-ordinated pro 
grams described in the study. Federal programs have emphasized the education of the many, 
rather than the gifted few, professional and vocational education rather than general or 
“liberal’’ education, the natural sciences rather than the humanistic and social studies, and 
practical, applied research rather than basic or fundamental research. It is further pointed out 
that these characteristics of Federal programs in higher education are not new, but are a 
continuation of “policies’’ going back to the nineteenth centusy 


BARRETT, W. B. The Home Education of a Boy. Scarsdale, N. Y.: Updegraff Press. 1950. 
132 pp. $2.00. This is an account of a father's experiment in the education of his son, start- 
ing from babyhood and extending into his college years. Here is a realistic program of the 
things parents can do right in the home to give their sons a sound start in life. The principles, 
which the author worked out with his son, John, are the kind that will prepare a boy for 
the stern realities of the world of tomorrow, when a boy is likely to have to be a man ahead 


of his years 


BYRD, O. E. Health Instruction Yearbook 1952. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press. 
1952. 241 pp. $3.50. Are there more women than men alcoholics in the United States? 
Where is the most unsanitary place to live in the civilized world? Should you bathe more or 
bathe less as you grow older? What country recently imported a giant cannibal mosquito? 
Answers to these and many other questions about personal and social health problems are 
found in this 1952 Yearbook. This is the tenth yearbook of this nature which the author has 
compiled. 

Dr. Oliver E. Byrd, Ed.D., is director of the department oc hygiene, Stanford University, 
and professor of education. Each year, he reads through about 1,500 articles and reports 
from sources such as the Journal of the American Medical Association, the Congressional Record, 
and the American Journal of Public Health. Then he selects about 250 for presentation in brief 
form, taking those which contain new ideas of healthful living and make a definite contri- 
bution to medical research. They're also worth-while reading for anyone who seeks better 
health. The book is divided into sections covering such subjects as fatigue and rest, mental 
health, community health services, infection, and immunity. Particularly significant are the 
brief summaries given of the latest information on new drugs, such as the use of isonicotinic 


acid in the treatment of tuberculosis 


COMMISSION ON AMERICAN SCHOOL CURRICULUM. American School Curricu- 
lum. Washington 6, D. C.: American Association of School Administrators, 1201 16th St., 
N.W. 1953. 551 pp. $5.00. The Commission has sought the values in American life to which 
we all owe enduring allegiance and then by principle and example to indicate ways in which 
the superintendent can play his essential role. At some points the Commission has rather def- 
nite views and has said so; at other places the text suggests that many acceptable roads lead 
to the same constructive ends. The Commission has not attempted to outline a curriculum 
for the nation as a whole or to touch even lightly the entire range of current curriculum prob- 
lems. The volume centers upon the school administrator in an effort to help him give leader- 
ship to curriculum improvement in the midst of the overwhelming tasks of today’s super- 
intendency 

This yearbook, like most in the past, has drawn upon the experience and knowledge of 
many educators and laymen. It is not a document written in an ivory tower about a never 
never world. To some so-called “frontier thinkers” the pace of the volume may seem pedes- 
trian, but they are not the audience. The volume is addressed to the superintendent, his im- 
mediate staff, classroom teachers, graduate students in school administration and laymen, 
particularly members of board of education. Many will see that curriculum improvement, a 
highly technical process, offers each of them opportunities for satisfying, constructive 


endeavors 
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The chapters of the yearbook have been developed from an outline worked out co-opera- 
tively at the first meeting of the Commission. Drafts of the chapters, prepared by members 
of the Commission, have been submitted again and again to group scrutiny 

COMMISSION ON FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION. Nature and Needs of 
Higher Education. New York 27: Columbia Univ. Press. 1952. 205 pp. $2.50. This book sur- 
veys the whole field of education in the American democracy, outlining its character and 
pointing out its problems. It centers particularly on the crucial issues that face administrators 
in securing financial support for changing times and policies. The Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, after three years of intensive study, offers its final report in brief compass 
Eight college and university administrators and four laymen who are trustees of various 
institutions made up this distinguished group. In unanimous agreement, these Commission 
members set forth a program of action needed to preserve and strengthen higher education 
as the bulwark of our free society 


CONANT, J. B. Modern Science and Modern Man. New York 27: Columbia Univ. Press 
1952. 111 pp. $2.25. The philosophical implications of modern physics and modern chemis- 
try are producing an intellectual revolution. In this book, the author tells what these pro- 
found alterations in the nature of science may mean to the ambitions, the hopes, the fears 
of intelligent people 

He shows how, since 1900, the theoretical structure of physics and chemistry has been 
profoundly altered. By taking a few examples from the mass of new discoveries and analyz- 
ing their philosophical implications, he demonstrates how it is that physical and chemical 
theories are now considered guides to action, not keys to understanding the universe. He 
shows vividly the dilemma that would confront any physicist who studied the behavior of 
tiny particles and still clung to the scientific outlook of the nineteenth century 


Turning from atoms, electrons, and light waves to a consideration of human problems, 
the author illustrates both how science has infiltrated our common-sense ideas and how the 
thinking of scientists is based on values gained from experience. The seemingly false anti- 
thesis between scientific inquiry and the judgments of ordinary life. Dr. Conant points out, 
stems from the old concept that science will eventually solve all problems. He rejects the 
idea that in principle all the enigmas of existence are susceptible of scientific formulation 


GARRETT, H. E. Statistics in Psychology and Education. New York 3: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1953. 474 pp. $5.00. This book presents the fundamentals of statistical method most 
useful to students in psychology and education, without under-emphasis or over-extension 
The present fourth edition has been partly rewritten, completely revised, and completely 
reset. More than 150 problems, with answers, follow the various chapters. Long a standard 
text in its field, this new edition promises to be even more useful to students of psychological 
and educational statistics 


HAVIGHURST, R. J. Human Development and Education. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1953. 350 pp. $4.00. An enlarged revision of the author's Developmental Tasks 
and Education, this book discusses education as related to the achievements of persons of 
various ages and levels of physical and mental abilities in learning, personality integration, 
and personal and social adjustments. It is intended for the teacher and the layman interested 
in the theory and function of developmental tasks in education. The book is divided into 
five parts: Infancy and Early Childhood, Middle Childhood, Adolescence, Adulthood and 
Old Age, and An Empirical Study of Developmental Tasks in Middle Childhood and 
Adolescence 

TABA, HILDA; BRADY, E. H.; ROBINSON, J. T. Intergroup Education in Public 
Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1952. 349 pp. $4.00. Differ- 
ences have always caused tensions, conflicts, discriminations. The result is personality mal- 
adjustment in the individual, antagonisms between individuals, and, multiplied, not infre- 
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quently a community riot. Within recent years it has become increasingly recognized that 
unity in intergroup relations must not be left to incidental efforts of people of good will 
but should be a part of public policy. The Intergroup Education project reported here was 
the first systematic, large-scale attempt to develop a preventive attack on the causes of preju- 
dices and frictions between groups, to identify social needs and to develop materials and 
methods to solve human problems in the existing framework of education 

This final report of four years of experimental work in intergroup education is a systematic 
guide to curriculum development, classroom procedures, and community co-operation for 
the improvement of democratic human relations. It is the product of the intensive co-opera- 
tion of project staff, teachers, and community workers in nineteen school systems in fourteen 
states 

Because the object of the Intergroup Education project was to develop new materials 
and new approaches, the book abounds in factual accounts and practical suggestions for 
curriculum making and teaching, new methods of studying the cultural and social back- 
grounds of children, and ways of mobilizing the resources of the community. It describes 
in detail how the problems of group relations were identified, and the experimental tech- 
niques for solution—and their results. This book is a guide to the practical application of 
the fundamental principles of intergroup education in public schools. 


The Teacher and Professional Organizations. Washington 6, D. C.: National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1952. 136 pp. $1.00 
This is a supplementary text for use in professional orientation phases of teacher-education 
programs—preservice and inservice—containing fifteen teaching units as follows: (1) identi- 
fying the Professions, (2) Emerging Characteristics of the Teaching Profession, (3) Present 
Status of the Teaching Profession, (4) Problems Faced by the Teaching Profession, (5) The 
Education Student and Professional Organizations, (6) The Beginning Teacher and Pro- 
fessional Organizations, (7) The Professional Organization—Means of Continuing Growth, 
(8) Beginnings of Teachers Organizations, (9) Developing Local Associations, (10) Develop- 
ing State Association, (11) Developing the National Education Association, (12) Developing 
Special-Interest Association, (13) Developing International Organizations, (14) Accomplish- 
ments of the Organized Teaching Profession, and (15) A Blueprint for the Future. It has 
been prepared under the joint sponsorship of the National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations and the National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, and published by the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund of the National 
Education Association 

It is designed to provide instruction in the history, objectives, work, accomplishments of 
teachers professional organizations and in the obligations, responsibilities for, and benefits 
of teacher participation in the work of these organizations. It contains twenty-three illustra- 
tions, drawings, and pictograms 


UNESCO. World Handbook of Educational Organization and Statistics. First edition. New 
York 27: Columbia Univ. Press. 1952. 471 pp. $9.00. This handbook represents an attempt 
to meet the real need for an up-to-date international compilation of information on educa- 
tional systems and on existing types of schools, together with available national statistics 
on education. As such it is of immediate value to all those engaged in the work of educa- 
tion, as a source of reference concerning educational conditions and developments in most 
of the principal countries of the world. 

The descriptive and graphic parts of the volume can be of further use, not only in helping 
the reader to understand and interpret the statistics, but also in presenting the background of 
current educational trends and problems in the respective countries. This can be of particu- 
lar interest to students of comparative education and to those administrators in various coun- 
tries who are seeking to solve their own problems in educational matters 
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The tables showing the classification of all types of schools existing in the different coun- 
tries constitute a special feature of this volume and may be of particular value to those stu- 
jents of comparative education interested in the structural characteristics of the school sys- 
tems in different countries 

Finally, the collection, compilation, and publication of the materials included in the 
statistical data in this volume, for which the cooperative effort of many governments, or- 
ganizations, and individuals is required, cannot but have the effect of stimulating all these 
bodies to make redoubled efforts for the further improvement of the state of national educa- 
tion in general and national educational statistics in particular 


WITHERINGTON, H. C. Educational Psychology. Boston 17: Ginn and Co. 1952. 494 
pp. $4.00. This study of educational psychology emphasizes the development of the learner 
rather than isolated bits of knowledge. School subjects are subordinated to his needs and 
personality. The result is an integrated overview of the field of educational psychology. First 
introduced are the general principles of learning, the primary and higher tools, and the 
varied types of learning that must be understood by a future teacher. Building upon this, 
the book shows how the principles of learning apply in dealing with the physical and social 
world and the acquisition of aesthetic and moral values. Teaching problems are faced with 
discussions of such important issues as behavior patterns, pupil differences, the effects of 
heredity and environment, growth, personality development, the true nature of desirable 
learning products, and measurement and evaluation of educational progress 

This revised edition has been brought into accord with modern educational developments 
The introductory chapter establishes the point of view of the educational psychologist, thus 
making problems real and meaningful for the student. A new chapter has been added on 
useful techniques for studying educational problems. There is new material on higher tools 
and methods and more extensive work on mental hygiene and health. Other textual changes 
and new reading references bring the book completely up to date 


ZERAN, F. R. Life Adjustment Education in Action. New York 16: Chartwell House, 
280 Madison Ave. 1953. 549 pp. This volume promises to be a valuable contribution to 
teachers and administrators in their endeavors to provide meaningful learning experiences 
to all youth. The editor and authors have played important leadership roles in their respective 
fields of competence. Each has had the advantage also of participation in activities closely 
allied to the interests and purposes of the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth. The book is composed of twenty-four chapters. Each chapter is written by one or 
two persons who are well-qualified. These chapters and the author or authors are: (1) De- 
velopments in Secondary Education 1890-1945 by Walrer H. Gaumnitz; (2) Life Adjustment 
Education in Action, 1944-1952 by Franklin R. Zeran; (3) Objectives of Life Adjuétment 
Education by Roosevelt Basler; (4) Life Adjustment and Elementary Education by Don S 
Patterson; (5) Education for Marriage and Family Living by Lester A. Kirkendall; (6) Life 
Adjustment Education and the Community by Paul A. Young; (7) The Curriculum 
in Life Adjustment Education by Marcella R. Lawler and Gordon N. Mackenzie; (8) 
The Language Arts in Life Adjustment Education by Helen F. Olson; (9) Science in Life 
Adjustment Education by Philip G. Johnson; (10) Mathematics in Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion by Homer Boroughs, Jr.; (11) Music in Life Adjustment Education by Robert B. Walls; 
12) Art in Life Adjustment Education by Arne W. Randall; (13) Vocational and Industrial 
Education by Harry C. Schmid; (14) Social Studies in Life Adjustment Education by Hugh 
B. Wood; (15) Business Education in Life Adjustment Education by P. W. Thelander; (16) 
Home Economics in Life Adjustment Education by Iris Albert; (17) Health and Physical 
Education in Life Adjustment Education by Robert W. Bergstrom; (18) Guidance Services 
for Life Adjustment Education by Ramon L. Charles; (19) The Co-curriculum in Life Ad- 
justment Education by Ellsworth Tompkins; (20) Work Experience Programs in Life Ad- 
ustment Education by Bernard A. Jordan and Harry B. Spencer; (21) Instructional Materials 
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for Life Adjustment Education by Amo De Bernardis, (22) Agriculture in Life Adjustment 
Education by Henry A. Tenpas and Clarence V. Jean; (23) Adult Education in Life Adjust- 
ment by Henry E. Stevens; and (24) Putting the Program into Action by Glenn F. Varner 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


BROWN, E. F. Gaul Is Divided. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1952. 263 pp 
$4.00. Vercingetorix, known as the George Washington of his time, is among history's 
most colorful, dynamic, and neglected heroes. Through political genius, he tried to unite 
the tribes and petty states of Gaul under his single command. He perfected scorched earth 
technique and guerrilla warfare to such a point that the occupation forces of the Roman 
Empire, led by Julius Caesar, were defeated. Until now, only historians have been familiar 
with the rest of the baffling and tragic story of Vercingetorix—a Gaul who loomed a giant 
among countrymen seven and eight feet tall. The author has recreated the great Gallic and 
Roman heroes of Vercingetoriz's time. The daily life of the Gauls, their passions and dreams 
and customs, emerge unforgettably from these pages. Here are the religious rites of the 
Druids and the vast stone monuments they erected throughout their land 

BULL, A. J. A School Course in Mechanics, Part 1. New York 22: Cambridge Univ. Press 
1952. 164 pp. $1.75. This course is divided into eighteen chapters covering the following 
area of mechanics: velocity and acceleration; motion in a straight line with constant acceler 
ation; motion in a vertical straight line; some properties of a force; force and acceleration; 
composition of forces; composition of velocities and accelerations; equilibrium under three 
forces; friction; force and acceleration; work, energy, power; impulse and momentum; 
systems of bodies; units and dimensions; moments; equilibrium of forces not acting at a 
single point; machines; and centers of gravity. 

BUTLER, C. H. Arithmetic for High Schools. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1953. 352 
pp. $2.40. This book is one in which understanding, as well as computational skill, is em- 
phasized at all points. The full discussions make the number system and the concepts and 
operations of arithmetic really meaningful. The text features sound methods of analyzing 
problems, carefully worked out illustrative examples, and an abundance of practice exer 
cises, problems, and testing materials. A treatment of formulas is given which serves the 
double function of promoting understanding and developing computational skill. Also 
included are extended applications of ratio and proportion and a thorough treatment of 
measurement. Simple vectors are introduced in the last chapter to simplify the analysis of 
certain important types of problems. 

CLEWES, DOROTHY. The Mystery of the Scarlet Daffodil. New York 16: Coward 
McCann. 1953. 246 pp. $2.50. On Peter's birthday, his father, Police Inspector Hadley, 
gave him two presents. The camera was what Peter wanted more than anything else. The 
daffodil seed he was polite about, but it was hard to understand how an important man like 
his father could be so crazy about growing daffodils. The chance that this seed would pro 
duce the bright red blossom nobody had ever grown before didn't seem good—and anyway 
it would take five years to bloom and who wanted to wait that long? And just when the daf 
fodil did turn out to be something terrific, sure to win first prize and make Peter famous 
his father proud, and everybody happy, it was stolen. Without the camera, Peter never 
would have caught up with the thief and got the rare flower back in time 

DANIELS, W. M., editor. Latin American in the Cold War. New York 52: H. W. Wilson 
Co. 1952. 206 pp. $1.75. This book presents a broad panorama of the conditions and trends 
social and political, in the countries and islands for the most part south of our border. The 
editor does this by reprinting at length the opinions of the authorities who know the differ 
ent areas intimately and at first hand. Theirs are dispassionate appraisals of the ‘cold war 
in the Western Hemisphere. 
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DAVIS, H. M. The Chemical Elements. Washington 6, D. C.: Science Service, 1719 N 

St., N.W. 1952. 164 pp. $2.00. The story of the 98 kinds of matter, out of which our uni- 
verse is built, is told in this factual and interesting book. It contains both the latest figures 
the elements and some hitherto untranslated classic accounts of their discovery. For any- 

ne who wants to have the latest basic information on chemistry, this is a book both to be 

read and to be kept on the reference shelf. The fundamental subatomic particles are not 
eglected and the neutron is covered as element 0. The elements are listed showing grouping 

f electrons in shells, their atomic abundance, their percentages in the rocks, and their rela- 

ve usefulness. A periodic table is a supplement to the book. Elements are listed according 

atomic number and there is a complete alphabetical index giving quick reference to ele- 
ents by name, properties, discoverers, etc 
DAVIS, R. S., and STEINER, M. L. Philippine Orchids. New York 1: William-Frederick 
ress. 1952. 284 pp. $5.00. The interest in the rich orchid flora of the Philippine Islands 
ntinues to increase even after nearly two and a half centuries of botanical exploration, 
llecting, and study. The early work of Camellus, Manuel Blanco, Hugh Cuming, Oakes 
Ames, and Elmer D. Merrill led a succession of plant collectors to roam the islands in a 
veritable invasion that lasted many decades. They were seeking new sources of plants al- 
ready horticulturally popular and highly profitable financially and horticultural novelties 
hat would win fame in the furious competition of amateur purchasers on the Continent 
where orchid growing had become a fad reaching almost a frenzy among the aristocracy and 
landed gentry. These plant collectors gathered much information of value to natural science, 

t even so, the orchids of the Philippines were only partially known 

Here is a book by two orchid experts who present an understanding of the islands them- 
selves through a discussion of the climate, geography, and topographical characteristics of 
the land. They treat the orchids first as a family with its subdivisions and then as individual 
species, with ecological notes, cultural hints, descriptions and—above ail—photographs 
and illustrations. 

FISHER, AILEEN. Holiday Programs for Boys and Girls. Boston 16: Plays, Inc. 1953. 384 

$3.50. Here is a collection of plays, poems, skits, group readings, and recitations for 
young people of elementary- and junior high-school ages. A selection is provided for every 
red-letter day on the school calendar—important holidays like Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Washington's and Lincoln's birthdays, efc., and special occasions such as United Nations 
Week, Election Day, Book Week, and Graduation. 

The variety and scope of this collection will help teachers arrange balanced and effective 
holiday programs to fit any requirements. A simple classroom program might consist of 
several recitations and a group reading, plus a playlet. A more elaborate assembly program 

uld present a one-act play alone, or a play supplemented by recitations and group readings 
If preparation time is short, recitations alone might be used, while group reading will pro- 
vide parts for a large cast. Unlimited program combinations are possible and groups may 
select material from this book year after year without duplicating previous holiday programs 

FRANK, ROBERT; BLUMENTHAL, J. C.; and ZAHNER, LOUIS. Living Language, 
rrade 9. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1953. $2.68. This is the first book of this 
book series. Each book of the series is different from that of any of the other three. This 
ok gives special attention to grammar and usage—there being more than 1,500 drill- 
ntences of great variety. Composition skill receives major emphasis in such sections as 

Talking It Over,” “The Library,”’ “Writing Letters,” et 

Living Language, Grade 10. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co 

53. $2.68. This book reviews the work of grade 9 in composition. In it, as in the other 

oks of this series, speech and writing are built around matters of significant interest to 

gh-school pupils. Composition, grammar and usage, speaking, efc. form part of the 
idy of the pupils in this year 
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- Living Language, Grade 11. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co 
1953. $2.72. This is the third book in a carefully planned series. ““Writing from Observation 
(Chapter 4) makes an important new contribution showing pupils how to think about a theme 
topic. While it builds upon the work in the earlier books, it is completely different from them 
No chapter, no assignment in the first half of the book appears in any other book in the 
series. The “Composition Reference Section” (page 184-198) contains a brief summary of 
forms and skills presented in earlier years. The essentials of grammar and usage are pre 
sented completely and thoroughly. Most important, chapters 12-16 use grammar for its 
most important purpose—the writing of better sentences. ‘How to Make General State 
ments" and “Abstractions are Important’ contain material, new to high-school textbooks 
which pupils will find useful for the rest of their lives 


Living Language, Grade 12. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Cx 
1953. $2.72. In this book grammer and usage are reviewed and special attention is given t 
the organization of the sentence. Here pupils gain a new insight into the sentence and its 
structure. Chapter 2 helps the pupil not only to organize his material in terms of his writing 
purpose but also to think about his subject in a productive way. Included also are resource 
material, ‘‘straight-thinking’’ aids, written and spoken language, great words, and meta 
phors 


HANSEN, HARRY, editor. The World Almanac. New York 15: New York World-Tele 
gram and Sun, 125 Barclay St. 1953. 896 pp. $1.10 by mail, paper cover. This year's World 
Almanac is of particular interest because of its complete, authoritative coverage of the 1952 
Presidential Elections. Included in this coverage are tables of popular and electoral voted 
for President and Vice-President; summaries of earlier elections for comparison; returns ir 
contests for senators, representatives, governors, and mayors; and reports of party conven 
tions and platforms. Other highlights in the 1953 Almanac include: The new President—what 
he is like, what he hopes to accomplish; Olympic Games of 1952—reports on both the sun 
mer and winter contests; War in Korea—a complete summary of the fighting and armistice 
negotiations; Defense of the West—the activities of NATO and SHAPE; the agreement 
with West Germany; and a chronicle of U. S. relations with the Soviet Union; 82nd Cor 
gress—appropriations, defense spending, and summary of laws passed; and Fight Over Stee 

the big strike of 1952, also the annual labor review 

Ever since Stephen Daye printed the first American almanac in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
in 1639, the weather has been the mainstay of this type of publication. The World Almanac 
carries forward the tradition with full tables for the months, with all phases of astronomical! 
changes, time of sunrise and sunset, star tables, rising and setting of the planets, eclipses 
tide tables—something for all who scan the heavens, whether as farmers, sailors, or mere 


penthouse dwellers 


HARDING, L. A. A Brief History of the Art of Navigation. New York 1: William-Fred 
erick Press. 1952. 156 pp. $3.75. The author popularizes sea history, blending nautical re 
search and legendary romance with the essential science of navigation. Here is navigatic 
by one who understands not only the romance and poetry of the sea but also the history of 
mariners as well as their explorations, findings, and contributions to navigation. He h 
combined a fascinating historical story with an authoritative manual, which will prove i 
valuable for the sailor and engrossing for the general reader. And dozens of photograp! 
drawings, charts, and tables reveal each navigation advance, each new scientific princip! 
which has made sailing easier and safer and swifter. Throughout his volume the autt 
brings sailing alive and makes vital the stirring developments of man’s progress on the se 


HAZLITT, HENRY. Economics in One Lesson. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.: Foundat 


for Economic Education. 1952. 203 pp. $1.00 for three copies. This book analyzes mar 
economic fallacies. It shows that many of the ideas which now pass for brilliant innovatio 
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and advances are in fact mere revivals of ancient errors and further proof that those who are 
ignorant of the past are condemned to repeat it 
HERZBERG, M. J.; GUILD, F. C.; HOOK, J. N.; and STEVENS, R. L. Better English, 
Grades 9. Boston 17: Ginn and Co. 1953. $2.64. Covers all aspects of speaking, writing, 
reading and listening 
Better English, Grade 10. Boston 17: Ginn and Co. 1953. 480 pp. $2.64. 
Carries further the work of the first book of the series in communication skills, life adjust- 
ments, grammar and usage. Includes interesting new features like these: choral reading and 
classroom dramatizations, with poems scored for reading and ballads for acting; a chapter 
liscussing hobbies and sports, movies, radio, and television; advice on doing home-work, 
getting along with people, and introducing speakers 
- Better English, Grade 11. Boston 17: Ginn and Co. 1953. $2.64. Enlarges 
and broadens previous teaching and adds these topics: the art of persuasion, straight think- 
ing, and evaluating propaganda; suggestions on choosing a career, with an inventory of 
sources of vocational information; the writing of book reviews; how to start a school news- 
paper; the techniques of discussion, and bases of parliamentary law 
- Better English, Grade 12. Boston 17: Ginn and Co. 1953. $2.64. Com- 
pletes and consolidates the work of the preceding books in all basic English skills. 
HERZOG, MAURICE. Annapurna. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953. 317 pp. 
$5.00. James Ramsey Ullman writing in Life said: ‘Two almost exhausted men crept up a 
steep, wind-scoured slope of snow and reached a small level space. There they saw that there 
was nowhere higher to go. They were standing on the summit of the highest mountain yet 
climbed by man."’ The author was one of the two. He was the leader of the French Expedi- 
tion to the Himalayas which was the first in the history of mankind to climb an 8,000 meter 
peak—the magic goal of every mountaineer,—by conquering Annapurna's 26,493 feet. 
Every step taken by Herzog and his companions was charged with adventure. The days of 
travel through Nepalese jungle, zigzagging through a wilderness of gorges and torrent 
streams. The preliminary explorations of the approaches to ‘The Goddess of the Harvests"’ 
was the Nepalese call Annapurna. The backbreaking task of establishing a chain of camps: 
Base Camp at 14,750 feet, Camp 1 about 2,000 feet above, Camp 2 another 2,500 feet up, 
and on to Camp 5 at a height of 24,300 feet 
Snow whipping into their faces; cold stiffening their clothes; the glaze of the tropical sun 
blinding them, their bodies and brains sluggish from fatigue and lack of oxygen. Finally a 
jubilant sense of victory and then the discovery that the worst was still ahead. A long series 
of mishaps during the descent which plunged the expedition almost into total disaster. 


HOLLAND, JANICE. They Built a City. New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1953. 
48 pp. $2.50. Washington, D. C., is one of the beautiful cities of the world. How did it 
come to be so carefully planned? The author, who lives in that city, tells the story of the 
selection of the site for Washington, the making of the plans, the building of the city. 
From this she goes on to tell brief picture-stories of principal buildings and places and the 
people concerned with them—the White House, the Capitol and others. The book is a color- 
ful introduction to our national capital for youth of all ages 


KING, THOMSON. Water. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1953. 238 pp. $3.50. The 
author has divided the subject in two parts. The first deals directly with water as a substance, 
its properties and behavior in its three states—solid, liquid and vapor—with the manner in 
which water made life possible on the earth, and with what it has done and is doing toward 
shaping the world and life. The second part deals with what man has done and is doing to 
and with water and with what he must do about it if he wishes to live happily in the future. 

‘“Water’’ is written in popular rather than technical style. It is the story of what water in 
all its forms—oceans, rivers, clouds, glaciers—has done to the world and life. It is also the 
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story of ships, the struggle for control of the sea, how steam and water power changed the 
whole course of civilization and endowed our lives with infinite commodities 


LEMMON, R. S. Our Amazing Birds. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 1952 
239 pp. $3.95. Did you know that the Dipper, a tiny bird living high in the Western moun 
tains, trots along under water searching for insects on stream beds and comes up only occa- 
sionally for air? Did you know that tradition says the Baltimore Oriole got his name because 
he wears the black and orange family colors of Lord Baltimore?«Did you know that the 
Screech Owl doesn't screech at all but instead gives a low-pitched, tremulous wail, half 
whistle and half voice, that floats eerily on the night air? 

These birds are but three of the 102 that are described in this unusual and beautiful book 
The author discusses their historic breeding grounds, habitat, range, intelligence, and unusual 
characteristics with warmth, humor, and careful attention to detail. And each bird con 
sidered is illustrated with glowing realism in black and white by Don R. Eckelberry. Many 
of these pictures are full-pages or double-page spreads and show the birds in their natural 
surroundings 

LEONARD, O. E. Bolivia. Washington 7, D. C.: Scarecrow Press, 3341 Prospect Ave 
N.W. 1952. 287 pp. $6.00. The author treats the geographic structure of Bolivia; the nature 
and composition of its peoples; major locality groups; and the early and contemporary 
patterns of land tenure. His treatment of social institutions covers: marriage and the family; 
education and the school; religion and the church; government and politics; housing; 
levels and standards of living; the Indian steriotype; clothing and diet; health and sanitation 
and recreation and amusement. A bibliography of some 200 references provides additional 
information to give the reader a more complete understanding of Bolivia. 


MASSEY, M. E. Ersatz in the Confederacy. Columbia: Univ. of South Carolina Press 
1952. 245 pp. $5.00. Ingenuity of Southern civilians during the Civil War is a principal 
theme of this book. The author tells how the home-front population, largely overlooked 
by the government, went about finding substitutes for almost all the necessities of life and 
some of the luxuries. Food and drink, clothing, household goods, drugs and medicines—all 
these were in short supply and frequently absent from the civilian scene. For each vanishing 
item a replacement had to be found. Sometimes the substitute was practical and effective; 
sometimes absurd and pitiful 

Not neglected in this book are the larger aspects of the civilian economic plight. The 
author describes the collapse of transportation, the inadequacy of heavy industry, and handi 
caps faced by the farmers. These general problems became intensely personal on the Con 
federate homefront. 

MAYER, JANE. Betsy Ross and the Flag. New York 22: Random House. 1952. 187 pp 
$1.50. When twelve-year-old Betsy Griscom expressed the hope that she might do something 
worth-while when she grew up, she little realized what an important contribution she would 
make to the country of which she was so proud. Much was happening in the 1770's while 
Betsy was growing to womanhood—tremendous events which led to the thirteen Colonies 
declaring themselves independent states. Betsy's patriotism never faltered, not even when 
her husband, John Ross, was killed while guarding supplies and ammunition. Then came 
the memorable day when General George Washington called on Betsy Ross with a sketch 
of a flag which he commissioned her to make. How this flag became a part of our heritag« 
and how its influence grew through the years makes an absorbing and dramatic story 


McCLOY, S. T. French Inventions of the Eighteenth Century. Lexington: Univ. of Kentucky 
Press. 1952. 224 pp. $4.50. British and American historians have virtually ignored all but a 
few outstanding French inventors; even French historians have produced only two creditable 
works. The list of ‘‘first’’ in French inventive history is impressive. The balloon of Joseph and 
Etienne Montgolfier opened the way to air travel. A new age in water transportation began 
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with the exhibition of the steamboat invented by the Marquis de Jouffroy d'Abbans. The 
first automobile was French, too: Nicolas Joseph Cugnot's steam truck. Orher outstanding 
eighteenth-century French inventions include paper-making machines, the semaphore tele- 
graph, gas illumination, the silk loom, the threshing machine, the fountain pen, and even 
the common graphite pencil. 

In this book the author analyzes the factors that led to France's inventive activity in the 
eighteenth century. He also advances reasons for France's failure to profit from her inventive 
prowess at a time when England's inventions were being put to immediate and practical 
ise 

MENOTTI, GIAN-CARLO. Amahi and the Night Visitors. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1952. 88 pp. $2.75. This book is a narrative adaptation, preserving the exact 
lialogue, of the new and now famous one-act opera. Produced on television, Christmas 
Eve, 1951, by the New York City Opera Company, it was an instant success. Since then, it 
was produced again on television at Easter and at Christmas, 1952. The story is about a little 
crippled shepherd boy, Amahl, who entertained the Three Wise Men on their way to see 
the Christ child; of his gift of his crude, home-made crutch, and of the ensuing miracle 
which gave him again the power to walk. Intensely moving and emotionally dramatic, this 
little opera is probably well on its way to becoming a beautiful Christmas tradition. It would 
be difficult to find a better book to read and re-read throughout the year 

MEREDITH, F. L.; IRWIN, L. W.; and STATON, W. M. Health and Fitness. Boston 
16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1953. 349 pp. $3.20. In this second edition the authors have kept 
in mind the principles of scientific validity, pupil interests, and pupil needs. Vocabulary and 
illustrations have been selected to suit the developmental level of secondary-school pupils, 
with technical and scientific terms defined at the point of first usage. There is a glossary of 
terms in the back of the book. All the data is scientifically sound, with recent data on a 
variety of subjects such as: anti-biotics and medical care, new vitamins, sodium fluoride and 
lental caries, fluoridation of community water, narcotics, psychosomatics, international 
health, public health administration, immunizing techniques, the introduction of the back 
pressure-arm life method of artificial respiration, Dramamine, and vital statistics. The book 
provides learning experiences that will enable the pupil to live healchfully now and in the 
future. Relationships to everyday situations are stressed. 

MUSCIANO, W. A. The Model Plane Manual. New York 16: McBride Co., 200 E. 
37th St. 1952. 160 pp. $2.95. The fourteen chapters of this book contain a description of all 
popular phases of model-airplane building, adjusting, and flying. Complete working plans 
and photographs illustrate flight-tested gliders, rubber-powered contest winners, engine- 
powered stunt and speed models as well as jet and rocket-powered flying types. Step-by-step 
instructions are provided. All tools necessary for the beginner and advanced builder are also 
lescribed in detail. By reading this volume anyone between the ages of nine to ninety can 
build and fly model airplanes. Many of the designs presented are potential prize winners; 
this material, therefore, will appeal to the experienced builder as well as to the tyro. 

NEUBERGER, R. L. The Lewis and Clark Expedition. New York 22: Random House. 
1951. 180 pp. $1.50. What lay west of St. Louis in the year 1804? Nobody knew. Of course, 
there were guesses and rumors and wild tales. The West was alive with terrible monsters! It 
was dotted with rock-salt mountains where nothing could grow! It was peopled with fierce 
Indians! 

President Thomas Jefferson would have none of these tales. He wanted true information 
about the West—and there was only one way to get it. He would send men to explore ‘the 
interior parts of North America.” To lead the expedition, the President chose his secretary, 
Meriwether Lewis, Captain William Clark was to share the responsibilities of the journey. 

It would be hard to find two men more unlike than the quiet, well-educated Lewis and 
the friendly, never-silent Clark. Yet, between them they led thirty-three men through an 
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unmapped country, across skyscraping mountains, and on to the distant shores of the 
Pacific—the first explorers to travel across our country to the western ocean. Here is the story 
of an expedition that most people thought would surely fail. How it succeeded, in spite of 
every danger, makes a spine-tingling tale about the adventure-loving men of young America 

OBOURN, E. S.; HEISS, E. D.; and MONTGOMERY, G. C. Science in Everyday Life 
New York 3: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1953. 620 pp. $3.80. This is a new high-school general 
science text that capitalizes on the pupils natural interest in everyday scientific phenomena 
to teach them basic facts and principles. It is an activity book—pupils “learn by doing.’ 
Through the solution of short problems, they not only have the thrill of personal discovery 
but also acquire skill in the methods of science and learn to apply these methods to the 
solution of everyday problems. 

The many activities that they are given an opportunity to perform, require them to use 
their own senses in collecting, organizing, interpreting, evaluating, and applying informa- 
tion. Many of these activities are in the form of controlled experiments and give pupils an 
appreciation of the value of tested knowledge. 

Because there is such a vast amount of material available for inclusion in a general science 
text, the authors have been rigidly selective in their choice of subject matter. Only those facts 
and principles have been retained that are essential to an understanding of the role of science 
in the development of our civilization and its importance in our world today. Furthermore, 
the essential unity of science has been stressed throughout. The solution of the problems 
builds understanding of the basic concepts in each chapter. The chapters, each of which 
deals with some particular aspect of the unit as a whole, lead to an understanding of the 
broad principles considered in the units. And each unit is bound to every other unit by the 
energy principle, that runs like a thread throughout the book, emphasizing the unity of the 
whole subject. The result is a text with a definite plan and definite outcomes—not a hetero 
geneous mass of isolated, unrelated, indigestible, and uninteresting facts. 

Teaching aids include “Test Your Understanding,"’ a group of recall questions at the end 
of each problem; a “Summary of Important Ideas,” “Questions for discussion,” and “Prac- 
tice in Problem Solving” at the end of each chapter; and “Other Things to Do,” a series of 
suggested activities including reports to prepare, books to read, investigations to make, 
etc., at the end of each unit. A Teacher's Guide and Key are available. A workbook is in 
preparation 

OTTEMILLER, J. H. Index to Plays in Collections. Washington 7, D. C.: Scarecrow Press, 
3341 Prospect Ave., N.W. 1951. 386 pp. $6.50. This is an author and title index to plays 
appearing in collections published between 1900 and 1950. This edition includes the author 
index, the list of collections analyzed and the title index, all of which have made this one of 
the most valuable theater library tools in existence. This volume indexes 4,933 plays by 984 
different authors. There are 463 collections analyzed. Regular supplements are anticipated 
to keep the indexing up to date and to index important collections of plays published in the 
nineteenth century. 

A play anthology is defined as a collection of plays by three or more authors published in 
book form and usually cited by an editor's name or by title. Collections of general litera 
ture fall within that definition. Plays in foreign languages published in anthologies i: 
England and the United States have been included. A// editions of the same collection have 
been included when the contents of successive editions vary. If the contents do not vary 
the earliest edition has been cited and indexed. 

OWEN, RUSSELL. The Conquest of the North and South Poles. New York 22: Random 
House. 1952. 191 pp. $1.50. Eternally frozen! Bitter cold! Silent! Such are the regions around 
the poles. What in those great frozen wastes could have attracted Robert E. Peary and Richard 
Byrd? Why did they risk their lives to reach the poles? The author, who visited the Antarctic 
with Admiral Byrd as a reporter for the New York Times, has told the story of these tw« 
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extraordinarily brave and selfless Americans in a manner that makes the reader feel the fas- 
cination of the polar regions. As Peary makes one attempt after another to reach the North 
Pole, we suffer with him the cold and the discomforts of each expedition. We also take part 
in the joy and excitement of finding a new world 

REYNOLDS, QUENTIN. Custer's Last Stand. New York 22: Random House. 1951 
185 pp. $1.50. He read the long, official letter again. Yes! It was true! He, George Armstrong 
Custer, had been commissioned a general, the youngest general in the United States Army 
Long ago, when still a small boy, he had dreamt this would happen. But that had been only 
half the dream. He had also dreamt that some day he would fight Indians—and so far no war- 
ike Indian had crossed his path. Although he could not know it then, the battle of the Little 
Big Horn River—‘‘Custer’s Last Stand'’—was to bring this part of the dream to a tragic end 
in the not-too-distant future 

Custer was a brilliance fighter and cavalryman, but leading the Indians against him at the 

Little Big Horn were men who were great fighters, too. Chiefs Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
had learned the white man’s methods of waging war. And they had expert knowledge of the 
terrain. The Indians won the savage battle, yet it was a hollow victory for they know their 
power was dwindling and nothing could stop the white men from conquering 

ROSENBERGER, F. C., editor. Jefferson Reader. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co 
1953. 349 pp. $5.00. Here is a composite portrait of Thomas Jefferson,—statesman, philoso- 
pher, politician, lawyer, writer, traveler, scientist, lover of the arts, and farmer. In the galaxy 
that has contributed to this brilliant mosaic are five Presidents of the United States; con- 
temporaries like Abigail Adams and Daniel Webster; philosophers like Henry Adams, John 
Dewey and Adrienne Koch; modern historians like Henry Steele Commager, Dumas Malone, 
and Bernard Mayo; poets like Allen Tate and Archibald MacLeish; and many, many others 
In his introduction the author says: “What I have hoped to accomplish here is to bring to- 


gether, within the limits of a single volume of manageable size, and with some attention to 
a balance between the undervedly little-known and the deservedly well known, a selection 
of the more readable and illuminating writing about Jefferson from his own time to the 


present . 
ROSS, J.M.; NIEMAN, E.W.; and BOWMAN, M.R. Adventures for Readers, New York 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. Book I. 1953. 512 pp. $3.04; text booklet, 60c. Book II. 1953 

512 pp. $3.04; test booklet, 60c. These two books for grades 7 and 8 respectively present a 

great variety of reading material based on the widest possible range of pupil interest. Familiar 

as well as unfamiliar selections have been included. Pre-reading hints before key selections 
on specific skills of comprehension and appreciation, followed by exercises in study helps 

form a part of a program for developing reading skills. Each book is accompanied by a, 

separate booklet of reading tests. These tests are correlated with the developmental exercises 

in the texts 
SANDBURG, CARL. Always the Young Strangers. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 

Co. 1953. 445 pp. $5.00. The author's new, long-awaited work marks another contribution 

to Americana by one who holds a position in the American scene that is unmatched and 

whose life spans the years from Lincoln's America to the present. A recent New York Times 
editorial said of him, ‘Poet, newspaper man, historian, wandering minstrel, collector of folk 
songs, spinner of tales for children, his place in American letters is not easily categorized. 

But it is a niche he has made uniquely his own and one that could not be lightly filled by any 

other contemporary figure. As a man and writer he is strictly in the American grain 

In this book—the story of his life in the small town in which he was born, of his family, 
and of his friends and neighbors—Sanburg unconsciously reveals how America was in- 
grained in him. For assimilation of the immigrant and his children is not only in the tradition 
of America, but is one of her greatest strengths. It was in Galesburg, Illinois, that the 
autho#s Swedish immigrant parents had made their home in the new land, and it was there 
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that he was born in 1878. Galesburg was typical of the American town of its size in that per- 
iod, except that it was located in the heart of the Lincoln country and there were people 
around who had known Lincoln or at least had seen him at the time of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debate at Galesburg's Knox College. But Lincoln's place in history had not yet been fully 
assessed; it was only thirteen years since his death and the country had not completely re- 
covered from its Civil War wounds 

However, the rounds of ordinary living went on, and in this account of the daily life of the 
Sandburg family, the reader gains some idea of the part the Swedes played in settling the 
Midwest. This one phase of Sandburg’s life parallels one phase of America’s history—each 
was having growing pains in the ‘90s and at the turn of the century—and the book that 
evolves is, therefore, more than just Sandburg’s personal story of that phase of his life. Ir is 
a personal witness account of a changing scene in a changing country 

SHIPLEY, J. T., editor. Dictionary of World Literature. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1953. 467 pp. $7.50. This is a survey of the forms and techniques of the various liter- 
ary arts, their principles and problems, arranged in dictionary form for quick reference. This 
edition has been completely revised and enlarged. Articles on non-literary subjects, such as 
the dance and pupperty, have been omitted. Some have been shortened and others have been 
expanded. Some new terms have been included and the material and the bibliographies have 
been brought up to date 

SMITH, CECIL. Worlds of Music. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincote Co. 1952. 328 pp 
$5.00. The author, who has himself been professionally involved in various phases of serious 
music, describes twelve different worlds or aspects of the field. He begins with the first 
authoritative description of the big New York management corporations concerned with 
the engagement of artists and the organization of concerts throughout the country. This 
leads to an account of the performers themselves, from beginner to big-name artist, with a 
cogent analysis of the hardships and rewards of music making as a career. Further chapters 
cover the orchestras, from the New York Philharmonic to the Dallas Symphony; the opera 
companies, from the Metropolitan to the one at Central City; the American composer, the 
dance, radio, TV, recording, and the extraordinary development of music education in 
American. 

SMITH, E. P.; MUZZEY, D. S.; and LLOYD, MINNIE. World History. Boston 17 
Ginn and Co. 1952. 786 pp. $4.20. The new Smith-Muzzey-Lloyd World History, revised 
edition, gives an account of the momentous events of recent years. Its up-to-date content 
includes a detailed treatment of World War II, the United Nations, dealings with Russia, 
U. S. steps to restore Europe, Western defense, independence of Israel, rehabilitation of 
Japan, new nations in the East—lIndia, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, Communism 
in China, and the war in Korea. A basically chronological organization is used. The book 
covers the whole broad sweep of man’s development from the time when he depended upon 
a stone or club to today when jets thunder through the skies. In interesting forewords and 
elsewhere the story is tied together to make clear the give-and-take between nations and the 
continuity of history. Cause-and-effect relationships are pointed up. For instance, an entire 
chapter is devoted to incidents leading to the outbreak of World War I 

Thirty per cent of this book is devoted to the period since 1914, the period which touches 
most closely the lives of pupils today. Yet ancient and medieval times are not neglected, for 
200 pages are given to them. Unnecessary dates, names, and facts are omitted. The content 
shows fine selectivity. Teaching aids for each chapter include questions on the text; topics 
for further inquiry; map questions; words to be identified, defined, or explained; and varied 
reference readings. There are tests at the end of each part or unit. The legends of pictures and 
maps are instructive, asking questions or supplying some additional bit of information. 

A workbook supplies questions, map exercises, charts, and statements to complete, and 
things to identify. Also practice is provided in using reference books, maps, and imdices, 
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in note-taking, and in drawing conclusions. It has additional tests. A teacher's manual offers 
suggestions for teaching world history in general, as well as detailed suggestions for teach- 
ng this text. It has a key to the tests in the text and to the exercises and tests in the work- 
book 
Standard Handbook of Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns, and Adverbs. New Y ork 

10: Funk and Wagnalls Co. 1953. 128 pp. $2.75. No parts of speech must be used more ex- 
actly than connectives. From the most explicit to the most subtle literary expression, a sen- 
rence depends for its clarity on the careful choice of words, on a clear understanding of the 
often small distinctions between them. Nouns and verbs are easy—comparatively. But con- 
inctions and prepositions—in short, the connectives studied in this book—are often brushed 
ver or very briefly discussed in the study of English. Here is a handy reference guide with 
all the principal connectives and most of the lesser ones carefully and concisely discussed 
More practical, however, than a purely theoretical grammar book, Funk and Wagnalls Hand- 
book makes sentence illustration an integral part of its treatment 

One finds here the grammatical’and idiomatic use of connectives, together with many 
listinctions between related prepositions, conjunctions, relative pronouns, and adverbs, 
and an alphabetic list of more than 2,000 prepositional idioms, each illustrated for sentence 
isage—as well as a comprehensive list of phrasal prepositions 


STAFFORD, MARJORIE. Death Plays the Gramophone. New York 11: Macmillan Co 
1953. 221 pp. $2.50. The author makes full use of her knowledge of cosmopolitan life 
abroad. Two Americans are murdered on the same night and at almost the same time, one 
n Brussels, the other in Paris, under identical circumstances, and with the same clue left 
ostentatiously on a gramophone—a record of Kreisler's Caprice Viennois. Investigation by a 
listinguished criminologist reveals various persons involved, a Viennese nightclub singer, 


a Hungarian violinist, a Belgian financier, a Czech chauffeur. The author's painstaking demo- 
lition of an apprently perfect alibi makes this mystery story something new in the death by 


misadventure field 

TALLMAN, MARJORIE. Dictionary of Civics and Government. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1953. 301 pp. $5.00. This is a collection of hundreds of words and expressions that 
are defined for a clearer understanding of our national, state, and local governments. In- 
cluded also are related topics extending into the field of sociology with references to popula- 
tion shifts, immigration, and crime prevention; into economics with the inclusion of prob- 
lems related to agriculture, financing, and industrial relations; and briefly some highlights 
of foreign and international affairs having a strong bearing on the American political scene 
including topics on the United Nations, European conferences, and Latin American rela- 
tions 

TATE, J. B. Equinox. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1952. 46 pp. $2.00. Less 
personal, with wider perspectives and a more mature grasp of life, nature, and philosophy, 
Miss Tate reveals the same sensitivity and happy turn of phrase to be found in her earlier 
work. She employs the succinct, unrhymed method of writing which gives her poems a 
cameo-like incisiveness. For all their economy of expression, many of these pieces achieve 
a remarkable impact, emotional and pictorial. Atmosphere, color, character of place and 
person are deftly woven into a verbal fabric of delicate yet durable texture. Impressions of 
the southern landscape, of city streets, portraits of people from past and present come alive 
in lines that remain in memory 


WILLIAMSON, H. F. Winchester. Washington 6, D. C.: Sportsman's Press, 1115 Seven- 
teenth St., N.W. 1952. 510 pp. $10.00. People who love guns are among the most intelligent 
of hobbyists. The gun-bug’s interest leads him off into many by-paths, from nature study 
to metallurgy, and from ballistics to history. Not content merely to place his shots in the 
center of the target, the true shooter wants to know why one gun is better than another, 
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and how it got that way. In the not-so-tight little world of men who know guns, Winchester 
is a name that means much. It connotes buffalo, antelope, deer, Indians, and puma, as well 
as neat little holes in paper targets. The very name brings to mind the Old West. But modern 
sportsmen are just as proud of their trusty Winchesters as was Buffalo Bill of his 

The author has produced in this book a truly monumental work, one that will satisfy the 
shooter because the book tells him (and shows him in pictures) the various stages in the de- 
velopment of America’s standard guns and ammunition, the historian for accuracy, and the 
economist for insight as to the place of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company in the 
financial picture of a country of growing industry. 

Here is a real source of information. Following are just a few of the many facts that can 
be gleaned from this book 

The Confederates called the Winchester “that damned Yankee rifle that can be loaded on 
Sunday and fired all the week.” 

Buffalo Bill wrote that a bear charged him from a distance of thirty feet, “but before he 
could reach me I had eleven bullets in him."’ 

Theodore Roosevelt carried Winchesters, built to order, on his famous African safari with 
his son Kermit 

Liver F. Winchester, who founded the company, was a prosperous shirtmaker who got 
into the arms industry through an investment in the Volanic Repeating Arms Company 

The Royal Canadian Northwest Mounted Police adopted the Winchester repeating rifle 
in carbine style 

The repeating rifle saved thousands of lives in the Indian-fighting days. Indian tactics 
were to send out a few braves to draw fire; the mass of Indians would attack while the 
defenders were going through the time-consuming task of reloading their single-shot guns 
With the advent of the Winchester these tactics cost the Indians dearly because the defend 
ers could meet them with more fire than ever, and in less time 

Early authors of Western literature used ‘‘Winchester’’ as a synonym for repeating gun or 


rifle—a writing custom which still prevails 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ACKERMAN, ZOE. My Heart is a Mirror. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1952 
64 pp. $1.75, paper cover. A collection of 87 poems by the author dealing with various sub 
jects 

ADAMSON, C. E., Chairman. Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls, third edition. Chicago 
11: American Library Association. 1952. 32 pp. 65c. A selected list of books from an exami- 
nation of all books published in the United States costing $1.50 or less up to September 1, 
1951 

AGYEMAN, N. Y. T. D. West Africa on the March. New York 1: William-Frederick 
Press. 1952. 73 pp. $2.00, paper cover. An intimate survey of problems and potentialities 

Alcoholism—A Sickness That Can Be Beaten. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38th St. 1952. 32 pp. This is che story of America’s drinking problem. Four million adults 
in the U. S. today have slipped past the line of social drinking and are actually alcoholics 

ALEXANDER, FRED. Adult Education in Australia. New York 22: The Fund for Adult 
Education, 595 Madison Ave. 1953. 38 pp. Single copy free. Discusses Australia's past, 
present, and future education program for adults. 

American Photoengravers Association. The Art of Photoengraving. 1952. 64 pp. A copy is 
available free from your photoengraver. This book acquaints and familiarizes those who 
buy, use, and print illustrations with the process of photoengraving to the end that the in 
formation will lead to better understanding and planning to achieve economy, quality, and 
satisfaction in the end product—letter press printing 
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ANDERSON, H. A. English for All American Youth. Binghamton, N. Y.: N. Y. State 


English Council, 16 St. John Ave. 1952. 12 pp. 25c. A definition of English and an analysis 
»f teaching objectives in listening, group discussion, critical thinking, and the nature of 


anguage. 

BAHR, GLADYS. Consumer Living. New York: Gregg Pub. Co. 1952. 60 pp. A teach- 
er's manual and key for Consumer Living by F. T. Wilhelms 

BAKER, JAMES, JR. The Metaphysical Organs of Man. New York 1: William-Frederick 
Press. 1952. 30 pp. $1.50, paper cover. A theoretical interpretation of the general body of 
phychic phenomena 

BARCLAY, J. M. Our America and Our Party. New York 1: William-Frederick Press 


1952. 16 pp. 75c. 1952. An identification of our nation and our culture with the essence of 


God's teachings 
BERGER, MEYER. 100 Years of the New York Times. New York: The New York Times. 
1952. 32 pp. The story of how a great modern newspaper began and how it grew 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. C., free, Publications of, 

The Beginnings of Coal. An 8-page illustrated article explaining how the strange plant 
life of the carboniferous period and its solar energy became the coal of today. For the teacher 

The Bituminous Coal Story. A 16-page basic booklet, in color, for the teacher discussing 
coal’s origins, U.S.A. and the world’s coal reserves, its many uses, kinds of mines and mod- 
ern production methods, safety measures, and why it is vital to civilized living 

Class Report. A 16-page full color booklet in which a group of students tell their class- 
mates all about the beginnings, history, production and use of bituminous coal 

Coal At Work. A 16-page picture booklét showing how bituminous coal serves our every- 
day needs and makes our industrial civilization possible 

Coal Black Magic. A 4-page illustrated article for the teacher on the various products de- 
rived from the distillation of bituminous coal. 


Cutaway View of an Underground Mine. A 12” x 18” chart in three colors of the work- 


ings of a modern underground mine, with illustrations and descriptions of modern coal- 
mining machinery 

The Genie Story. A 16-page full color cartoon booklet about a schoolboy who needs help 
in giving a talk on coal 

Map of Coal Areas in the U.S.A. A9” x 16” folder, indicating in color the coal areas of 
our country 

A Miracle of Modern Chemistry. An 842” x 16” color chart showing some of the more 
important of bituminous coal's thousands of chemical derivatives. 

Old King Coal Reigns Here. A school pageant, for a cast of 17 or fewer boys and girls, 
dramatizing one of nature's greatest gifts to mankind. The preparation of inexpensive cos- 
tumes, all the character types, and the stage settings are carefully described 

BUSHONG, CHARLES. Community Film Use. Evanston, Ill. Film Council of America, 
600 Davis St. 1952. 30c. Discusses the three methods of film use: (1) as a supplementary aid 


to direct teaching; (2) as a principal component in organized discussion; and (3) as the head- 


line attraction in an informal program. 

Business as a Career. New York 3: Dean of Sch. of Commerce, N. Y. Univ 
Free. Discusses careers business has-to offer and gives assistance to the individual in analyz- 
ing his own fitness for a career in business. 

BUSZIN, W. E., editor. 101 Chorales Harmonized by Johann Sebastian Bach. Chicago: 
Hall and McCreary Co. 1952. 96 pp. $1.00. This is an interesting and carefully selected and 
edited collection which we know will be appreciated by all those who are interested in Bach 


1951. 64 pp. 
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However, it is equally true that there are many places where the appreciation of just merely 
good music would be the basis of their acceptance of this material. The book has been most 
meticulously edited and produced. The most popular chorales preferred in our day are in- 
cluded as well as many of Bach's preferred classic chorales of the 16th and early 17th centur- 
ies; some of the latter were originally Latin hymns of medieval times. The latest source data 
available have been checked and some of these findings are published for the first time in 
this book 

CAMPBELL, W. V.; ENGLISH, R. J.; and LAMPROS, GEORGE. Current Operating 
Expenditures and Incomes of Higher Education in the United States, 1930, 1940, and 1950. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1952. 115 pp. $2.50. These data collected by the staff of the 
Commission on Financing Higher Education are published in order to make them available 
to those interested in problems arising in these areas 


CHORLEY, KENNETH. Colonial Williamsburg, The First Twenty-Five Years. Williams 
burg, Va.: Colonial Williamsburg. 1952. 34 pp. A review of the progress and aims of this 
unusual adventure in education. A brief financial accounting as of December 31, 1951, is 
included 

COHEN, N. M. Vocational Training Directory of the United States. Washington 9, D. C 
The author, 1434 Harvard St., N.W. 1953. 138 pp. $2.25. The schools are arranged geo 
graphically by state and city, and then alphabetically by school. Courses are listed under the 
schools. However, if you wish to know whether a specific course is available in any com 
munity, a complete course index will tell you the school(s) where it is taught. The data was 
gathered from summer, 1952, through December, 1952, with most of the information 
arriving in September. All the schools have been state-approved for veterans’ training; and/or 
state-approved or licensed; and/or approved by a responsible accrediting agency; or have 


otherwise met certain minimum requirements 


COLTON, R. G.; DAVIS, G. M.; and HANSHAW, E. A. Living Your English. Boston 
16: D. C. Heath and Co. Book 1. 1953. 208 pp. Book 2. 1952. 208 pp. Here is a textbook 
workbook series designed to prove that learning—at any rate of speed—can be sure, steady 
enjoyable. In this series every detail is designed especially for low-ability pupils: vocabulary 
and sentence structure kept to sixth-grade reading level; text and practice materials related « 
teen-age life; laboratory approach made possible by unique features of text and self-correction 
devices; maximum of time devoted to minimum essentials; direct “‘you"’ approach used for 
maximum readability; and ‘‘getting the idea’’ stressed instead of ‘‘doing this assignment 
This two-year course has been prepared for pupils in grades 9-10 who are as mature physi 
cally and socially as their classmates, but who are having great difficulty understanding 
English fundamentals; who by the use of adjusted teaching procedures and adjusted subject 
matter can gain a mastery of the grammar and usage they will need for communicating wit! 
others; and who because of many changes of schools, emotional difficulties, or unhappy 
home or school conditions have come to dislike English. Also includes 31 pages of diagnosti 
tests separately bound for each. Books 3 and 4 for grades 11 and 12 are in the press and 
will be available soon 


CONANT, J. B. The Threat to Our National Security. New York 22: Committee for 
Economic Development, 444 Madison Ave. 1952. 12 pp. An address before the CED Boar: 
of Trustees 

CRAWFORD, W. C. More Children, More Schools. San Diego, Calif.: Office of Supt 
Park Blvd. at El Cajon. 1952. 32 pp. The Supt. reports in text, pictures, and statistics. 


DAVIES, D. R. Second Annual Report of the Co-operative Program in Educational Admini 
tration. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col., Columbia Univ. 1952. 64 pf 
Describes the progress of the co-operative program in the Middle Adiantic Region 
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DEARBORN, N. H. The Fight for Life. Chicago: National Safety Council. 1952. 24 
pp. A report of 40 years of campaign for safety—500,000 lives saved 

DEPT. OF INSTRUCTION. A Program in English. Denver, Colo.: Denver Public 
Schs., Office of Supt. 1952. 412 pp. An overview for parents and teachers of Denver's 13- 
year program in English. 

DEPT. OF STATE. Where to Go for UN Information. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Doc. 1952. 36 pp. 15c. Lists sources of information about the UN and its specialized agencies. 

Fifteen Years of Leadership Training. Tulsa, Okla.: U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
21st and Main Sts. 1953. 8 pp. Free. Outlines the objectives and accomplishments of this 


organization. 
Financing Council Schools, 1952-1953. New York 27: Metropolitan School Study Council, 
525 W. 120th St. 1952. $1.00. An annual report on financial provisions made for public edu- 
cation in the metropolitan school student council communities, with sections on salaries 
and distribution of expenditures by standard accounting classifications. 
FISHER, F. V. Buy Low—Sell High. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1952. 86 pp 
$3.00, paper cover. Offers guidance for the general reader in sound investment methods and 


wise trading techniques 
FOLSOM, M. B. The Economic Situation in Western Europe. New York 27: Committee 
for Economic Development, 444 Madison Ave. 1952. 28 pp. A report by the chairman to the 
board of trustees 
Forests Forever. Darien, Conn.: The Grade Teacher. 1952. 8 pp. Free. A reprint on tree 
farming and conservation 
FOWLER, H. H. The Job Ahead for Defense Mobilization. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. 
of Doc. 1953. 52 pp. 30c. The eighth quarterly report to the President by the Director of 
Defense Mobilization 
FULLER, VARDEN. No Work Today! New York: Public Affairs Committee, 22 E 
38th St. 1952. 28 pp. 25c. Discusses the system of migratory farm labor in the United States. 
GREENEWALT, C. H. Initiative in a Changing World. Philadelphia: E. 1. DuPont De 
Nemours and Co., Public Relations Dept. 1952. The text of a talk by the president of the 
company 
Handbook of NAM Activities and Services for Education-Industry Co-operation. New Y ork 20 
National Association of Manufacturers, Education Dept., 14 W. 49th St. 1952. Briefly re- 
views the association's accomplishments over the past 55 years in stimulating public interest 
in education, describes the composition of its education department and advisory groups, 
and lists the general and specific objectives of the association in relation to education- 
industry co-operation 
The handbook explains that industry is interested in co-operating with education “‘be- 
ause continued spiritual, social, and material progress as a free nation depends upon (a) 
itizens who understand the problems of our free competitive, industrial economy and who 
will participate in their solutions and (b) employees who will be an effective part of industry 
n making its maximum contribution to the public good.’ 
HALL, G. D. The Hate Campaign Against the UN. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1952. 38 pp. 
50c. Discusses the nature of the attacks and the responsibility and reliability of the attackers. 
HELLER, BUTH, editor. Sing Unto God! Chicago: Hall and McCreary Co. 1952. 96 pp. 
’Sc plus postage. A group of 41 anthems and sacred choruses for the mixed choir. The editor 
cluded good music which was beautiful but not difficult and, therefore, within the scope 
f a great number of choirs. Some of the compositions are in their original settings. However, 
thers have been carefully arranged for the purpose of eliminating such difficulties as divided 
parts and excessive range. The original harmony and beauty have been retained. 
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How to Plan A School Workshop. Pittsburgh: Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 400 N. Lex- 
ington Ave. 1952. 40 pp. $1.00. Suggested room layouts and aids for the classroom shop 


Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Proceedings. Bloomington: Div. 
of Research and Field Services, Indiana Univ. 1952. 112 pp. $1.00, paper cover. The proceed- 
ings of a conference on school buildings held at the School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity. Topics discussed include: Implications of the State Facilities by Wendell W. Wright; 
Implications of the National Facilities Survey by N. E. Viles; The Function of the Board of 
School Trustees in School Building Planning by John L. Bloxsome; The Function of the 
Superintendent in School Building Planning by A. G. Kerr; The Co-operative School Build- 
ing Survey by Merle R. Sumption; The Function of the Educational Consultant by Thomas 
J. Higgins; The Selection of the Architect by Paul W. Seagers; The Function of the Architect 
by George Caleb Wright; The Resident Engineer or Clerk of the Works by Harold Doerr; 
What Leadership Should the State Provide in Planning Schowi Buildings by Edward G 
Glenn; and Rehabilitation of Present Structures. 


Indochina, What War? Washington 6, D. C.: Comite France Actuele, 1909 Eye St., N.W 
1952. 30 pp. The story of conditions in Indochina. 

International Documents Service, Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
Publications of the United Nations, UN At Work Series: 1952. No. 1. Human Rights in the 
United Nations. 24 pp. 15c; No. 2. The Record and Responsibilities of the Economic and Social 
Council. 16 pp. 15c; No. 3. World Social Situation Today. 44 pp. 15c; No. 4. Tanganyika, Its 
Present and Its Future. 32 pp. 15c. 

JOHNSON, C. S., and ASHBAUGH, B. L., compilers. A Report from the Purdue Confer- 
ence, September 16-17, 1952. New York 16: Conservation Foundation, 30 E. 40th St. A study 
of conservation education in schools. 


JOHNSON, P. G. Science Facilities for Secondary Schools. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Doc. 1952. 44 pp. 25c. Guiding principles and suggestions for planning and developing 
instructional facilities for science teaching. 


KEMPFER, HOMER. Checklists for Public School Adult Education Programs. Washington 
25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1952. 17 pp. 15c. Six yardsticks listed together with objective, as- 
sumption, and discussion. Bibliography included 


——__—__——. Eight Measures for Evaluating Educational Programs for the Foreign Born. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1952. 13 pp. 15c. Each is stated with assumption, dir- 
ections, and discussion. 

KNAPP, R. B., editor. Orientation to America for Foreign Exchanges. Washington 6, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 1952. 86 pp. $1.00. A report of a conference held under the 
auspices of the American Council on Education, June 19-21, 1952 

KOONTZ, G. E. Play Football Safely. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1952. 47 
pp. $1.00, paper cover. Discusses football fundamentals, and the mechanics of blocking, 
tackling, punting, and passing. 

KRAMER, M. D. Deft Driving. Dearborn, Mich.: School and College Projects Deprt., 
Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd. 1952. 48 pp. Free. Treats on a number of significant 
safety factors and their relation to efficient driving; also emphasizes the development of 
good attitudes in new drivers. Intended for new drivers and for use in high-school courses 
in driver education. 

LAVINSKY, EMANUEL. Vitalizing the Curriculum With the New York Times. New York 
36: College and School Service, The New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St. 1952. 24 pp. Free 
Tells how one school in Manhattan, New York, successfully used the New York Times as 
an integral part of its curriculum. 
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Let Freedom Ring. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1952. 96 pp. 50c. Most Ameri- 
cans believe that war between the free world and the communist world is not inevitable 
Most believe that the desire for peace is strong among all peoples. Then where is the diffi- 
culty? This booklet attempts to answer this question. 

MACKINTOSH, H. K. Co-ordinator Schools at Work in 48 States. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Doc. 1952. 148 pp. 35c. A study of elementary-school practices. 

McCULLOUGH, MAX. Informal Report of the United States Delegation to the UNESCO 
General Conference. Washington 25, D. C.: United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
Dept. of State. 1952. A brief account of action and procedure. 

McSPEDDEN, E. F. Glory of Ages. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1952. 73 pp. 
$2.00, paper cover. A collection of prophetic poems by the author. 

MEECE, L. E., et a/. Twenty-five Years of Service to Kentucky's Schools. Lexington: Col. of 
Educ., Univ. of Kentucky. 1952. 64 pp. 50c. A description of the work of the Bureau of 
School Service during its twenty-five years of existence. 

Mutual Security Program. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1952. 29 pp. 20c. A report 
covering the period from July 1 to December 31, 1952, with recommendations. 

National Blood Program. Washington 25, D. C.: Office of Defense Mobilization. 1952. 
16 pp. Free. A fact sheet on the National Blood Program together with a poster. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION. An 
Opportunity Equal to the Invention of Printing. Washington 6, D. C.: The Committee, Suite 602, 
Ring Bldg. Sets forth information about this committee. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY EDUCATION. The Expanding Role of 
School Patrols. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association. 1953. 36 pp. 50c. A 
joint project of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, the Safety Com- 
mission, and three other NEA departments. The bulletin emphasizes the educational values 
of school patrols, and deals with patrols for all types of situations—buildings, civil defense, 
exit drills, playgrounds, school buses, and street traffic. 

Included are chapters on patrols as an integral part of the educational program, group 
planning and action, organizing and operating patrols, working with community agencies, 
and liability and insurance aspects of patrol operation. Also included is an evaluation device 
for use in profiling patrol program achievement. This publication will be especially helpful 
to secondary-school principals, to superintendents, to supervisors and other administrative 
personnel, and to individual classroom teachers. It offers practical suggestions on school 
patrol operation, widens the scope of interest in patrols, and shows school patrols as a part 
of school and community life. Among the many details discussed are duties of patrol mem- 
bers, insignia and equipment, and problems of motivation and morale among patrol mem- 
bers. 

Obio, New Gains in Economic Education. New Y ork 22: Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 444 Madison Ave. 1952. 20 pp. Free. Describes the development of the economic work- 
shop movement in that state. 

PORTIS, S. A. Breakfast in the Modern Reducing Diet. Chicago 3: Cereal Institute, 135 
S. La Salle Sr. 1952. 24 pp. 25 free copies for high-school classroom use will be furnished 
upon written request. This new recognition of the importance of the morning meal in re- 
ducing diets is based on recent scientific studies which demonstrate that a good breakfast 
is the key to any successful reducing plan. Teachers will find this new booklet helpful when 
discussing the problem of weight control with their students. 

Problems of Economic Defense. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1953. 92 pp. 30c. The 
second semi-annual report by W. A. Harriman concerning the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951. 
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Public School Revenues, 1949-50. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Div., NEA. 1952. 64 pp 
50c. The financial support of our schools determines to a considerable degree the quality of 
personnel that can be recruited, the buildings and equipment that will be available, and the 
degree to which the school program can be adapted to meet the needs of modern times. Since 
most of the support of our public schools comes from taxation, it is important to consider 
the kinds of taxes levied for the support of education. Since professional organizations of 
teachers are directly concerned with problems of school taxation, precise and detailed infor- 
mation is highly desirable. This bulletin provides information which is essential to planning 


better support for our public schools. 


REIST, D. B. A Most Splendid Time. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1952. 15 
pp. 75c, paper cover. The author's experience after “seeing his first girl home.” 


RICE, M. C. Directory of Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Doc. 1952. 169 pp. $1.00. Since the school year 1912-13, ten directories of accredited secon- 
dary schools have been issued by the Office of Education. Beginning with the school year 
1945-46, a new series was started, designed to include a// known high schools, both accred- 
ited and unaccredited. This volume is the second in the new series. In this Directory, the list- 
ing of public secondary day schools is, so far as the author knows, complete; the listing of 
non-public secondary day schools is not quite complete, but all accredited non-public day 
high schools are included. A new feature in this Directory, rendered desirable by the increased 
number of United States citizens and families in foreign countries, is the inclusion of all 
secondary schools abroad which are accredited by a regional accrediting association in the 
United States. 

Information given for the various schools includes: type of organization of school; race 
served; number of years in school; accredited status of school on the state and regional levels; 
total professional staff; and total enrollment—all for 1951-52; and number of graduates for 
1950-51. Further issues of the Directory, which should be of service to a wide variety of users, 
are planned at intervals of about five or six years. 

SAIYIDAIN, K. G.; NAIK, J. P.; and HUSAIN, S. A. Compulsory Education in India 
New York 27: Columbia Univ. Press. 1952. 196 pp. $1.25. This is the eleventh publication 
in a series entitled “Studies on Compulsory Education."’ This, as the other ren, has been 
prepared by distinguished educational workers who are eminently fitted by training and 
outlook to deal authoritatively their parts of the work. Orhers in this series are: Raising the 
School-leaving Age; Compulsory Education in France; Compulsory Education in Australia; Compul- 
sory Education in Iraq; Child Labor in Relation to Compulsory Education; Compulsory Education in 
England; Compulsory Education in Ecuador; Compulsory Education in Thailand; Compulsory Edu- 
cation in the Philippines (88 pp., 75c); Compulsory Education in New Zealand (132 pp., $1.00) 
Compulsory Education in India 

SASSANI, A. H. K. Education in Turkey. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1952 
104 pp. 30c. One in a series of basic studies on education in a number of countries in Europe 
and Central and South America. Covers elementary, secondary, higher, and adult education 

SCHWARTZ, PAUL, editor. Folk Dance Guide. New York 3: The Guide, Box 342 
Cooper Station. 1953. 16 pp. 50c. Discusses the folk dance in the United States and includes 
a national directory of groups and classes and a selected bibliography of textbooks and cur- 
rent periodicals. 

SOCIUS, JOB. Capitalism Overhauled. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1952. 79 
pp. $2.00, paper cover. Proposes a program in which the aim is the synchronization of pro 
duction with consumption. 

Strengthening Our Foreign Policy. New York 16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St 
1952. 28 pp. 25c. Analyzes some of the modern problems in organizational formation and 
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control of U. S. foreign policy that arise from the basic structure of the government in its 
historical, constitutional, economic, political, and military aspects. 


Tennessee Volunteers Again. New York 22: Committee for Economic Development, 444 
Madison Ave. 1952. A story of the educational, business, and community leaders of that 
state who have joined with enthusiasm in the organization and development of the Tennessee 
Council on Economic Education 


These Days are Gone. New York 22: Committee for Economic Development, 444 Madi- 
son Ave. 1952. 16 pp. Free. A graphic story of the Joint Council on Economic Education 


Together We Are Strong. Washington 25, D. C.: Group Relations Branch, Div. of Public 
Liaison, Dept. of State. 1952. 42 pp. Free. Discusses our dependence on other nations. 


TOMPKINS, ELLSWORTH. Extraclass Activities for All Pupils. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Doc. 1950. 60 pp. 20c. Deals with the organization, administration, supervision, 
and evaluation of extraclass activities in the secondary school. 


The United Nations, UNESCO, and American Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA. 1952. 8 pp. Free. Efforts to curb or control school instruction 
about the United Nations and UNESCO have occurred in various parts of the country in 
recent months. Discussion of such incidents by members of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission at a recent meeting led to a decision to issue a brief statement of policy which 
would affirm the obligation of American schools to inform their students about world 
organizations. In consequence of this decision a policy statement was drafted by the staff, 
revised by Commission members, and finally adopted by unanimous vote by mail in De- 
cember, 1952. This publication contains this action. 

UNESCO and Its Programme, VIII, The Right to Education. New Y ork 27: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway. 1952. 56 pp. 25c. Defines UNESCO's task in the field of education 
and gives a brief account of the organization's educational activities up to date, prescribing 
results already achieved and projects still in progress 


VINCENT, H. S. A Handbook for the New Teacher. Milwaukee: Supt. of Schs. 1952. 34 
pp. A most helpful aid to the new teacher. 


WEBSTER, C. W. Conflicting and V ariable Interpretations of the California State Educational 
Code. Pasadena 1, Calif.: Assn. of Sch. Administrators, 35 N. Raymond Ave. 1952. 51 pp 
A summary of a doctoral dissertation. 


Why Study Latin in School? Boston 15: Professor William H. Marnell, Boston Teachers 
College, 625 Huntington Ave. 1952. 32 pp. 25c. Answers from eighty-four college presi- 
dents, deans, and executives to the student in high school. A shorter pamphlet of the same 
title is available from the same source for 10 cents. This gives the answers of college teachers. 


WILLIAMS, J. F. Narcotics, the Study of a Modern Problem. Sacramento: Calif. State 
Dept. of Education. 1952. 43 pp. This manual, which shows the nature of narcotics and their 
effect upon the human system as determined by science, provides teachers with accurate, 
scientific information that may: be used in preparing instructional units for appropriate 
grade levels. The manual is divided into two parts—information about narcotics and sug- 
gestions for teaching about narcotics. 

You Have a Stake in Distributive Education. Los Angeles: Calif. Assn. of Distributive 
Educators. 1952. 12 pp. Free. Answers to what the public is asking. 

Your Child and Your School. Tulsa, Okla.: Board of Education. 1952. 48 pp. A handbook 
for parents of children in the Tulsa secondary schools. Answers questions concerning the 
operation of the public schools. 
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AGREEMENT WILL FACILITATE G. I. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING.—Aid to 
establishments seeking to train veterans under the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 (Korean G. I. Bill) will be facilitated by a co-operative agreement effected between the 
U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Apprenticeship and the Veterans Administration 
Under the agreement, the Bureau of Apprenticeship will review and make technical recom- 
mendations to the Veterans Administration regarding apprentice and other training on the 
job programs submitted to the VA for national approval. In some states, in which governors 
have not designated state approving agencies for apprentice or other training on the job pro- 
grams, the Bureau of Apprenticeship will provide inspection service to establishments seek- 
ing approval of their training programs under the new G.I. Bill and make recommendations 
as to whether all requirements of the Act have been met. Actual approval of such training 
programs in such states will remain with the Veterans Administration under this co-opera- 
tive agreement. 

FILMSTRIP ON TEACHING.— Your Educational Philosophy—Does It Matter? is a recent 
filmstrip release of the Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne University 
The need for every teacher to have a frame of reference for work with pupils is stressed in the 
filmstrip, as well as are tangible ways to measure and develop a personal educational philoso- 
phy. To provide concrete illustrations as a basis for group discussion, the filmstrip presents 
two different educational philosophies in action in the classroom. Neither, however, is 
intended to illustrate what is or what is not acceptable. This filmstrip may be used effectively 
both with pre-service and in-service teachers. Prints of the filmstrip are priced at $3.50 each, 
including a discussion guide. They may be obtained from the Bureau at Wayne University, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. 

Another filmstrip available at the same price is Power—Servant of Our Nation, the first of 
the 1952-53 series of contemporary affairs filmstrips. The dependence of our national stand- 
ard of living on power, the source and evolution of power, and the problems involved in its 
control are emphasized. Produced for use in junior and senior high-school social studies 
classes, this filmstrip may also be used effectively with adult discussion groups. 

ACCIDENTS TO WORKING CHILDREN.—One of the most tragic results of in- 
adequate legal protection and weak enforcement is the toll of children suffering severe occu- 
pational accidents. The number of industrial injuries to minors under 18 years in the country 
as a whole is not known, since few states compile accident data by age groups. Reports from 
states which keep such records suggest that the number is high. Typical are the following 

In California, 1,676 children under 18 years suffered disabling industrial injuries in 1950 
Of these, 101 were under 14, and 274 were 14 and 15 year olds. Eight of the children, in- 
cluding two under 16 years, were fatally injured. Of the 375 injured children under 16 years, 
112 were employed in agriculture; 69 in printing, publishing, and allied industries (prob- 
ably many of them were newsboys since children under 16 cannot work in manufacturing); 
89 were employed in trade, mostly retail establishments. 

Wisconsin grants double or treble compensation to minors injured while illegally em- 
ployed. In 1951, there were 102 such cases settled, involving 12 children under 16 years and 
90 minors of 16 and 17. Twelve of the cases involved pinboys in bowling alleys. 

In I/linois, 430 compensation cases involving injuries to minors under 18 years were closed 
in 1950. Twenty of the children were 10 to 13 years. Six of the injuries were fatal—all but 
one of these were to children not yet 16. Permanent partial injuries totalled 130, and 6 other 
children were disfigured. 

These figures, though fragmentary, provide clear evidence of what happens when young 
workers undertake responsibilities for which they lack maturity, judgment, or skill. Perma- 
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nent injury to a young person at the very outset of his work experience may constitute a life- 
long handicap, both physically and emotionally. There is urgent need for: (1) more adequate 
record keeping by states in order that we may know what is happening to our young workers; 
(2) stricter and well-enforced laws barring the employment of minors in work that may be 
hazardous; (3) extension of the provision, now existing in 17 states, granting extra compen- 
sation to minors injured while illegally employed, with the additional compensation borne 
by the employer (This has proved very effective in reducing illegal employment); (4) educa- 
tion of parents and employers on the characteristics of adolescents as they relate to job selec- 
tion and supervision for young workers.—The American Child, November, 1952. 


DRIVER EDUCATION IN MAINE.—Howard G. Richardson, State Director of 
Physical Education, Health, and Recreation, in Maine, reports that 6,300 high-school pupils 
have successfully completed driver education courses in that state during the past six years 
Of this number, only 23 pupils were involved in reportable accidents (where damage ex- 
ceeds $50) during 1951 and only eight of these were at fault. 

CURRICULUM PUBLICATIONS.—The materials listed below have been prepared 
for the use of teachers and principals in the Philadelphia Public Secondary Schools. Prices 
indicated cover the cost of printing and postage. Checks, money orders, and drafts for the 
purchase of any of these items are to be made payable to the School District of Philadelpnia, 
and forward to the Secretary and Business Manager, Parkway at Twenty-first Street. 

English: Oral English (Drill Material for Grades 7-12) 84 pp., 1929, 23c . . . The Use and 
Appreciation of English (Grades 7-12) 188 pp., 1950, $1.47 ... . Evaluation of Remedial and 
Adjustment Teaching (Grades 9-12) 21 pp., 1949, 40c. 

Home Economics: For Baby Sitters and Their Employers, 4 pp., 1949, Sc . . . Social Be- 
havior—How to Conduct Ourselves Wherever We Are, 24 pp., 1948, 17c . . . Food and Nutrition 
for the Family (Recipe Book), 238 pp., 1949, 55c. 

Language: Introduction to Foreign Language Study (Grade 8B) 134 pp., 1937, 53c. 

Physical and Health Education: Health Education (Grades 7, 8, and 9) 80 pp., 1938, 22c. 

Social Studies: Study of Controversial Issues, 11 pp., 1949, 20c . . . The Role of Small Business 
in Our Economy, 28 pp., 1950, 55c . . . World Trade and Point Four, 48 pp., 1950, 95c . .. 
Social Security, 58 pp., 1950, $1.15 .. . The Advance of Technology, 38 pp., 1951, 75c . . . Momey 
and Credit, 34 pp., 1951, 70c. 

Science: Living Things and Nature, 44 pp., 1946, 90c. 

Mathematics: Plane Trigonometry, 32 pp., 1948, 95c . . . First Year Algebra, 140 pp., 1949, 
$1.50 . . . Algebra 3 and 4, 68 pp., 1950, $1.35 . . . Plane Geometry, 109 pp., 1951, printed, 
$1.80 . . . Solid Geometry, 45 pp., 1949, 90c 

Foreign Language: Foreign Language Course, 9 pp., 1946, 20c. 

City Government and Planning: Improving a Neighborhood for Better Community Living, 
50 pp., 1950, $1.00 . . . The Neighborhood Survey, 10 pp., 1948, 20c . . . Planning A Visit to 
the Better Philadelphia Exhibition, 19 pp., 1947, 40c . . . Youth Shares in Planning a Better 
Philadelphia, 12 pp., 1947, printed, 10c . . . How Shall We Study About the Proposed City Charter, 
21 pp., 1950, 40c . . . City Charter Observer, 8 pp., 1951, printed, 10c. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES CURRENT AFFAIRS FILMSTRIP.—On January 20 the 
first Republican administration in twenty years took over the reins of government. The new 
administration faced a host of problems in a time of grave world crisis. Just what these prob- 
lems are is the subject of The New York Times current affairs filmstrip for February, Prod- 
lems of the New Administration. This 54-frame filmstrip, illustrated with photographs, maps, 
and charts, is divided into three main sections: (1) foreign problems, such as the cold war, 
Korea, the UN, foreign aid, and trade; (2) domestic problems, such as inflation, the budget, 
taxes, civil rights, demands of labor and management, and security programs; and (3) gov- 
ernment problems, like the President unifying his own party, getting along with Congress, 
and making appointments to important posts. A teachers’ discussion manual, with an intro- 
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duction to the topic, a reproduction of each frame and additional data on each frame, ac- 
companies the filmstrip. This is the fifth of eight filmstrips in this season's New York Times 
current affairs series. The entire series of eight filmstrips is available for $12.00, including back 
issues. Individual filmstrips are $2.00 each. They are available from the Office of Educational 
Activities, The New York Times, Times Square, New York 36, New York. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS.—Additional floor space equal to a one-story 
building, 52 feet wide, extending from New York City to San Francisco, California, is needed 
to house adequately the Nation's public elementary- and secondary-school population. 

A nation-wide survey of school building needs and the states’ abilities to provide them 
reveals these needs. At the request of the U. S. Congress, this survey was conducted by the 
U. S. Office of Education. This study indicates a need now for about 708 million additional 
square feet of school building space for more than 9 % million pupils in public elementary 
and secondary schools. This additional schoolhousing need, which does not provide for 
increased enrollment next year and succeeding years, and does not take into account future 
classroom replacements, approximates the total residential housing space in a city the size 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

According to this survey more than 325,000 instruction rooms and related facilities are 
currently needed this year to relieve overcrowding and to replace obsolete facilities. The esti- 
mated cost is 10.7 billion dollars. Since only 5.8 billion dollars could be provided by the 
states and local school districts under current laws and methods for voting bond issues or 
raising fund through assessments on property, a deficit of 4.9 billion dollars stands in the 
way of providing adequate and safe school facilities for every boy and girl in our public 
schools. 

The relative ability of states to finance needed school construction varies greatly according 
to the survey. Three states have total income payments of less than $4,000 per pupil en- 
rolled. Three other states showed total income payments of more than $13,000 for each en- 
rolled child. To provide school housing currently needed, one state would have to invest 
11.3 per cent of its otal income payments for one year in additional school construction. 
Another state on the other hand would have to divert only 2.7 per cent of its total income 
payments for one year into school construction to provide adequate facilities. This nation- 
wide survey definitely shows that financing practices will have to be improved and new and 
substantial resources for public school construction will have to be tapped if deficit dollars 
are to be raised to cancel out the “deficit education” credited by educationally unsatisfactory 
and unsafe structures. 

To relieve present overcrowding alone 155,000 additional classrooms are required today. 
To replace obsolete facilities another 170,000 should be provided. There is a question mark 
as to fire safety conditions in school buildings housing approximately one third of the 
nation's public elementary- and secondary-school children. About 18 per cent of the pupils 
are attending classes in schoolhouses mot meeting fire safety conditions. Fifteen per cent are 
going to schools which may or may not possibly be acceptable as to fire safety. 


SAFE DRIVER TRAINING.—The Burgess Publishing Company, 426 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota, have four new books of interest in the education field. The 
books form a part of their “Driving Can Be Safe’’ series. They are written for teenage pupils 
and adult drivers. They are illustrated and written in the everyday language of the beginning 
driver. These books are: Driving Can Be Safe (138 pages, 8 4% x 11, $2.00); Safe Driving Can 
Be Learned (83 pages, 8 % x 11, $2.00); Beyond the Highway Warning Sign (27 pages, 5 42 x 
8 %, 75c); and Learning to Drive Safely (145 pages, 8 % x 11, $2.25). Schools having a driver 
training program or those planning to introduce such a program in the future will find 
these books to be helpful in organizing this course. In this series is the basis for an entire 
course of driver training instruction. 
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SOCIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS.—The Department of 
Social Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat has produced a number of publications of 
interest and value to social workers, teachers, and students of social work and sociologists 
throughout the world. These studies and reports cover such subjects as the world social situ- 
ation, social welfare, child and you:h welfare, social welfare advisory services, methods of 
social welfare administration, probation, efc., as well as such closely allied fields as human 
rights, narcotic drugs, and housing and town and country planning. Information regarding 
standing orders for the social publications of the United Nations, as well as studies and re- 
ports in other fields may be obtained from International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York 


THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER AS A PUBLIC RELATIONS INSTRUMENT.—The 
October 1952 issue of the Montana Education Journal carried an excellent article written by 
Robert Arthaud of Fairview, Montana, entitled “The School Newspaper and Public Rela- 
tions.”’ He has made a survey of all the high schools in Montana with an enrollment of 200 
or less. In this survey he reports finding many interesting things. Included in his report of 
the survey he lists some of the suggestions that were offered by the schools participating in 
the study. Following are some of the suggestions. 

1. The adviser should have a lighter load of classes to do more effective work. 

2. Extra pay should be provided for the additional duties involved in sponsoring a school 
paper, to induce better qualified personnel to accept the position. 

3. Through better methods of circulation more people could be served in the community, 
thus bringing more of the school policies and problems to more people. 

4. Editorials could be improved by featuring more of the policies and problems of the 
school, thus activating a more effective public relations device in the school newspaper. 

5. Advertising in the school paper could be more widely used in the light of the public 
relations program, and less with the attitude that it is a “charity donation"’ of business people. 

6. More careful supervision could be given to the selection of the editorial staff, thus 
insuring a better finished product. 


NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD WEEK.—The annual observance of Brotherhood 
Week occurs February 15-22, 1953. This year three educational leaders are acting as co-chair- 
men of the Schools and Colleges Committee for Brotherhood Week. The co-chairmen for 
1953 are Laurence D. Haskew, Dean of the College of Education, University of Texas; 
Sister Mary Madeleva, C.S.C., President of St. Mary's College, Notre Dame; and Joseph B. 
Gittler, Professor of Anthropology and Sociology, Iowa State College. A special kit of ma- 
terials and suggestions are available for use by schools. Inquiries or requests for materials 
should be directed to the co-chairmen at the following address: National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Our forefathers not only saw the crucial necessity of unity in our American society, but 
also they charged education specifically to be a great unifying force in this land of ours. 
That charge, education in America has kept. The roots of unity are spiritual and moral. 
They are nourished by man’s regard for his fellow man. Men can dwell together in unity, 
but they have to learn to do it. Through twenty-five years, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews has aided educational institutions to nourish the roots of unity. Its serv- 
ices have been significantly successful. As we enter an era that places new urgency upon the 
original charge to American education, it is good to know that the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews is standing by as a friend in need, a friend indeed. 


OUTLINE MAPS.—The A. J. Nystrom and Company, 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago 
18, Illinois, has available a large variety of various types of maps, globes, and charts for class- 
room and other instructional uses. Maps include geography and history desk maps, paper 
wall outline maps, blackboard maps, and various other types. For a complete description ef 
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the various types of visual aids available through this company and for a sample folder, write 
direct to the company at the above address 


STATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION FOR GIRLS.—Three years ago the New Jersey 
Athletic Association for Girls was organized. The purpose of the organization is to stimu- 
late interest in girls’ athletics and to promote a program that will provide healthful activities 
for all girls. Membership is open to any junior or senior high school with an intramural pro- 
gram directed by a woman physical education teacher and meeting certain requirements pro- 
vided for in a constitution. Annual dues for a school is $5.00. Girls from thirty-nine member 
schools are now proudly wearing the awards that they have earned under a standardized 
point system. Last spring the First Annual Play Day was held at Trenton State Teachers 
College. Here girls from all sections of the state had an opportunity to meet and to play with 
each other and to share that feeling of belonging.to a special group which is so im- 
portant to girls of their age.—Miss Jean Smit, Ramsey High School, Ramsey, New Jersey. 


NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN.—Volume 3, No. 3, of the News Magazine of 
the Screen produced by Warner Pathe News, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York, 
gives particular attention to the new President Dwight D. Eisenhower. Included also is the 
story of Lincoln at Gettysburg, the story of the U.N.’s new assembly headquarters, and other 
news events that are important historical events. For complete information about this film 
news reporting type of current events write to the above address 


STORAGE FACILITIES FOR FILMS, TAPE RECORDINGS, AND RECORDS.— 
Wallach and Associates, 1532 Hillcrest Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio, has a variety of all-metal 
cabinets that have been specially constructed for use in storing materials of the visual type 
For example, they have an all-metal double-door 16mm storage cabinet which will hold 400 
reels. This cabinet comes with or without a drawer in the bottom for filmstrips 

The company also has an all-metal sectional tape recording reel cabinet for 5", 7", and 
10 4%" reel boxes. These cabinets can be purchased in sections and can be assembled in one, 
two, or three widths and as many high as desired. Therefore, making it necessary to purchase 
at any one time only sufficient units to take care of present requirements. As the tape library 
increases, purchase of additional standard cabinets can be made and added to the units. 

The third type of cabinet is an all-metal sectional discabinet with a complete cataloging 
system. This is reputed to be the most efficient, practical, and economical method on the 
market today for filing and protecting recordings and transcriptions. The cabinet comes in 
four sizes—for 7”, 10", 12” and 16” records. It is also made in a double-door cabinet type 
with lock for 10” and 12” records. For complete information and brochures giving a more 
complete description of these cabinets, write to the company at the above address. 


NEWS FROM BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN.—The National Committee for a 
Free Europe, Inc., 110 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York, publishes a monthly 
magazine entitled News From Behind the Iron Curtain. This publication carries interesting 
news stories about countries under communist domination. This magazine is made avail 
able without charge upon written request. The Committee is a non-profit organization. It is 
primarily interested in making available accurate information about the countries of Eastern 
Europe presently under communist domination. 

WHITE CONTINENT.—lIn 1948 the Governments of Norway, Britain, and Sweden 
began the detailed planning of a joint Expedition to Queen Maud Land in the Antarctic. A 
film entitled White Continent is now available. This is an exciting account of the first stage of 
the Expedition’s journey from its departure from Europe towards the end of 1949, to the es- 
tablishment of the base camp and the departure of the ship's party, leaving the wintering 
party behind. The Expedition’s personnel were divided between the Norwegian sealer 
Norsel and the whaling factory ship Thorshovd?. The film follows the voyage of the Norse/ 
through its encounter with heavy weather, the transfer of cargo from the Thorshovdi to the 
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Norse/ in difficult conditions near the South Sandwich Islands, the voyage through iceberg- 
laden sea and then pack ice, until the ship reaches its final destination. The wintering party 
is landed and the setting up of the base camp is shown. 

Technicolor photography gives a vivid impression of the polar landscape, its hazards and 
its special beauties. This 16mm sound film of two reels with a running time of 20 minutes 
is available on a rental basis for $5.00 and on a purchase basis for $135.00 per print. Orders 
should be sent to British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


A HIGH SCHOOL ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—This is the third year of the Advisory 
Committee at Shasta Union High School, Redding, California. Its chief objectives are the 
study and correcting of the pupil behavior problems, and an over-all examination of student 
needs. The membership is made up of the various counsellors, the school nurse, attendance 
supervisors, representatives of the administration, a teacher from boys and girls physical 
education department, and a classroom teacher who acts as chairman. It had its origin in the 
feeling of faculty, administration, and counseling personnel that there are pupils who need 
special consideration that can be given better through the co-operative efforts and under- 
standing of more than one person. 

The technique is the common sense one of several heads being better than one. When this 
is extended to all of his teachers, the pupil receives the benefit of a great deal more encour- 
agement and understanding. Often there is one teacher, usually in the subject in which he 
gets the best grades, who can help him develop skill in his work and give him pride in ac- 
complishment and a greater sense of security and self-confidence. Furthermore, the physical 
education teacher, the school nurse, and others in the group can furnish background ma- 
terials which gives a better understanding of the pupil's problems. The comuairrce has 
gtadually extended its scope. At present it works in co-operation with all area youth agen- 
cies.—CTA Journal, March, 1952. 


MIDWEST JUNIOR HIGH CONFERENCE.—James C. Stoltenberg, Principal, 
Junior High School, Merrill, Wisconsin, informs the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals that the third annual Midwest Junior High School Conference will be 
held in Madison, Wisconsin, for three days—July 8, 9, and 10, 1953. The theme of the 
conference wil] be The Junior High School—Pacesetter for the Teenager. For more complete 
information write to Mr. Stoltenberg in Merrill. 


A REPLY TO ATTACKS.—A Reply to the Attacks on Our Schools, a 44-minute (33% 
r.p.m. playing speed) recording made by Louis Kaplan of the Oregon College of Education, 
Monmouth, is available from Educational Recording Services, 5922 Abernathy Drive, Los 
Angeles 45, California, for $6.90. A well-rounded job on attacks, their record is packed with 
useful data and material for teacher groups and for interested lay committee groups who know 
this is a work meeting, not a social hour. Most useful perhaps where teachers have not heard 
much about these attacks. 


CLEVER CARTOONS FOR YOUR TYPING TEACHER—A series of 12, 8” x 10”, 
cartoons are now available for your typing teacher's bulletin board. They are created spe- 
cifically for teachers of typewriting and humorously portray the common typing troubles 
experienced by beginning and advanced high-school typists. Printed on heavy, 60-pound 
white cover stock, they are durable and heavy enough for frequent use. 

Cartoons are a universal language, a fact recognized for generations by political parties 
and others who wish to persuade others in a humorous and effective manner. Today's news 
papers and magazines recognize the persuasive power of cartoons by continued and increas 
ing use. Cartoons, designed for a specific purpose, can help any teacher in your school. 

A full set of these cartoons can be obtained for $1.50 from the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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SUMMER WORK WITH THE GIRL SCOUTS.—A summer in the out-of-doors 
working with congenial adults and small groups of young people is offered in the hundreds 
of staff jobs available at Girl Scout camps located in all sections of the United States. Almost 
as attractive as the tangible returns—full maintenance plus salary during the camping season 
—are the opportunities Girl Scout camping provides to gain new interests and make new 
friends. To qualify as a unit leader you must have had experience working with children as a 
teacher, leader, or counselor of children’s groups. Applicants for camp director's jobs should 
be over 25 years of age and have had experience in camping and in administrative and super- 
visory work with groups. 

In addition, there are openings for waterfront directors (must hold a current instructor's 
certificate); program consultants (experience in a special field such as music, dramatics, 
nature, campcraft); food supervisors (two years of training in dietetics); health supervisor 
(must be a registered nurse); and business managers (business training including typing 
and bookkeeping.) Applicants should be 21 years of age or over, have a sympathy with the 
aims and philosophy of Girl Scouting, have good health, have an interest in and enjoyment 
of camping, have the ability to work well with others and to adapt to camp living, and should 
like and understand girls. 

The salary paid is determined by the individual's experience, personal qualifications, and 
degree of training. In addition, incidentals of the job such as laundry, traveling expenses, 
etc., may be paid depending upon the length of the camping season, size and location of the 
camp, etc. All staff members receive basic on-the-job training. Anyone interested in these 
summer job opportunities should contact her local Girl Scout office, or if she wishes to have 
her name referred to the nearest Girl Scout National Branch Office, she should write to: 
Mrs. Fanchon Hamilton, Personnel Department, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


DRIVER EDUCATION FOR ADULTS.—With well over 8,000 high schools in the 
country now offering courses in driver education, it is alcogether natural that attention should 
be paid to the possibilities of developing programs for reaching the adult driver. Of the more 
than 60 million drivers in this country, it is probable that only a comparatively small per- 
centage has had anything resembling professional training. Aided by a grant from W. C. 
Arkell, the Center for Safety Education, Division of General Education, New York Uhiver- 
sity, Washington Square, New York 3, New York, has published a 16-page booklet, Driver 
Education for Adults. Thousands of copies have been distributed to state and local agencies, 
including motor vehicle departments, school systems, colleges, and safety councils, as well 
as to private organizations such as commercial fleets and insurance agents’ associations. As 
a result, conferences attended by representatives of various state agencies have already been 
held in 14 states; others will be scheduled during the year. 


ON-THE-SPOT KOREAN FILMSTRIPS RELEASED—.Educational Services of Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces the release of This is Korea, a series of four filmstrips in dramatic 
color, Filmed in Korea, these on-the-spot scenes are made available in the United States for 
the first time. This is Korea contains four filmstrips of approximately 45 frames each, vividly 
portraying in dramatic color an integrated picture of the people, geography, economics, 
culture, and religions of Korea. Supplementary information for each filmstrip is included 
in a teacher's guide. The series is intended for showing in junior and senior high schools, 
colleges and universities, adult education and church groups. It is dedicated to the free 
nations of the world who in united action are fighting to preserve the young democracy. It 
is hoped that a betrer understanding of Korea will result by its showing. Further information 
is available from the producers, Educational Services, 1702 K Street, N.W., Washington, 


D. C. 
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FORENSICS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION.—The December, 1952, issue of the 
California Journal of Secondary Education, published by the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators, Stanford University, Stanford, California, contains a symposium on 
forensics in the secondary school—a group of twenty-one articles covering a wide range of 
topics related to this area. Included also in this issue are articles on narcotics, mental health, 
curriculum development, and the junior high school. The issue is obtainable at 50 cents 
each or on a subscription basis of $3.00 (8 issues) for one year. 


PROGRAMS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS.—Four hundred thirty-three high- 
school students from 23 different schools witnessed a production of ““The Merchant of 
Venice" by the Barter Theatre Company of Virginia on the Eastern Illinois State College 
campus in October. Eastern, located in Charleston, is developing a series of programs of this 
type which are difficult for the smaller schools to bring to their students but which, as trans- 
portation becomes available to more schools, is within reach at Charleston at low cost. 
Eastern's auditorium seats 2300 students.—I//inois Education, January 1953. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE AS A CAREER.—This 16-page booklet available from 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois, answers questions often asked by high-school students who are considering veteri- 
nary medicine as a career. It briefly discusses the college study required, the opportunities for 
service in the profession, the personal qualifications that make for success, and the rewards 
that may be expected. It also lists the nineteen veterinary colleges accredited by the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 


NEA ASKS PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO APPOINT COMMISSION ON 
SCHOOLS.—Two recommendations to improve the educational standards of the nation are 
before President Dwight D. Eisenhower. The two recommendations are that he appoint a 
national commission to study the needs of the schools and that he urge Congress co renew 
Public Law 815 which provides for federal aid to school construction in defense-congested 
areas. Four representatives of the National Education Association presented these recommen- 
dations to the President in early January, before he was inaugurated. These persons spent 4 
half hour with the President discussing the serious problems facing the nation's schools. 
These problems, which present a threat to the national security, are caused by the shortage 
of school teachers and the lack of adequate school buildings. 

The NEA representatives urged the President to appoint a fact-finding commission to study 
the problems facing the nation’s schools and to use the facts to determine what remedial 
measures are needed. The group asked that the commission consider the relation of school 
costs to the economic well-being of the states and localities and to the strength of the 


nation. 

Public Law 815 is scheduled to expire June 30, 1953, and the NEA group requested that 
the President ask for a renewal of this law as an emergency measure. They also requested 
aid for school construction in needy states and districts. “We need a minimum of 90,000 
new elementary teachers right now and will need an additional 90,000 elementary-school 
teachers annually for some years,"’ Dr. Carr, Executive Secretary of the NEA, told President 
Eisenhower. “This need is due primarily to an increased birth rate which will bring not less 
than 1,200,000 elementary-school children into the classroom each year. Last year only 32,000 
prospective elementary teachers were graduated from teacher preparation programs. We have 
no reason to expect all of this number will enter teaching. The school building shortage is as 
critical as the teacher shortage, and for the same reason,’ Dr. Carr told the President. ‘These 
shortages will have a serious impact upon American life in a few years unless something is 
done.” President Eisenhower expressed his conviction of the necessity for maintaining our 
system of American education. The President is a former member of the NEA's Educational 


Policies Commission. 
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CAREER RESEARCH PROJECT FOR GIRLS.—Illinois home economists have 
written an extensive high-school career research study into their program for the year ahead. 
The project is designed to interest high-school girls in home economics careers. ‘We realize 
that high-school girls are an independent lot. They want to search out information on their 
own,” said Miss Helen McClanathan, president of the Illinois Home Economics Association. 
“This project will give them an opportunity to investigate.'’ To date 57 schools have enrolled 

High-school girls will contact leading home economists personally and through corres- 
pondence. Special programs will be arranged for home economists to discuss opportunities 
with the girls and to explain the training that is required. 

While more young women are entering home economics fields each year, the demand for 
home economics trained women still far exceeds the supply. Each field of home economics 
offers unusual opportunities. 

The project is sponsored by the Illinois Home Economics Association and the Illinois 
Chain Store Council and is to continue throughout the present school year. A handbook 
giving suggestions for action has been prepared, and records will be kept. Recognition will 
be given to schools and teachers doing outstanding work in the research project.—lI/linois 


Education, January, 1953. 


EDUCATION AND TRAFFIC SAFETY.—An excellent report entitled “Education 
and Traffic Safety’ has been prepared by John C. Noe, Adviser in Safety Education of the 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. Mr. Noe’s 
report is based upon the recommendations of the Education Committee of the Governor's 
Highway Safety Conference of 1950. 

The 8-page report is divided into two sections. The first outlines the many values of a 
thoroughgoing program in traffic-safety education, suggests several program possibilities, 
and describes estimated costs. The second section deals with the necessity of traffic-safety 
instruction and offers specific recommendations regarding the administration and content 
of such programs.—Action for Safety, January, 1953. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE.—School counsel- 
ors may well pay more attention to the relations of students’ work experience to their school 
work and to their future work plans. More than 1% million pupils 14 to 17 years of age (1 
out of 4) were getting such experience in October, 1951, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, as compared with less than a third of a million in 1940. Only during World War 
II was student employment higher; in April, 1944, one third of the 14-to-17-year-old pupils 
were working part time. However, the proportion of girl students working in October, 1951, 
was actually higher than it was during the war, whereas, the proportion of boy students 
working fell from one out of two to one out of four. 

The occupations of these 14-to-17-year-old pupil workers in October, 1951, differed 
considerabiy from those of the out-of-school boys and girls of the same ages. Farm work ab- 
sorbed a much higher proportion of the non-students, although it predominated among 
both groups. Among the student workers, sales occupations were common, with nearly 
one fifth of the boys and nearly one fourth of the girls engaged in selling. Private household 
service accounted for more than one fourth of the jobs of the girl pupils, but for only one 
tenth of the girl non-pupils. For the detailed distribution of each group, see the table below 
based on data appearing in School Enrollment of Workers: October 1951, Series P-50, No. 41, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, July 15, 1952. 
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MAJOR OCCUPATION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS 14 TO 17 YEARS OLD 
BY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND SEX, OCTOBER 1951 


Total Male Female 





Occupational group In Notin| In Not in In Not in 
school | school | school | school | school | school 


Professional, technical, and 

kindred workers 1.5 1.5 1.4 0.6 2.8 1.5 
Farmers and farm managers 5 5 5 s - 8 
Managers, officers and proprietors 1 1 2 
Clerical and kindred workers 8.5 7.8 10.0 5.2 5.1 
Sales workers 16.0 5.7 18.8 3.8 
Craftsmen, foreman and kindred 

workers 2.0 9 4.3 1.4 5.9 1.5 
Operatives and kindred workers 11.6 9.5 16.3 13.4 15.6 17.4 
Private household workers 8.4 10.5 3.8 A - 10.6 
Service workers 9.7 11.8 5.1 11.8 3.0 9.1 
Farm laborers and foremen 32.2 29.1 38.8 34.9 44.3 20.4 28.8 
Laborers, except farm and mine 9.6 7.6 14.1 12.4 20.7 3 2.3 


Total 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL EISTEDDFOD RECORDED FOR THE FIRST 
TIME.—The first recording of the International Musical Eisteddfod in Llangollen, Wales, 
is being released on two 12” long-playing records by Westminster Recording Company, 
Inc., 275 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York. This is a musical event of interest to 
everyone concerned with the building of international and intercultural understanding. The 
records, made in actual performance under the auspices of UNESCO's International Music 
Council, reflect the variety and charm of the summer festivals in which groups of men, 
women, and even chiidren from all over the world compete for musical honors in accordance 
with ancient Welsh tradition. Folk songs and dances of many lands, as well as sacred and 
secular choral works of the great masters, are included among the performances selected as 
highlights of the 1952 Eisteddfod. The retail price of the set is $11.90 


TRAINING FOR PROBATION OFFICERS.—A new course was initiated this semes- 
ter (February, 1953) at the Adelphi School of Social Work, Garden City, New York, called 
“Probation—Professional Service for the Offender’’ which has been especially designed for 
the probation and parole officers in the four counties of Long Island. The new course, which 
will be taught by Maurice L. Pertit, Assistant Commissioner of Welfare in the City of New 
York, will emphasize the most modern techniques in dealing with offenders. The probation 
offering has been added to the school’s curriculum in order to bring additional professiona! 
training to local court officials who are compelled daily to deal with the growing juvenile 
delinquency in the metropolitan area as well as the increasing crime which is apparent in 
suburban communities. 


THE PUBLIC AND EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES.—The proper application 
of school activities before the public is one of the finest means to win the support of the 
public at large. When pupils or members of the faculty are before the public in any capacity 
wherein the school is affected, the judgment of the public is placed upon the school. The 
administration of a school has a responsibility in seeing that, if or when such activities are 
before the public, every known standard of conduct is properly maintained. Proper sponsor 
ship should always-be provided. The training within the school with such organizations as 
the student council will have a splendid effect. Students are certainly human and will run 
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with the pack and, if the school leaders are those who believe in maintaining the proper 
courses, practically all of the student body will fall in line and respond. 

After the student is out of school, he shows by his life what he has taken away from the 
school. He also becomes the citizen who remembers what the school gave him and becomes 
an agent for or against the school. If he has been occupied in school with legitimate school 
activities, he is very likely to become a strong advocate of the school and the school system. 

All in all, the school has the activities; they attract a very large amount of pupil attention. 
The school is most likely judged on its activities, and rises and falls in the public's judgment 
on the success or failures of these activities. Therefore, we can readily say that the school 
should make every effort to make these activities presentable and acceptable to the tax- 
paying and expectant people—-THE BULLETIN of the NASSP, Bulletin 167, January 1950, 
pp. 122-123. 

NATIONAL BOY SCOUT JAMBOREE.—More than 50,000 Boy Scouts with their 
leaders will have the educational experience of attending the third National Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts of America to be held on the Irvine Ranch in Southern California, July 17 through 
23, 1953. The Scouts will travel in small groups from their home territory under qualified 
leaders and will have the opportunity of seeing much of historic America en route to and 
from the Jamboree. The Jamboree camp will contain more persons than there are in half the 
counties of the nation. It will be a “‘city’’ of 30,000 tents and will use 5,440 troop kitchens 
About 12 miles of water mains and four miles of sewer lines will be constructed. Several miles 
of primary electric lines will bring in 600,000 watts of power. The Scout city will have its 
own extensive telephone system connecting it with the outside world. 

Providing ample food for a city of over 50,000 persons calls for lots of planning. Food will 
be issued each day in units for ten persons. It will be cooked by the Scouts over charcoal 
fires which will consume over 40 freight Car loads of charcoal. During the Jamboree more 
than 100 tons of meat, 175,000 loaves of bread, 600,000 quarts of milk will be needed. One 
serving of pancakes towers in a stack higher than the Empire State Building. One serving of 
tomatoes will come to seven and a half tons 

The National Jamboree will also have an international flavor. Living with American boys 
throughout the camp will be several hundred Scouts from among the 50 other lands being 
invited to send representatives. There will be pageants, ceremonies, campfires, music, and 
demonstrations of all types of campcraft and Scoutcraft, swapping and friendship-making, 
and the opportunity of meeting some of America's outstanding citizens. Boys from all walks 
of life, representing every religious faith and creed, living and sharing together will be a 
practical demonstration of our democratic way of life. Jamboree champlains of the various 
faiths will provide for the spiritual needs of all Scouts at the Jamboree. 


THOSE REPORT CARDS.—I have always tried to keep close to the pupil's work, to 
know how he felt about it, what spirit it roused in him, how fast, or slow he learned and 
how much, and under what conditions. And then I insisted upon having the fathers and 
mothers know all I knew or guessed about the child, so that the report card was no surprise 
ro any one concerned but a record of experiencés with which they were familiar. 

When that method of reporting home is followed, there is no grief on promotion day 
Whatever joy or grief aroused was spread over the term day by day, and the pupils as well 
as their families knew just where they stood, and what they needed to do. The report cards 
were not news. 

The presentday report cards do not thrill me at all. They attempt to analyze a child's mind 
and character, as well as his school progress. That simply cannot be done by anybody, much 
less a busy teacher. 

What good does it do to check a long list of character attributes? Children have certain 
marked characteristics, traits that they will carry to their graves; and they have certain 
tendencies that appear and vanish in days, or weeks, or months. The strong ones are well 
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known to their parents. The changing ones are unimportant. Why use a teacher's strength, 
and precious time, a parent's nervous energy and poise, to make check marks against such 
items as attitudes? Every wholesome purpose is served by two marks—satisfactory, unsatis- 
factory—and close contact of home and school. 

If there is no such contact no report card is going to help.—Angelo Patri in the March 20, 
1947, Evening Star. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS SCHEDULED IN 7,000 
HIGH SCHOOLS.—The National Honor Society will hold its eighth annual scholarship 
examination March 24 in 7,000 high schools throughout the United States and American 
schools abroad. The four requirements for participants who plan to take the general aptitude 
test are: students shall be seniors, who are members of the National Honor Society, and are 
planning to go to college; they will have enrolled previously as candidates for the examina- 
tion. 

Sixty-five winners will be selected from the top-ranking students of this group who, in 
addition to high ranking on the test, also have excellent school-community records and 
have need of financial assistance. Scholarships, totalling $10,000, will be distributed as 
follows: five, $500 scholarships; 30 $200 scholarships; and 30 $50 awards. The scholarship 
program is administered by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals through 
a scholarship board of five members. R. B. Norman, Principal, Amarillo High School, 
Amarillo, Texas, is chairman of the Scholarship Board. Inquiries concerning the scholarships 
should be directed to Paul E. Elicker, Secretary-Director, The Scholarship Board, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

PUBLICATIONS ON CAREERS.—A number of pamphlets dealing with careers in a 
variety of occupations have recently come off the press. Some of these are: 

Airline Stewardess and Airline Reservationist. New York 17: Glamour, Job Dept., 420 
Lexington Ave. 1952. 5 pp. 5c. 

Bricklayer. Moravia, N. Y.: Chronicle Guidance Publications. 1952. 4 pp. 50c. 

Careers for Nurses. Dorothy Deming. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. 351 
pp. $4.50. 

Careers in Design, Decoration and Commercial Art. Juvenal L. Angel. Chicago 4: World 
Trade Academy Press, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 1952. 14 pp. 50c. 

Careers in Interior Decoration. Jean MacCatgo Stampe. Rochester 8, N. Y.: Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Vocational Guidance Series, 65 Plymouth Ave., South. 1952. 28 pp. 

Careers in Soil Conservation. Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 76. Washington 25, 
D. C.: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service. 1952. 12 pp. 

Chiropractic as a Career. Wilfred E. Belleau. Milwaukee 8, Wis.: Park Publishing House, 
4141 W. Vliet St. 1952. 25 pp. 60c. 

Commercial Photographer. Moravia, N. Y.: Chronicle Guidance Publications. 1952. 4 pp. 
50c. 

Directory of Advertising, Marketing, and Public Relations Education in the United States 
New York 18: Bureau of Research and Education, Advertising Federation of America, 330 
W. 42nd St. 1951. 68 pp. $3.50. 

Fashion Jobs. New York 17: Glamour, Job Dept., 420 Lexington Ave. 1952. 14 pp. 5c 

Have You Ever Thought of Becoming a Public Stenographer? Constance L. Halpin. Moravia, 
N. Y.: Chronicle Guidance Service. 1952. 2 pp. 15c. Reprinted from Today's Secretary. 

Hotel Work. New York 17: Glamour, Job Dept., 420 Lexington Ave. 1952. 7 pp. Sc. 

Inspectors—Semi-Skilled and Unskilled. Moravia, N. Y.: Chronicle Guidance Publications. 
1952. 4 pp. 50c. 
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Medical Technician. Moravia, N. Y.: Chronicle Guidance Publications. 1952. 4 pp. 50c 

Mortician and Embalmer. Toronto 5, Canada: Vocational Guidance Centre, 371 Bloor 
St., West. 1952. 4 pp. 15c; 12¢ in Canada. 

Opportunities in Nursing. Edith Patton Lewis. New York 36: Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, 45 W. 45th St., 1952. 128 pp. $1.00. 

The Outlook for Women as Food-Service Managers and Supervisors. Bulletin No. 234-2 
Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 54 pp. 20c 

Practical Nurse. Moravia, N. Y.: Chronicle Guidance Publications. 1952. 4 pp. 50c 

Singer. Sarah Splaver. Occupational Abstract No. 156. Peapack, N. J.: Personnel Serv- 
ices, Inc. 1952. 6 pp. 50c. Special to students, 25c 

The U. S. Foreign Service: A Career for Young Americans. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Documents. 1952. 23 pp. 15c. 

A Year From Now. Marjory Hall. New York 19: William Sloane Associates, 1952. 246 
pp. $2.75. (Home Economics) 


FILM DISCUSSION PROGRAMS.—A series of adult film-discussion programs en- 
titled “Great Men and Great Issues in Our American Heritage’ has been developed and 
tested by the Experimental Film Discussion Project of the Fund for Adult Education estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation. Included in the series are programs developed around the 
lives of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, George Washington, 
John Marshall, John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, John Calhoun, and 
Abraham Lincoln. A Discussion Leader's Manual (50c) and a textbook entitled Great Men and 
Great Issues in Our American Heritage ($1.35 in lots of 12 or more) are available. Write to Fund 
for Adult Education, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


HIGH-SCHOOL CAFETERIA A TRAINING CENTER.—The cafeteria of the Brook- 
lyn High School for Homemaking, New York, not only provides a lunch service for the 
students, but also serves as a training center for first- and second-year students specializing 
in food and nutrition courses. These students serve and prepare simple dishes. Their assign- 
ments are rotated so that by the end of the year they have had experience in serving, cooking, 
baking, and sandwich and salad making. 

The school cafeteria serves approximately 1,750 students each day. Students are majoring 
in such subjects as home and practical nursing, medical secretary, beauty culture, etc. Their 
vocational courses are rounded out with required lessons in English, mathematics, science, 
and social studies. 

The importance of a well-balanced school lunch is stressed in all nutrition classes by special 
assembly programs and by posters in the halls and cafeteria. It has been estimated that 35 
per cent of the students purchase hot lunches. Other students purchase cold lunch plates, or 
select sandwiches, salads, desserts, and milk. The costs of the hot lunches and the cold plates 
lunches are either 25c or 27c each.—Practical Home Economics, January, 1953 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS SCHEDULE .ANNUAL MEETING ABOARD SS 
NUEVO DOMINICANO.—A steamship instead of a college campus will be the location of 
the tenth annual Classroom Teachers National Conference. The conference, sponsored by 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, National Education Association, is scheduled for 
July 6-17 

Plans announced by Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, call for a 12-day Caribbean 
cruise aboard the S§ Nuevo Dominicano. The liner will sail July 6 from Miami with stops at 
Nassau in the Bahamas, Port au Prince in Haiti, Ciudad Trujillo in the Dominican Republic, 
and Havana, Cuba, and return to the Florida port, July 17. A schedule of orientation meet- 
ings, conferences, and recreation will be planned aboard ship with sightseeing tours and 











otnnouncing Special Records * *¢ « 


STUDENTS FROM 
OTHER LANDS 
APPRAISE OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A recording of what six foreign high-school students now at- 
tending American high schools think of secondary education and 
the American way of life is available for use in secondary schools. 
These recordings of speeches were made at the 35th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 
New York City and were regarded as the most appealing and signifi- 
cant presentation of the entire convention. Records are suitable for 
instructional purposes, student assemblies, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, special educational meetings of faculty and citizens, and all 
meetings designed to promote an understanding and appreciation of 
America’s educational program. There is special emphasis on De- 
mocracy and Citizenship. 

These record sets can be used continually with manv groups in 
successive years and are not “dated.” 

Records are available in two sizes and speeds; total playing time 
approximately 30 minutes. All records are plastic and have excellent 
tone qualities. 

Size A—3 12” records $8.00 per set 

(6 sides) at 78 R.P.M. Size A records may be played on an ordinary 

phonograph 


Size B—1 16” record _.._. eet MEET aceechtaesth 
(2 sides) at 331/3 R.P.M. Size B records are played on a playback 
or a phonograph whose motor rotates at 331/3 R. P. M. 


NO RECORDS CAN BE RENTED OR SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Send orders to: 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


Washington 6, BD. C. 
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entertainment arranged at ports of call. Plans also are underway to arrange college credit for 
the conference for those who are interested. 

Arrangements for the cruise are being made in co-operation with the NEA Division of 
Travel Service. For further information, write the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE—Washington State Education Association has come up 
with a new idea—a practical book cover upon which is printed a variety of famed quotations 
plus illustrations of Lincoln and the Revolutionary drummer boys. Included are excerpts 
from the Declaration of Independence, Washington's Farewell Address, first verse of the 
Star-Spangled Banner, efc. It is printed in red and blue on white stock. The clever twist is 
that no school can buy these covers. School officials request local patriotic groups, veterans 
organizations, lodges to buy them and present the covers to the schools for distribution 
These groups are provided with an opportunity to do something for the schools in their 
Americanism programs. WEA developed the idea, turned it over to a printer from whom 
covers are secured at low cost. For a sample, write to WEA, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER VIEWS EDUCATION.—In the closing weeks of the 
late campaign, General Eisenhower made public his views on education. ““We must now 
undertake to help needy states build schools,"’ he said. “Such help should be extended only 
where a state is doing its utmost but, because of inadequate resources or special burdens, is 
unable to do the job on its own."’ He added . . . “‘costs of maintenance of administration and 
of actual business of teaching should be borne by the localities and the states themselves 
That is their responsibility.’ 


WCOTP SCHEDULED TO MEET IN OXFORD, ENGLAND.—The World Confed 
eration of the Teaching Profession will hold its first assembly of delegates in Oxford, 
England, July 31-August 4. WCOTP is an outgrowth of a merger of two international or- 
ganizations of teachers in Europe with the World Organization of the Teaching Profession 

Officers of the new organization are: president, Ronald Gould, England; vice-president, 
K. Karre, Sweden; and secretary-general, William G. Carr, executive secretary, National 
Education Association. 


WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE IN AMERICA?—"'From studies made in 1944-6, 
we learned that about a fifth do not finish high school, and about two-fifths of the upper 
quarter finish high school and go to college. In the last six years, however, the proportion of 
pupils graduating from high school has increased by about .75 yearly, which means that 
rather more than two-fifths of the upper quarter groups now finish high school and go to 
college. How much of the present college enrollment is made up of this upper quarter group? 
About half of the pupils now in college have I.Q.'s of less than 110, and most of the ‘drop 
outs’ come from this group. The college ‘drop-out’ rate, nation-wide, is about 50%; less 
than half of those who enter college remain to graduate. The experience of colleges which 
admit only those having 1.Q.’s of 115 or over and whose loss by ‘drop-out’ is only about 
one-fifth of those who enter proves the value of careful selection. 

“In che upper quarter we have been discussing, there are about 525,000 young people 
It is estimated that 150,000 who do not go to college might be induced to go if guided and 
financed. These young people are at present unfinanced, unmotivated, or have “other plans 
They would increase the present college population by about one-third. The need for these 
young people in our colleges is obvious. They represent a very important national resource 
for which there is a social need. 

“First, we need to have a larger concern for an early identification of academic talent. The 
Educational Testing Service is preparing a set of ‘Tests of Important Educational Ob 
jectives,”’ the results of which should help us in the difficult problems of proper guidance 
and identification in the early school years. Secondly, there should be more direct concern 
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Operation Atomic Vision, a teaching-learning unit 
for use of secondary-school students. Here is a project 


for your Student Council. 


96 pages 60 cents 


Discounts on quantity orders: 
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to prevent pupils of high ability from leaving school. Most of those who leave early are low 
ability pupils, but amongst them are about one-fifth of the top quarter pupils. Some need 
financial help; all need advice and encouragement if they are to stay. The financial problem 
is considerable. The present scholarship resources are inadequate, and it is doubtful whether 
they attract pupils to college who would not have gone somewhere anyhow. It is estimated 
that $225 million per year are needed to enable 450,000 students of high ability to go to col- 
lege. 


“It is important to focus interest on our undeveloped talent resources, so that we can 
carry out our democratic promise of equality. We should do this, not only because talented 
young people would gain self-satisfaction by better educational opportunity, but also be- 
cause in any state of our society which seems likely to exist in the future, we shall desperately 
need more young people with technical competence and broad social understanding. A 
national plan, which would include an enlargement of present sources of scholarship funds, 
would attract to our colleges young people of abiliry and need. To implement such a pro- 
gram would help to equalize educational opportunity and help to meet the real needs of our 
society for an ever larger proportion of citizens with technical knowledge and a rational 
human understanding of the structure and requirements of a free society.""—B. S. Hollins- 
head, The College Board Review, February, 1952. 


NEA PLANS AID FOR KOREAN TEACHERS.—Aid to Korean teachers in the 
devastated areas will be one of the major projects scheduled for 1952 by the Committee on 
International Relations of the National Education Association in co-operation with other 
NEA units. American teachers will be asked to aid their Korean colleagues who need food, 
clothing, and educational materials, according to Robert H. Reid, executive assistant to the 


Committee. 


In a broader program the Committee hopes to extend its services to a greater number of 
teachers. In response to the volume of requests from teachers for information on international! 
affairs, the Committee expects to increase its activities as a clearing house of information 
Their plans call for greater representation for the teaching profession at the United Nations 
and strengthening of contacts with national, international, governmental and non-govern- 
mental groups concerned with education and world affairs. 


In addition to channeling articles on education about world affairs to various professional 
journals and publishing materials for teachers and pupils, the Committee expects to assist 
local and state associations to develop more effective programs in education for international 
understanding. This program will replace the United Nations Education Service, according 


to Mr. Reid 


NEW TRENDS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS.—Current 
practice in business education enables pupiis to receive early instruction in the practical 
skills that are most commonly used by beginners in business occupations. This differs from 
the sequence of instruction that calls for the pupil to spend considerable time receiving re- 
lated instruction before he is given the opportunity to learn an actual skill. For example, 
pupils who must earn money by working part-time or who drop out of school have some 
preparation for employment if they have learned typewriting, which is a basic entry skill in 
most business occupations. Another current trend in business education in California is 
toward training in multiple skills. Thus merchandising pupils learn typewriting, clerical 
procedures, and operation of business machines in addition to receiving the usual instruc 
tion preparatory to a career in merchandising. Voice-machine transcription is included in 
the program for stenographers, and salesmanship is taught to secretaries as a basis for the 
public relations phases of their work.—California Schools, December, 1952. 








HOW DEMOCRATIC IS THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF YOUR SCHOOL? 





@ It is generally agreed that a school is not completely democratically 
administered unless it has some form of student participation in 
school administration. 





DO YOU HAVE A STUDENT COUNCIL 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 





@ The National Association of Student Councils, of The National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C. which is equipped to assist you in organizing a 
student council. 


e@ Numerous other services are also available which will help make 
your student council an effective influence for good in your school. 





ENROLL YOUR SCHOOL NOW 
FOR 1952 -53 MEMBERSHIP 





Fill out the membership application blank in this issue of 
Tue Butietin and mail it with the fee for a school your size to: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


STUDENT COUNCILS, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1953.—Early planning at the local level for the 
33rd annual observance of American Education Week is advocated by the national sponsors 
in announcing November 8 to 14 as the dates for this event in 1953. The central theme, or 
major emphasis, in this year's visit-your-schools program will be, “Good Schools Are Your 
Responsibility." According to the sponsors the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: ‘‘Plans for AEW observance should be launched now, not next fall. A representa- 
tive committee should go to work immediately, planning the activities and projects which 
can best bring the people to the schools and the school program to the attention of the 
people.” Suggested daily topics keyed to the theme are listed as: (Sunday) ‘Moral and 
Spiritual Foundations’; (Monday) ‘‘Learning the Fundamentals”; (Tuesday) “Building the 
National Strength"; (Wednesday) ‘Preparing for Loyal Citizenship’; (Thursday) “The 
School Board in Action’; (Friday) “Your Child's Teachers’’; and (Saturday) ‘Parents and 
Teacher Teamwork."’ Suggestions and assistance for local groups planning AEW programs 
may be obtained by writing to: American Education Week, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATION MANUAL OF NAVY DEPARTMENT NOT 
AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION.—Your Association has been informed 
by the Commander of the Standards and Curriculum Branch of the Training Division of the 
Department of Navy that a 74-page publication entitled “Information and Education 
Manual" which was reviewed in the Book Column of the December, 1952, issue of THE 
BULLETIN (page 174) is not available for general distribution and, therefore, copies cannot 


be sent in response to requests from civilians. 


TELEVISION CHANNELS RESERVED FOR EDUCATION.—Twenty applications 
have already been filed for reserved television channels. These applications are for the fol- 
lowing places by the agency indicated: Los Angeles, California, by the Allan Hancock Foun 
dation of the University of Southern California; San Francisco, California, by the Bay Area 
Television Association; Bridgeport, Hartford, and Norfolk, Connecticut, by the State 
Board of Education; Washington, D. C.; by the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia; Miami, Florida, by the Lindsay Hopkins Vocation School of the Dade County 
Board of Public Instruction; Manhattan, Kansas, by the Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science; St. Louis, Missouri, by the St. Louis Educational Television Commit 
tee; New Brunswick, New Jersey, by the State Department of Education; Albany, Buffalo, 
Binghamton, Ithaca, New York City, Rochester, Syracuse, and Utica, New York, by the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York; Houston, Texas, by the Uni 
versity of Houston with the Houston Independent School District; and Milwaukee, Wis 
consin, by the Milwaukee Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 


In the above listed locations there are already fourteen construction permits granted for 
reserved channels. In addition, the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York is preparing applications for two other cities. Likewise, eight applications have been 
filed by educational institutions for non-reserved television channels. These are: Atlanta 
Georgia, by the Georgia Institute of Technology; South Bend, Indiana, by the University 
of Notre Dame; New Orleans, Louisiana, by Loyola University; East Lansing, Michigan, by 
the Michigan State Board of Agriculture; Columbia, Missouri, by the University of Mis 
souri; Ithaca, New York, by Cornell University; Memphis, Tennessee, by Harding College 
and Port Arthur, Texas, by Port Arthur College. Four construction permits have been 
granted for non-reserved channels to four of the cities. 








DOES YOUR SCHOOL SUBSCRIBE 


to Stehes Life? 


STUDENT LIFE contains detailed descriptions of extracurricular 
activities and class room projects. Outstanding and unique ac- 
tivities in music, dramatics, science, art, library, health, recrea- 
tion, foreign languages, sports, and the entire range of clubs are 
described and illustrated. 


ee 


STUDENT LIFE welcomes contributions of literary expressions of 
students. It is an outlet for action photographs of school events. 


STUDENT LIFE is the official organ of the National Honor Society 
and of the National Association of Student Councils and has 
reports and suggestions of value each month for these groups. 


STUDENT LIFE has been appraised by the H. W. Wilson Company 
as first choice among student activities magazines because of its 
evidence of familiarity with the underlying purposes of extra- 
curricular activities, its encouragement of student reporting, and 
its variety of enterprises. 





For new and better ideas for student activities, 


subscribe to STUDENT LIFE. 
Eight issues—October through May 


Single subscription, $1.50 
3 or more copies to one address, $1.00 each per school year 


ORDER FROM: 
STUDENT LIFE 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Dept. A Washington 6, D. C. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND 


PENNSYLVANIA BRANCH NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


INTERVIEW SHEET ON 
WHY PUPILS LEAVE HIGH SCHOOL BEFORE GRADUATION 





still in school. You can be of great help if you will carefully answer some questions. Your answers, 
many other former pupils, will provide useful information that cannot be obtained in any other way 


QUESTIONS 
l. GENERAIL 


How old were you when you left high school 


What was the highest grade that you attended 
3. What school subject was the most interesting to you? 


4. What school subject has been of greatest value to you 


What school subject has been of least value to you? 


Il. THE SCHOOL’S HELP IN SUCCESSFUL LIVING 





[ March 


How has the high school been of value to you? We want to find out so we can teach better the pupils who are 


with those of 


How much has your high school education helped you in being successful in the things which everyone needs? 





|__kittie | __ Some 
1. Getting and holding a job? 
2. Practicing good health habits 
3. Being active as a citizen? (interest, law obedience . 
4. Keeping family life happy (married or single)? ” 
5. Saving and spending money wisely? 
6. Understanding science—why and how things happen 


Enjoying reading, art, and music? 





8. Using leisure time well 
9. Getting along well with other people? 


Using good English (writing and speaking 


lil. REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOIL 


_Mueh 





Why did you leave school? Consider all the reason« listed or any othe f your own Answer the main 


reason with a “1” and any second reason with “2”, andthird reason with a “3” 


1. Urged to quit by parents 6. Had trouble reading books 

2. Help needed for work at home 7. Had trouble with a teacher 

3. More interested in work outside 8. Could not schedule the subjects wanted 
4. Needed to earn some money 9. Too many poor grades 

5 lriends had left schoul I¢ Could get better training on a job 


Mher reasons 


Name of pupil Age Male 


Name of Teacher 


Female 








needs 

















The Consumer Education Series 
High Sid Teaching-cLearning Units 


50 Cents Each 


1: The Modern American . 7: Managing Your 
Consumer Money 
~~ Learning to Use Adver- , : Buying Insurance 
tising ‘ 
No. 3: Time on Your Hands . Using Consumer 
No. 4: Investing in Yourself Credit 
No. 5: Consumer and the Law . 10: Investing in Your 
No. 6: Using Standards and Health 
Labels . 11: Effective Shopping 


These units are worth your attention because: 


@ They deal with real concerns of all the people—the kind that 
belongs in a curriculum. 

@ They are authentic and unbiased—no propaganda; prepared by 
a professional staff with time and resources to do a good job; 
checked by top people from industry, labor, agriculture, wom- 
en's groups, and government. 

e They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively activities 
and teaching devices. 

@ They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pattern. 


@ They attract and hold public support—experience has proved 
that they make sense to intelligent laymen and command their 


respect. 


Other Publications in this Study 


Consumer Education in Your School. 128 pp. 
Catalog of Free and Inexpensive Teaching ‘aide for High Schools. 104 pp. 
$1.00. 
A College Course in Consumer Problems. 134 pp. 60c. 
Bringing Consumer Education Into Action. 8-pp. 10c. 
Commerc ial Supplementary Teaching Mate: tials. 2 24 pp. 10c. 
* Consumer Living. 608 pp. $3.20. 
* Economic Roads for American Democracy. 252 pp. $2.20. 
* Your Life in the Country. 410 pp. $3.00. 
* The Buyer's Guide, with Work Sheets. 256 pp. $1.80. 
Starred (*) publications above are available at a school discount of 25 per cent from 
the list price. All other publications Iisted are available at the following discounts: 
2-9 copies, 10% ; 10-99 copies, 25% ; 100 or more copies, 33 1/3%. 


Consumer Education Study 
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1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


The Key to the World of Today! 


An Essential Reference Work in The Field of Science 


Latest Copyright 


10 VOLUMES 


Bound in Maroon 
Morocco-Grained Sturdite 


An authoritative work on Gen- 
eral Science, specially written 
for laymen and containing a 
wealth of fascinating informa- 
tion. THE BOOK OF POPU- 
LAR SCIENCE covers the im- 
portant fields of science in thir- 
teen groups: The Universe, The 
Earth, Life, Plant Life, Animal 
Life, Man, Health, Matter and 
Energy, Transportation and 
Communication, Industry, So- 
ciety, Biographies, and House- 
hold Science. 
Newly revised and brilliantly 
edited, it keeps abreast of mod- 
ern scientific developments. 
THE BOOK OF POPULAR 
SCIENCE brings the reader 
current information on such 
timely topics as atomic energy, geriatrics, penicillin, television, radar 
etc. The index, with its 15,000 entries, is specifically geared to the 
needs of the non-scientific reader. Its thousands of carefully selected 
hotographs, charts, maps and diagrams provide a visual aid that en- 
ivens each topic. 
Written for ne one and libraries by distinguished scientists and edu- | 
cators, THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE is widely recognized | 
as a versatile assistant to science teachers and instructive companion 
to students. 


4250 PAGES e 10,000 ILLUSTRATIONS e 404 ARTICLES 
Write Today for Money Saving Offer to Schools 


National School and Library Division 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 
125 South 5th Avenue, Mt. Vernon, New York 
Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 
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